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PREFACE. 



Few subjects can more justly claim the attention 
of the public, than that noble and useful animal, the 
horse ; and there are few indeed of any moment, that 
have met with more neglect from society. Not more 
than one or two authors in the United States have 
turned their attention to this interesting subject. . This 
neglect, in which every individual is so deeply interested, 
must have proceeded from the low standing in society 
to which the horse has been sunk by men destitute of 
veracity, too often having the opportunity of dealing ii) 
those invaluable animals, committing frauds, making 
false statements of age, gaits, condition, &c. to the injury 
of those who are unfortunate enough to confide in their 
assertions, or to deal with them. 

In this little work, whose size is calculated for the 

Jpocket, I shall endeavour to guard the unsuspecting 

^against the arts of the jockey, and to point out so plainly 

'i the diflerence between an elegant and a common horse 

^ a good and bad horse, a sound and an unsound horse, 

-that any person may become a tolerable judge, by 

reading this little book with attention, however unfa- 

^ miliar the subject may have been heretofore. It is 

<jmy object to be useful rather than ofiend, or appear 

gleamed. I shall avoid all hard names, techniccd terms* 

"^fec. ; and will offer to the public the information 1 

1* 
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possess, with candour and simplicity. In a work of 
this nature, the claim to entire originality must be 
relinquished; so far from attempting it, I confess I 
have, in a few instances, made quotations from other 
authors, when I have found from experience they con- 
t<iined matter, useful, clear, plain, and familiar for my 
purpose. I hope this acknowledgment will be received 
in place of marks of quotation. 

Amongst the great number of animals under the 
control of man, the excellent horse, unquestionably, is 
the most serviceable. How often do we see him the 
sole dependence of the poor farmer and his family, 
with whom he divides the morsel, shares in the toils, 
and by slowly turning up the soil, not only keeps them 
free from want, but fills the barn with plenty ! Trace 
nim from the lowest to the highest situation, you will 
find him faithful, afifectionate, and no less useful. Jn 
every species of farming, the horse bears the principal 
burden, and is the means of increasing wealth and 
happiness. In the transportation of foreign growth 
and manufactures to the interior of our country, and 
the exportation of the produce of the United States, 
the faithful horse afiTords a speedy conveya|ice to and 
from the water's edge. For the quick communications 
by posts and stages, even with the most remote parts 
of the union, we are indebted to the horse. Even 
our happy republican government has been established, 
protected, defended, and administered, by the means 
and aid of these noble animals. Men of every pro- 
fession, must all acknowledge the benefit derived 
from him; indeed he has been the very spring of 
punctuality and attention to business of almost every 
description. The horse, in his nature, is mild, patient, 
forgiving, and affectionate. After being hard used, 
half starved, and unmercifully beaten, who recol- 
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lects ever to have seen him appear to feel the injury, 
pout over his scanty allowance, or discover hatred 
towards his cruel master? View his gentleness and 
kindness to a sot, who has indulged too long over his 
glass, often bending, turning and yielding to his giddy 
head ; and finally, when he is prostrated in the dust, 
now often does the sagacious animal, when compelled 
to tread on him, bear lightly and tenderly ; and when 
loose, appear unwilling to leave the helpless drunkard ; 
how often on his back are we conveyed in safety 
at night amidst difficulties, dangers, and unfamiliar 
roads ? And where is the traveller that does not re- 
collect that when returning on his journey, and in 
search of his Home, when a road before unnoticed, 
had bewildered and stopped his progress, how readily 
and how faithfully has the horse thrown his ears to- 
wards the right road, and with quickening steps dis- 
covered his eagerness to reach his home ? See him in 
the race, resolute, eager, and delighted, swelling every 
vein, and exerting every muscle and fibre to win the 
prize. Behold him in the field of battle, furious, in- 
trepid, and full of fire, forgetful of danger, rushing on 
the point of the bayonet, delighting in the glittering 
of arms, and panting fbr victory. View him in the 
civil and more happy circles of domestic life, in the 
service of the rich, the liberal, and the happy, proudly 
and smoothly rolling behind him the rattling chariot 
wheels, with an aspect lively, gay, and cheerful. If 
to an animal like this, I can be the cause of adding to 
his comfort, improving his condition, making him fat, 
relieving his pain, removing disease, and sometimes 
save life, I shall feel as if I had rendered a service to 
the community at large, and performed a part of the 
task assigned me. 
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When the reader reflects that a lai^je volume has 
been written on the anatomy of the horse's foot alone, 
he will easily conceive my confined, embarrassed, and 
cramped situation; having to treat of so many differ- 
ent parts and subjects, within the scope of two hun- 
dred pages. In doing of this, it will be impossible for 
me to give more than the skeleton or bare outline of 
the interesting theme, which I hope, at some future 
day, will be filled up and completed by some more 
fortunate genius. . 

THE AUTHOR. 
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SADDLE HORSE. 

Wtobn a horse is purchased for the saddle alone, U 
is to be presumed he must be clear of all defects, 
strike the fancy, entirely please the eye, and, from his 
happy symmetry and due proportion of form, stand 
the second beauty in the world. When this is the 
case, he is seldom disposed of at too high a price. — 
Amongst the great number of people in the United 
States, I am induced to believe, there are but few 
good judges of a horse calculated for the saddle. In> 
deed, they are better informed upon almost any other 
subject that can be mentioned. Yet the Virginians 
have a large number of fine horses, and are accused* 
of devoting too much attention to that beautiful ani- 
mal. Among all the difficulties attending the affairs 
of common ^iSe, there is not, perhaps, a greater than 
that of choosing a beautiful, an elegant, or good horse. 
Nor will this appear strange, when we consider the 
number of drcumstances that are to be taken into 
consideration, with regard to shape, size, movements, 
limbs, marks, eyes, colour, age, &c. &c.— ^which are 
so various that it would fill a volume to describe ; and 
indeed the best judges are often obliged to content 
themselves with guessing at some things, unless they 
have sufficient time to make a thorough trial. If I 
were asked, what were the two most beautiful objects 
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m nature, I would answer, that woman, lovdy woman, 
before whose charms the soul of man bows with re- 
verence and submission, stands unparalleled ; next to 
this matchless paragon, a beautiful horse displays 
nature in her highest polish and greatest perfection ; 
his gay and cheerful appearance, proudly prancing 
and bounding, his elegance of shape, smoothness of 
limbs, polish of skin, due proportion of form, and 
gracefulness of action, united to a mild, soft, faithful, 
and patient disposition, raise him far above the rest o( 
the brute creation. I shall now proceed to lay down 
some rules, and to give some hints, for the examina- 
tion of a horse previous to a purchase being made, to 
prevent the liberty of exaggeration, which is too fre- 
quently taken by dealers in those animals, and which 
too often terminates to the serious injury of the pur- 
chaser. 

It is to be much lamented, that men who entertain 
a proper idea of honour in all the common affairs of 
life, so soon as they become the owner of a horse, 
feel at liberty, without being sensible of doing violence 
to their morals, to knock off two or three years from 
his real age, and express themselves, with apparent 
delight, of services, gaits, and qualities, to which he 
never had any sort of claim or pretention ; carefully 
keeping a secret every vice and defect to which he is 
subject. I do not pretend to say this is the case with 
all who exchange or sell a horse* but that it has often 
occurred no person will deny. If a fraud can be prac- 
tised at all, it is sufficient reason for the inexperienced 
and unsuspecting to be placed on their guard. When 
a horse is offered for sale, I would advise the pur- 
chaser to ask one question, viz: Is he in all respects 
perfectly sound? Should a cheat be practised on you, 
under such circumstances, an action would lie against 
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the seller, and damages could be recoverable; but be 

rour own judge, not permitting any declaration tiiat 

may be made by the seller, to alter your opinion of 

form, age, condition, movements, action, &c. As 

tlie eyes of a horse are the most important organ, firsi 

iet \^m undergo a strict examination; ascertain his 

age, examine his figure and action; guarding yourself 

against being too much pleased or fascinated with the 

appearance of a new object; view his feet and legs; 

large ridges on the hoofs, or very flat feet, discover a 

horse to be subject to founder : large gouty legs, with 

enlarged tendons indicate strains and other injuries. 

examine his hind legs, with great attention, just below 

the hock and inside the hind knee; if tliere is any 

unnatural prominence or knot, unlike the other knee, it 

wears the appearance of a spavin, wliich renders a 

horse of but little value. Splint, which appears on the 

inside of the fore legs, and wind-galls, upon the ancles, 

are unpleasant to the eye, but seldom produce serious 

lameness ; they furnish plain proof that a horse has 

been serviceable, and are very seldom productive of 

any other injury than stifibess, as he advances in years. 

Ride yourself, for the purpose of trying his gaits and 

qualities; as a rider accustomed to a horse, by private 

signs, such as manner of riding, bearing on the bit, 

leaning forward or backward, holding the heels close 

to his sides, &;c. &c. &c., can make a dull horse appear 

gay and spirited, a wild horse gentle, a stumbler clear 

footed, one that is blind appear to see, and a starting 

horse free from that great objection. &c. &c. Before 

mounting him, examine his knees, to discover if they 

are skinned, the hair off, or scarred; those are strong 

symptoms of his politeness to a fault. Ride with your 

bridle loose over any uneven ground : if he is in the 

habit of stumbling, he will very readily inform you: 

2* 
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tfaea approach some object otEsimve to the sight; if 
he appears much alarmed, stopping suddenly, and 
attempting to turn round, paying but little respect to 
the bearing of the bridle, you may judge he has been 
long in the habit of that bad practice. Ride him in 
all his diflferent gaits, to ascertain if they are smooth, 
easy, and agreeable ; move him about a mile, out and 
back, in fully half speed; frequently stopping him 
suddenly to try his wind, also if he is spavined; if his 
wind has been injured, he will blow unnaturally; 
making a loud wheezing noise, with great difficulty 
of breathing. While warm, ride him in cold water 
above the belly; after which let him cool fifteen or 
twenty minutes, and if he is spavined, and has received 
temporary relief, by applications of any kind, the 
disease will make its appearance so pbdn, that you 
will discover evident marks of lameness. The spavin 
is often relieved for a time; and in a few instances 
has been permanently cured, by blistering, bathing 
with double distilled spirits, &c. The brisk exercise, 
&c. is intended to bring on a return of its efiects, in 
case the animal should have had temporary relief front 
that distressing disease. 

Having given such hints as I am persuaded will 
lead to the discovery of any material defects in a horse 
about to be purchased, I shall now proceed to the 
description of a horse that I consider elegant and fit 
for the saddle. 

In order that he may have just claim to beauty and 
elegance, his head must be small, thin, bony, and 
tapering; his countenance lively and cheerful; his 
ears quick of action, high, erect, narrow, thin, and 
pomting together ; his eyes kurge, round, full, and black, 
sparkling with cheerfulness, yet hushing his agitating 
passions into order and obedience; his nostrib large 



and expaoidedf and vhen m motion, disclosing a deep 
red ccdour ; his brow and forehead smooth, and not 
too flat ; his nose somewhat rising, of good turn, and 
a Kttle inclined to the Roman shape ; his neck long, 
thin, delicate, and arched^ fisrming a beautiful grada- 
tion from the breast and shoulders; his mane half the 
width of his neck, thin and smooth ; his shoulders high, 
tapering, and thrown well back ; his breast plump, full, 
and of moderate width; his fore legs straight, flat, 
sinewy, and thin ; his arms large and muscular ; his 
back ^ort, and not too much swayed for strength and 
durability, but pretty even and straight; his body 
rather roimd aiMl swelling than flat, and of propor- 
tionable size ; his flanks plump and full, and the last 
rib approaching near the hip bones; his hips^and but- 
tocks full, round, and well covered with muscles ; his 
chine broad; his tail well placed, and naturally or 
artifidally elegant, which adds much to his figure and 
gay appearance ; his thighs long, from the hip to the 
haunch bone large and bulging with muscles; his 
hocks broad, sinewy, bony, and clear of pufis ; his hind 
legs from the hocks ^ort, bending a littie rather than 
straight, flat, and sinewy ; his pasterns of moderate 
length, smaH and bony ; his hoofs cupped, small, round, 
and smooth ; his hind parts not tucked, but of easy 
turn and graceful slope ; when mounted his appearance 
should be bold, lofty, and majestic ; his eyes shining 
with intrepidity and fire ; his movements light and 
airy as a phantom, with a fairy step, that would 
scarcely break ^ dew di*op ; his actions smooth and 
graceful ; his colour should suit the taste of the pur- 
chaser, though a mahogany bay is certainly the best 
colour ; his marks large, of irregular white, to light up 
the countenance, and at least two white legs, which 
will add mnch to his. beauty — though it must be ac- 
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knowledged, that all parts of a horse that are white, 
are much more tender than any other colour. When 
a horse is rode by any person for you to judge of his 
gaits, you should have him moved towards you, from 
you, and finally by you, as you may have the oppor- 
tunity of discovering, if there is any turning in and out 
about his knees and ancles,. before or behind, which is 
very objectionable. A well shaped horse will track 
as true, or his legs will follow each other in as direct a 
line, as the wheels of, a well constructed carriage. — 
For him to be considered a good riding horse, he 
should move with ease to himself, and pass over the 
ground with great rapidity. Hard steps, short going, 
and great apparent labour, is offensive to the sight, 
unpleasant to the rider, and fatiguing to the horse him- 
self. With respect to the colour of horses, people 
differ very widely ; a black horse, with white face and 
legs ; a grey, or a mahogany bay, with white marks, 
when well kept, are all showy colours ; but for actual 
service, experience has proved, that dark colours, 
witliout any white feet, are far preferable ; for who 
ever recollects to have seen a black, sorrel, or bay 
^ horse, with a bald face and four white legs, distinguish 
himself on the turf, in four mile heats ? I am inclined 
to believe there is no first rate race horse, of that de- 
scription, within tlie United States. 

I have, perhaps, stated some facts relative to horse 
jockeys, in a manner so plain and candid, as to draw 
from them their displeasure. My object is not to 
offend, but to instruct and be useful to those who want 
experience on the subject, for which this little book is 
designed. 

The annexed engraving (See Frontispiece) presents 
my idea of an elegant saddle horse; by a reference to 
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which, the judgqaeikt of a purchaser will not only be 
benefited, but meet with considerable support. 



CARRIAGE HORSES. . 

t Hdb8B(» inleiKfed for a carriage or draft of any 

%9criptioD» sboidd be irom five feet to five feet four 

^c{»$9 high; Aough there are many excellent and 

Indy raiuthle draft horses of much smaller size. The 

greatest attefition should be paid to their habits, temper, 

quality^ and disposition. A horse that has been once 

fiightened in harness, never again is safe for that 

employment. So retentive are their memories, that 

they do not forget an alarm. of that kind cturing their 

whole lives. For the want of experience on this subject, 

hpirses that have been frightened in harness have been 

hitched, to carriages, which too often has been the 

cause of the untimely death of many amiable females 

smd helj^ess children. Indeed, a pair of good and well 

matched, gentle carriage horses, is rarely to be met 

with; as so many good qualities, together with a 

similarity of age, jcolour, size, and marks, is required to 

make them complete and valuable. Their eyes should 

he good, carriage lofty, bodies proportionably large, 

breasts fiiH and wide, their whole bodies heavily 

muscled; their heads, necks, and ears delicate; their 

legs large, sinewy, and bony; their pasterns short, and 

their hoofs moderately large, and not too flat. They 

should be firee firom starting, stumbling, and kicking; 
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and tneir dispositions patient, gentle, and obedient. 
It very often happens that horses are kept together as 
a match, on account of their colour and similarity of 
marks, when no respect is paid to their difference of 
form, spirit, and movements, which often differ as 
widely as the mettled racer from the dull cart horse. 
When thus badly matched, they would very soon 
be separated by a good judge, and nothing short of 
necessity should ever permit them to draw together. 
Carriage horses should carry good tails, naturally or 
artificially, which adds much to their gay and elegant 
appearance; presenting figures ready, apparently, to 
move upon the wind, whilst they are perfectly gentle 
and manageable. Horses of different colours, whose 
spirit, size, and movements are similar, are a much 
better match in harness than those of the same colour, 
with three or four inches difference in height; or one 
dull, and the other spirited; one young, the other old; 
one fat, the other poor ; one with a bald face and white 
legs, the other with white legs; or one active, and the 
other clumsy. 

I have thus taken up the time of the reader, to make 
him the better judge, and give him a correct idea of 
a bad match of carriage horses, which will assist him 
much in selecting those that are good. After being 
thoroughly satisfied about the shape, age, condition, 
&c., of a pair of carriage horses you may be about to 
purchase, it will be necessary, in justice to yourself, 
to try them in harness; though the seller will assure 
you they are as gentle as Iambs, true as honour, and 
finally, the best pair of horses in the world; although 
it is possible for such a statement to be a fact, I would 
sidvise that a trial should be made, and the purchaser 
become his own judge; for which purpose have them 
hitched in a carriage, and driven several times up and 
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down the steepest hill that the road may cross^ which 
is most convenient: if they have any trickst or are not 
trae draft horses, it can be readily discovered: next, 
for the purpose of discovering if they have ever been 
alarmed in harness, frequently open and shut the car- 
riage door, also move and rattle the steps ; if they have 
ever been frightened in harness you will very soon be 
compelled to desist; then by coming to their ftont, and 
with attention observing their ears and eyes, you will 
be informed to your entire satisfaction,if they are safe. 
Horses that have been once alarmed in harness, so 
soon as they hear any ratding noise behind them, 
begin to grow restless, sinking or squatting behind, 
holding the head high, snorting, fetching long breaths, 
moving the ears with great quickness, at the same 
time showing the whites of their eyes. Let me warn 
the reader against the purchase of such horses ; they 
are unfit and unsafe for the use of a family. Horses 
for harness, that are fiery and fretful, are very objec- 
tionable, and should always be avcHded; but great care 
should be taken to distinguish between animals of this 
description, and those that are eager and spirited; the 
former b^in to prance and fret the moment they are 
out of the stable, until they exhaust themselves with 
fatigue ; but the latter endeavour only to be first in the 
chase, or foremost in the field, and are truly valuable; 
possessing those quaUties that resemble prudence and 
courage; the others, intemperate heat and rashness. 
Whenever carriage horses are driven, they should 
be moved off fifteen or twenty steps in a slow walk, 
without the cracking or flourishing of a whip, which 
IS so much the custom, and which is very frequently 
the cause of high tempered horses refusing to ^B,yf i 
after wbiQh their speed may be quickened to whatevei 
gait you may prefer, by the use of s<Hne kind word, 
3 
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to which all horses shouM be accustomed. It is very 
much the practice with drivers to leave their horses 
standing in a carriage, without any person to holcj 
them, for hours together. Having seen the worst of* 
consequences result from this practice, (and with horses 
under the character of being gentle,) I would recom- 
mend that drivers should never give up their reins, 
until they are prepared with some person sufficiently 
strong to hold them. By using such precaution, the 
overturning and breaking many fine carriages, and the 
ruining for ever many valuable and elegant carriage 
horses, would be avoided. 



RACE HORSE. 

It is a remarkable fact, that horses run in all shapes. 
But most generally, those excel upon the turf, that are 
of the following form: head and neck thin, small, and 
delicate; eyes large, plump, and full of expression ; 
nostrils wide, red, and expanded; throttle large; 
shoulders high, thin, and running very far back; breast 
pluihp, full, and wide; body long, round, and rather 
light than heavy; back short as possible; thighs long, 
large, full, and bulging; fore arm large and swelling 
towards his breast ; hocks broad, strong, and bony ; 
legs of moderate size, thin, flat, and sinewy; pasterns 
rather long and small, than otherwise; feet of propor- 
tionable size to the balance of his form ; thou^, of the 
two extremes, small is the best; he should be nervous, 
tractable, and of good spirit, and he should be from 
five feet to five feet four inches high. Such a horse, 
well managed, kept and placed in races, will seldom 
fail to distinguish himself on the turf. 
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KEEPING. 

The keeping a horse for a race is attended with 
much trouble, and requires great attention: but is 
more simple than is generally believed by persons 
wanting experience on that subject. 

A large majority of grooms, even to the present day, 
an; in the habit of giving to race horses large quanti- 
ties of physic, (though the number engaged in this 
practice has been diminishtd within the last ten years,) 
and for the sake of those very valuable animals, I hope 
ere long, such an injurious practice will be entirely 
abolished. All the medicine on earth will never give 
to a horse speed and bottom, that is naturally deficient 
in those respects ; and if he is aflfected at all by its use, 
it roust operate to his disadvantage. 

The plainest and simplest mode of keeping horses, 
has proved much the best, to all who have ventured, 
in defiance of old opinions and customs, to use that 
course. When a horse is in health, the medicioe ge- 
nerally given by grooms, has the effect of relaxing 
the muscles, enfeebling the system, and expanding the 
pores of the skin. I am clearly of opinion, that those 
large doses, which are so often given, never cause a 
Horse, when running, to fetch a longer breath, braced 
his muscles, added to the elasticity of his tendons, in- 
vigorated his system, or gave him, in any way, extra 
powers to perform the task assigned him ; but on the 
<»ntrary, are frequently the means of throwing a 
horse out of order, that in all probability, under dif- 
fe^ent treatment, would have proved successful, if not 
Blaster on the turf: indeed, this has sometimes been 
proved by the change of owners, and when a good 
3* 
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horse has fallen into the hands of one that has observed 
plain and simple treatment — ^the horse that previous to 
the change never was more than second or third best, 
has run with more than anticipated success. 

But many old and ignorant grooms who have never 
been benefited by experience, and all the knowledge 
they possess have been handed to them by persons 
equally ignorant, with themselves, are under a belief, 
that unless a horse swallows a certain number of wind 
balls, that it is impossible he can win a race ; added 
to which, they are extremely superstitious, and some, 
even at the present day, confide in tricks and witch- 
craft. It is to be much regretted that a good horse 
snouid e"'er fall into the hands of such blockheads. 

The first thing necessary in the keeping a race horse 
is, a good log stable, about fifteen feet square : then 
provide a plenty of good and sweet old corn, fodder, 
and oats, and a sufficient quantity of clean and dry 
straw, to change his bed every two or three days. 

Most horses, when first taken up for the purpose of 
being kept, require bleeding ; which a groom can 
always be a judge of from the appearance of the ani- 
mal. Good cloths, girts, &c. should be provided and 
kept on the horse, except at the hours for rubbing, 
which should be regularly three times a day ; in the 
morning, and evening after practice, and at twelve 
o'clock ; for which purpose a curry-comb, brush, straw 
and a large woollen cloth, must be provided and well 
used. Good rubbing assists in putting a horse in order, 
and places on his skin a beautiful gloss. His legs 
must be washed three times a day in clear cold water, 
after which they must be rubbed dry with straw, and 
the naked hand rubbed over the ancles and pasterns, 
until a small degree of warmth is felt Tlie stable 
should be kept perfectly clean. 
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A horse should be given such practice as he is well 
able to bear. As those animals frequently differ in 
every respect so widely from each other, it is impos- 
sible to lay down any rule that should govern, relative 
to the speed or quantity of practice necessary for horses 
10 training. 1 will only remark, that a horse should 
be practised in a moderate gallop, the distance he is 
intended to be run, moving briskly every time he passes 
the stand, and for a short distance on the back of the 
ground: he then should be walked about a mile, and 
again gallopped in manner first directed. Some fleet 
and delicate horses require very little practice indeed ; 
while other hardy and hard bottomed horses require 
and can bear verv hard practice. But the appetite of 
a horse is the best criterion, as relates to that subject 

If a horse refuses to eat, it is an evidence that his 
practice is either too hard or too quick; when he eats 
heartily, it is a proof that he is able to bear what is 
given him. When a horse is first taken into keeping, 
his allowance for the first two or three days, should 
be rather short; which should be offered four times a 
day. His exercise should be walking, for the first 
three or four days; two or three times the distance, or 
round the course of his contemplated race ; after which 
time, his food may be increased with his exercise, 
and he may be regularly fed with from two quarts at a 
feed to four quarts. His food should be often changed 
and prepared thus: hishommony (Indian com ground 
coarse) should be first winded, then thrown into clean 
water, so as to separate the part that is nutritious from 
the husk and chaff; the oats should be lightly beaten 
in a common hommony mortar, to separate them from 
the hull or chafi^ which may be blown off; his foddei 
should be stemmed whenever it is discovered he has 
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too much belly. A horse never should be drawn 
suddenly, as nothing is more weakening. 

The best medicine on earth, that can be employed 
in keeping of a horse, to give him wind and bottom, as 
the grooms term it, is good and sweet food. A greater 
proportion of old oats, hay, or hommony, opens the 
bowels ; and a large proportion of fodder and oats, 
when prepared in the vtray directed, has the reverse 
eSecX; so that by using food that actually contains 
nourishment, and will certainly benefit your horse, you 
may place him in whatever kind of order you think 
proper, without using those medicines which have a 
certain tendency to weaken and relax him. About 
two mashes during the time of keeping, is very bene- 
ficiar; the first as soon as you commence ; the second, 
about eight days previous to his running; composed 
of one gallon of bran, one table spoonful of flour of 
sulphur, and one tea spoonfiil of saltpetre. Most 
grooms are in the habit of giving one, two, or three 
sweats, during the time of keeping ; which method of 
hardening the flesh I am much opposed to. If a horse 
is too gross, gradually increase his exercise, which will 
have the desired effect. Whenever a horse has to 
undergo one of tliose sweats, he is so much weakened 
and relaxed, as to require at least one week to recovei 
his strength. Should a horse, in keeping, lose his 
appetite, it can readily be restored, by a single inno- 
cent drench, composed of a quarter of an ounce of 
asafcetida, one table spoonful of salt, and one quart of 
sassafras tea. Good food, regular feeding, moderate 
exercise, and strict attention to rubbing, are of much 
more importance and benefit to a horse in keeping, 
than the administering of large doses of physic, which 
his nature does not require. 

When a horse is well kept, he will not appear very 
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fat, but his flesh will be very firm and hard ; his legs 

and ancles must be perfectly cool, and not pufied or 

srwelled ; his eyes should be lively, and countenance 

cheerful: he sHould possess no bad habits, but be 

tractable, gentle, and manageable ; his actions smooth 

and graceful ; he should be taught patience ; and often 

practised in starting around the race course, never 

permitting him «to go oi^ until the word GO is given. 

Many advantages result in a race, to a horse, being 

T>roperly broke in starting. 

After a horse has gone through his practice, and has 
been well rubbed, &c. &c. his feet should be stuiied, 
(during the time of his standing in the stable) with 
fresh cow manure, or clay and salt, to prevent his 
ancles from swelling or being heated ; his legs should 
be bathed once a week, with equal parts of old peach 
brandy and fresh butter, or sweet oil and vinegar, 
stewed over the fire until well mixed, and applied 
warm as the hand can bear it. 

Whenever a horse commences his brisk exercise, 
the under part of his ancles should be occasionally 
greased, to prevent their cracking and the scratches 
being produced. The heels of most young horses 
crack, during their exercise, unless this precaution is 
used; fresh butter, sweet oil, or hog's lard, answers 
well for that purpose. 

The subject of keeping horses is so extensive, that 
to treat fully on it, would require a book at least the 
size of this ; the reader, therefore, must be content 
with the few hints and few pages I have devoted to 
this subject 
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RACE RIDER. 



To become a valuable and a good race rider, requires 
more capacity, judgment, experience, and honour, than 
are often found in boys in the habit of riding. And 
no person can be successful on the turf, unless he con 
place the utmost confidence in his rider ; whose in- 
tegrity and honour it would be advisable frequently to 
put to the test Boys are sometimes so young, foolish, 
and destitute of principle, as to receive bribes and 
promises : preventing the best horse from winning, to 
the disgrace of all concerned, and the serious injury 
of his owner ; who, in such cases, never should fail to 
make an example of all persons engaged in the viUfiny. 

A good race rider will have the pad of his saddle 
wet, before he mounts, to keep it firm in its place ; he 
will try his stirrups, and prove them long enough to 
raise himself about two or three mches clear of the 
saddle : he will then tie his bridle a length that will 
allow his horse, when he bears him gradually and 
steadily, to run at his ease, without being jerked 
or jostled ; be should never make a false start, but 
come up even and go off smoothly, without fretting or 
causing his horse to rear; and above all other things 
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Strict and pointed attention should be paid to the orders 
given, and they rigidly adhered to. 

A rider should bear a little forward, steadily as 
possible, and without altering the attitude of his body, 
when whipping, pushing, or running at his ease, taking 
great care to remain steady in his stirrups, holding his 
elbows close, and his hands low. 

A rider, after running his heat, should never dis- 
mount, or give up his horse to any other person, until 
it is his turn to prove his weight, and is directed to 
come to the stand. 



THB 

' BREEDING AND RAISING OP HORSES. 

Thb breeding and raising of horses, to most persons, 
ia a very amusing and pleasing task; but it is attended 
yMk much trouble and expense, unless well managed, 
and then it becomes not only a subject of profit, but 
is well worth the attention of any person, whose situ- 
ation will admit of it, for the purpose of making a 
fortune. 

The raising of cold blooded or common horses, is 
generally a disadvantage to any person, being neithei 
interesting or profitable. A colt three years old» of 
the above description, seldom costs the owner less than 
one hundred and twenty dollars; and when be makes 
a sale, twice out of three times that sum cannot be 
obtained; consequently there is a loss, independent 
of trouble, fiut colts, three or four years old, from 
the best stock in the United States, of large size and 
4 



baviog distinguished themselves on the turf, have conn- 
manded from one hundred to one thousand pounds ! ! 

By raising and running such horses, large sums of" 
money have been accumulated in the United States, 
and particularly in Virginia, where the blood, speed, 
and beauty of horses, are equal to any in the world. 

Much has been stated by English authors, on the 
subject of blood, form, and speed of the English horses ; 
particularly Dorimant, Bay Malton, Eclipse, High- 
flyer, Matchem, Shark, Childers, &c. &c. &c. But 
could the blood, form, speed, and bottom, of our Ame- 
rican horses, Brimmer, Chanticleer, Leviathan, Virago, 
Surprise, Florizel, Potomac, American Eclipse, &c. 
&c. &c. have been contrasted with them, I am induced 
to believe they would have had the same claim to the 
page of record and superior performance. 

True it is, that of Flying Childers it is stated, that 
he run a lyiile in a few seconds over a minute. My 
regard for the life of every human being, particularly 
a valuable race rider, induces me to wish our horses 
may never perform the mile in that time, though we 
have several amongst us whose speed is unknown, 
although they were on the turf several years, contending 
witli very fine race> horses. 

I must confess, that for a horse to run a mile in a 
minute, or eighty-two and a half feet in a second, (as 
stated) surpasses any idea tliat I have entertained of 
the velocity that a horse was capable of. 

In order to raise a beautiful and good racer, a stud 
should be made choice of, that will be a good cross, and 
of the best blood; not less than five feet two, though 
five feet four inches high, is a preferable size. Hft 
should be well proportioned, elegantly formed, of maho- 
gany bay colour, and clear of all defects, particu- 
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(arly spavin and blindness : and should not only have 
proved himself in possession of speed on the turf, but 
bottom also ; and should be a sure foal getter. 

A mare should be made choice of, not less than five 
feet high, with a delicate-head and neck, great length 
of body, large belly, and above all other things, one 
that has proved herself, by her colts, to be a good 
breeder. 

When you commence breeding with a mare of this 
kmd, you are ahnost certain of raising a valuable colt* 
But when you commence with one untried, you run a 
great risk of losing time and raising a horse of the 
120 dollar price, unless the mare, or stock from which 
she originated, was first rate and remarkable for their 
fine colts. Indeed there appears to be the same simi- 
larity in the blood of horses that exist in men, as 
respects their good and bad qualities, shape, &c. &;c. 
We find vice common throughout some feunilies, while 
we see virtue reigning in others. Qnebieed of horses, 
under every care and attention, will only raise you a 
coarse horse or pony; whilst good blooded horses, 
even half starved and under every disadvantage, will 
diow strong marks of beauty, activity, and size ; and 
after winning from his master kind treatment, often 
becomes the champion of the turf. I have known 
several first rate race horses that were once plough 
and draft hortses. 

A brood mare, that has produced one or two good 
racers, from a good cross, in all probability will, at 
any time produce one, when under similar advantages. 
When a colt is foaled early in the spring, he will be 
under every benefit that can be derived from size^ 
strength, and age ; consequently, it would be advisable' 
to put a mare to horse at such time as would produce 
a colt about the fifteenth or twentieth of April. A 
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mare generally goes with foal eleven months and as 
many days as she is years old. A colt foaled in April, 
when three years old would have to carry no more 
weight in a race field than one foaled in August ; which 
would give to the one first foaled a difiference of three 
months of age, and of equal blood and under similar 
advantages* The one first foaled ought very certainly 
to prove best on the turf, from three to seven years old. 

After your mare has been put to the horse of your 
choice, she should not be confined during her preg- 
nancy, but a house or lAed about twelve feet square, 
should be built for the purpose of sheltering her from 
the rain or bad weather ; the south side of this house 
should be left entirely open, so that the mare might 
come in or go out at pleasure : and a manger and rack 
should be confined in it for the purpose of feeding. A 
good bed of straw, and that frequently changed, will 
add much to her comfort, and she will be induced to 
sleep under the shelter if the litter is kept dean. — 
Adjoining this house there should be a lot, enclosed 
with post and railing, containing from one to four 
acres of ground, clear of snags, grubs, and stumps ; in 
which the mare should be confined about two or three 
weeks previous to her foaling : she will then be con- 
venient to assistance, should any be necessary. 

Mares frequently produce colts at fourteen or fifteen 
years of age, and sometimes twenty ; but from five to 
twelve years of age, from experiments made, appears 
to be the most valuable part of a mare's life for raising 
colts. Experience has also proved the great advan- 
tage resulting to the form and size of a colt, from 
letting him get thin upon grass alone, two or three 
times previous to his being three years old; after which 
time he may be constantly pushed as much as possible* 

When the dam and sire of a colt are small, it is to 
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be presumed a colt produced by them will make a 
soldi horse, although there may be no objection to the 
blood; and if he makes a race horse, it will be of the 
unprofitable kind. He may be a winner at three years 
old; at four years old, second best; and being too 
small to carry weight, he never can win again. Such 
a horse will not command a high price with a judge of 
horses, as it is evident that a large horse, with the same 
weight, will beat a small one, when they are equal in 
all respects exeept size. Indeed, for the purpose of 
draft or ridipg, a large horse will command double the 
sum of a small one, which plainly proves the importance 
of breeding from a large stock. 

Wlien a colt arrives at the age of two and a half 
years, it is time he should be handled, and taught the 
use of the bit It is of great consequence he should 
be first gentled by a person who well understands the 
management of horses, to prevent bad habits; as first 
impressions are never entirely removed from man or 
beast. 
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ITkefallowit^ is the tnodt of raising Blooded Horses, as pursued b^ 
Wm, M, Broadnax, of Brunswick County, Virginia,] 

[niOH THE AHEUCAN FABMEE.] 

MODE OF RAISING BLOODED HORSES. 

** In the first place, be particular in selecting a good 
stock to breed from. When the mare is near foaling, 
let her be to herself, and if early in the season, let her 
have a good roomy stable to foal in; and in gfi>od 
weather, let her and her colt be turned into a lot, (of 
wheat I prefer.) Wean the colt the first of October 
in a stable, until it is done snickering after its dam ; 
then turn it in a lot ; if you have more than c»ie, they 
will do best together. 

** Stable them at night, and turn them out in tlie day, 
except in very bad weather : force them all you can the 
first winter. To do this, their principal food should be 
but oats moistened with a due proportion of corn meal 
sprinkled over and mixed with them. Most foals are 
apt to be too delicate ; forcing them, and keeping them 
warm at night, will increase the size of tlieir limbs 
in proportion to the weight of their bodies. After 
they are one year old, they should not be kept so fat, 
nor yet permitted to get poor. A stud colt, which is 
intended to be kept as such, should be separated from 
other horses at a year old, and stabled of nights ; his 
rack and manger should be so high as to strain him a 
little to get food; the windows of the stable should 
also be high, as he will be looking out at them : by 
these means his shoulders will be thrown back, and his 
withers raised. If it be wished to increase his quar- 
tets, enlarge his muscles, and other material parts, 
keep him in the stable frequently, for several days 
together, which will animate him ; then turn him out in 
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a lot, and encourage him to run and exert himself all 
you can, as his parts will acquire size and strength in 
proportion to the use made of them. 

^I would recommend a mare of good form and 
thorough blood, though she cost the most, because her 
colts would cost ^o more to raise them than those flrom 
an ordinary mare, and would probably sell fbr more 
than three or four times as much. The reason I would 
wean in a stable is, that in the usual way of weaning 
in cornfields, &c. the colts run themselves poor before 
they are weaned. I prefer wheat lots for mares and 
cdts, because they like it better than any thing else, 
and I think it agrees better with them. I find oats 
made use of as above stated, not only tlie most healthy 
and best, but also the cheapest food for naares and 
colts. In pursuing the course which has been laid 
down, I obtained the following results : 

•* I selected a mare which I knew to be of good 
stock, but from improper raising was only four feet 
six inches high, and very delicate : The first removal 
from her was four feet ten inches; the second remova 
five feet; the third was five feet two inches; the 
fourth was five feet six inches.** 
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RAISING OF COLTS. 

{ The following answers were returned hy WtUiam R» Johnson, to 
questions propounded ly J, MarahaU, of Fauquier Co. Fa." 

<* Senate CHAKBEa, f^dbraary 4, 1829. 

1. Keep the colts in' pretty good order, not too fat, 
until they are too years old, then break them gently. 

2. Keep them in lots, it does not matter as to size, 
taking care not to allow them to see other horses more 
than possible. 

3 and 4. Grass lots are best, «nd short grass. 

5. Dry food mostly — ^when young, cut oats. 

6. Give corn in the winter; oats in the summer; 
not more at a time than they eat. clean. When they 
are once fat very light feeding is best. 

7. It is not at all necessary to rub them until they 
are two years old. 

8. Wean the colts at about six months old. 

Should the above answers to your questions not be 

sufficiently explicit, they will be with great pleasure 

added to. 

Respectfully, 

WiLUAH R. Johnson. 
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[mOH THS AMKUCAlf FAEMBK.] 

THE BLOODED HORSE. 

Hmo |0 ehoo9e a race horte iy hU extermd appearance^ and io be a 
judge of hie symmetry by angular demonetraiian. 

SULE8. 

IsL Draw a base line from the stifle joint along the 
bottom of the chest to the extreme point of the elbow, 
and to the shoulder-blade joint 

2dly. Draw a line from the curb or hock by the hip 
joint above the back, to an imaginary point. 

Sdly. Draw another line from the point of the shoul- 
der, ranging with the shoulder, and passing above the 
back, until it intersects the line at the imaginary point 

4thly. Draw a line from the intersecting point of the 
shoulders, giving the same declension until it intersects 
the base line. 

5thly. From the stifle to the point of the buttock 
thence to the hip joint, thence declining to the stifle. 

6thly. Draw a line from the hip to the base line, 
right angular declension, then to the shoulder up to the 
chest 

7thly. Then draw a straight line, regardless of the 
curve of the back, to a straight line intersecting at the 
shoulder at the beginning of the crest. 

Sthly. Then take a line from the point of the shoul- 
der, and angular degree, ranging with the shoulder- 
blade to the top of the crest 

9thly. Then, regardless of the rising of the crest. 
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draw a straight line from the top of the shoulder-blade 
to intersect with the point of the former line. 

Thus the real symmetry of a grand and beautiful 
horse, possessed with muscular powers and strength, 
is formed by a right-angled triangle; and the farther 
from it a race horse's form is, the less pretensions that 
horse has to beauty, speed, bottom, or lastingness, ability 
to carry weight, or activity. 

A thick, upright shoulder, is a very certain mark of 
a "stumbler,** and is fit for no use whatever but the 
slow draft. 

A low coupling in the back, is a true mark of weak* 
ness ; it denotes want of strei^gth, lastingness* ability 
to carry weight, or speed. 

A low loin, is a certain mark of weakness, and a 
weakly and washy constitution. 

But a rising loin, of ability to carry weight, speed, 
activity, and lastingness, and a good constitution, sym- 
metry, beauty, and muscular strength* 

A race horse's legs canziot be too short 

A great declivity, and thin shoulders, denotes^ 
speed. 

A narrow breast, weakness. 

A horse's breast bone, formed like that of the rabbit, 
denotes also speed, and it is the best form for a race 
horse. 

'A short, broad hock, denotes strength ; a broad stifle, 
well let down to the curb or hock, denotes bottom or 
lastingness, strength, and activity. 

There are not two race horses in five hundred, pro- 
perly formed in the knees ; whidi should be small, 
divested of superfluous appendages, and stroDg ; they 
denote activitv and strength. 
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A laxy bending pastern, denotes also speed ; a long 
horse is preferable to a short one, because he can 
co^rer a great deal of ground, and can bear pressing 
better and longer. 

The race horse, upon the whole, whose form in 
general, is composed of the essential properties of the 
following animals, viz. the rabbit, grey hound, and 
ostrich^^is the best 

GORWOOD. 

December 6, 1837. 



The following iv the English mode of management and toorhing of 

Race Hor$es. 



In tlie managing and working of race horses^ 
three things are to be considered : the preparaticMi of 
the horse, the conduct of the rider, and the after 
treatment of the horse. The preparation of a race 
horse for running a race is not the work of a few days, 
if there be any great dependence on the success. A 
month at least, is required to harden his muscles in. 
training, by proper food and exercise, and to refine his 
wind, by clearing his body to that degree of perfec- 
tion that is attainable by art. It is first necessary to 
ascertain correctly the present state of the horse, as 
whether he be low or high in flesh; and in either 
case, a proper estimate should be formed of the time 
and means required to bring him into true running 
conation. 
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If a race horse he low in feshf it is necessary to 
fudge of the cause of such state, and to act accordin^^Iy ; 
It is to be remarked, that spices are less to be depended 
on for this purpose than generous food, as malt mashes ; 
and if any thing of the kind be used, let it be the simple 
cordial ball. Feed frequently, and by Uttle at a time : 
while he is thus low, let his exercise be walking only, 
and by no means spare his water, or he will become 
hide-bound: carefully watch him, that full feeding 
may not disagree by making his heels swell, or his 
coat unthrifty ; and if such appearances occur, mash 
him and begin his scourings, otherwise abstain from 
physic until he is in better health. As he improves in 
condition, increase his exercise, but not to such a 
degree as to make him sweat : his food must now be 
the best oats and beans, with wheaten or barley bread ; 
the beans and oats are to be put into a bag and beaten 
until the hulls are all off, and then winnowed clean ; 
the bread instead of being chipped in the common 
way, is to have the crust clean off 

If the horse be in goodfiesh and spirits when taken 
up for his month's preparation, cordials are altogether 
unnecessary ; and the chief business will be to give 
him good food, and so much exercise as will keep him 
in wind, without over-sweating or tiring his spirits. — 
When he takes larger exercise afterwards, towards 
the end of the month, it will be proper to have some 
horses in the place to run against him. This will put 
him upon his mettle, and the beating them will give him 
spirits. This, however, is to be cautiously observed, 
that he has not a bloody heat given him for ten days or 
a fortnight before the plate is to be run for ; and that the 
last heat that is given him the day before the race, must 
be in his clothes : this will make him run with greatly ! 
more vigour when stripped for the race, and feeling the 
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cdd wind on every part In the second wedc, the horse 
should have the same food and more exercise ; and in 
the last fortnight he must have dried oats^ that hare 
been hulled by beating ; after this jockeys wet them 
with the wMtes of eggs beaten up, and then laid out in 
the sun to dry ; and when dry as before, the horse 
is to have them : this sort of food being considered by 
them as very light of digestion, and very good for the 
creature's wind. The beans in this time should be 
given more sparin^y, and the bread should be made 
of three parts wheat and one part beans, or of wheat 
and barley in equal parts. If he should become costive 
under this course, he must then have bran-water to 
drink, or some ale and whites of eggs beaten together ; 
and keep his body moist. In the last week all mashing 
is to be omitted, and barley-water given him in its place ; 
and every day, till the day before the race, he should 
have his fill of hay ; then he must have it given him 
more sparingly, that he may have time to digest it ; 
and in the morning of the race day, he must have a 
toast or two of white bread soaked in ale, and the same 
mst before he is led out of the field. This is an excel- 
lent method, because the two extremes of fulness and 
fasting are at this time to be equally avoided ; the one 
heating his wind, and the other occasioning a faintness 
that may make him loose. After he has had his food, 
the litter is to be shook up, and the stable kept quiet, 
that he may be disturbed by nothing till he is taken 
out to run. 

In the choice of a rider for winning a race, it is 
necessary, as far as possible, to select one that is not 
only expert and able, but honest. He must have a very 
close seat, his knees being turned close to the saddle 
skirts, and held firmly there; and the toes turned 
inwards, so that the spurs may be turned outwards to 
5 
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the horse's belly; his left hand governing the horse's 
mouth, and his right the whip./ During the whole time 
of the race, he must take care to sit firm in the saddle, 
without waving or standing up in the stirrups. Some 
jockeys fancy the last a becoming seat ; but it is certain 
that all motions of this kind do really incommode the 
horse. In spurring the horse, it is not to be done by 
sticking the calves of the legs close to the horse's side, 
as if it were intended to press the wind out of his body ; 
but on the contrary, the toes are to be turned a little 
outwards, and the heels being brought in, the spurs 
may just be brought to touch the side. A sharp touch of 
this kind will be of more service toward the quicken- 
ing of a horse's pace, and will sooner draw blood than 
one of the common coarse kicks. The expert jockey 
will never spur his horse until there is great occasion, 
and then he will avoid striking him under the fore 
bowels, between the shoulders and the girt ; this is the 
tenderest part of a horse, and a touch tliere is to be 
reserved for the greatest extremity. 

As to' whipping the horse^ it ought always to be 
done over the shoulder, on the near side, except in 
very hard running, and on the point of victory ; then 
the horse is to be struck on the flank with a strong 
jerk; for the skin is the most tender of all there, and 
most sensible of the lash. When a horse is whipped 
and spurred, and is at the top of his speed, if he clap his 
cars in his pole or whisk his tail, it is a proof that the 
jockey treats him hard, and then he ought to give him 
as much comfort as he can, by sawing the snaffle back- 
wards and forwards in his mouth, and by that means 
forcing him to open his mouth, which will give him 
wind, and be of great service. If there be any high 
wind stirring in the time of riding, the artful jockey 
will let his adversary lead, holding hard behind him, 
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till he sees an opportunity of giving a loose ; yet m 
this case he must keep so close behind, that the other 
horse may keep the wind from him ; and that he, sit- 
ting lowj may at once shelter himself under him, and 
assist the strength of the horse. If the wind happen 
to be in their back, the expert jockey is to keep 
directly behind the adversary, that he may have al'. 
the advantage of the wind to blow his horse along, as 
it were, and at the same time intercept it in regard to 
his adversary, 

Wfien running on level smooth ground, the jockey 
is to beat his horse as much as the adversary will give 
him leave, because the horse is naturally more in- 
clined to spend himself on this ground ; on the con- 
trary, on deep earths, he may have more Hberty, as 
he wUl there spare himself. 

In riding up hill the horse is always to be favoured, 
by bearing him hard, for fear of running him out of 
wind; but in running down hill, if the horse's feet 
and shoulders vnll bear it, and the rider dares venture 
his neck, he may have a full loose. If the horse have 
the heels of the rest, the jockey must always spare 
him a little, that he may have a reserve of strength to 
make a push at the last post. 

On the jochetfs knowing the ntUure of the horse 
that is to run against him^ a great deal depends ; for 
by managing accordingly, great advantages are to be 
obtained : thus, if the opposite horse is of a hot and fiery 
disposition, the jockey is either to run just behind him or 
cheek-by-jole with him, making a noise with the whip, 
and by that means forcing him on fester than his rider 
would have him, and consequently, spending him so 
much the sooner ; or else keep him just before him in 
such a slow gallop that he may either overreach, or by 
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treading on the heels of the fore horse, endanger 
tumbling over. Whatever be the ground that the 
adversary's horse runs worst on, the cunning jockey- 
is to ride the most violently over ; and by this means 
it will often happen, that in following he either stum- 
bles or claps on the back sinews. The several cor- 
rections of the hand, the whip and the spur, are also 
to be observed in the adversary, and in what maimer 
he makes use ot them : and when it is perceived by 
any of the symptoms of holding down the ears, or 
whisking the tail, or stretching out the nose like a pig, 
that the horse is almost blown, the business is to keep 
him on to his speed, and he will be soon thrown out 
or distanced. If the horse|of the opponent looks dull, 
it is a sign his strength fails him ; and if his flanks 
beat much, it is a sign that his wind begins to fail him, 
and his strength vrill soon do so too. 

The after management of a horse that has run, in- 
cludes the treatment between the heats, and the treat- 
ment after the race is over. After every heat, there 
must be dry straw and dry cloths, both linen and 
woollen, ready to rub him down all over, after taking 
off the sweat with what is called a sweat-knife ; that 
is, a piece of an old sword blade or some such thing. 
After the horse has been well rubbed, he should be 
chafed all over with cloths wet in common water, 
till the time of starting again. When it is certainly 
known that the horse is good at the bottom, and will 
stick at the mark, he should be rode every heat to the 
best of his performance ; and the jockey is, as much 
as possible, to avoid riding at any particular horse, or 
staying for any, but to ride out the whole heat with 
the best speed he can. If, on the contrary, he has a 
fiery horse to ride, and one that is hard to manage, 
hard mouthed, and difficult to be held, he is to be started 
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behind the rest of the horses with all imaginable cool- 
ness and gentleness ; and when he begins to ride at 
some command, then the jockey is to put up to the 
other horses ; and if they ride at their ease, and are 
hard held, they are to be drawn on faster ; and if it be 
perceived that their wind begins to rake hot, and they 
want a sob, the business is to keep them up to that 
speed ; and when they are all come within three quar- 
ters of a mile of the post, then is the time to push for it, 
and use the utmost speed in the creature's power. 

When the race is over^ the horse is immediately to 
be clothed up and rode home ; and immediately on his 
coming into the stable, the following drink is to be 
given him : Beat up the yelks of three eggs, and put 
them into a pint and a half of sound ale, made warm ; 
and let it be given with a horn. After this, he is to 
be rubbed well down, and the saddle-place rubbed over 
with warm water and vinegar, and places where the 
spurs have touched, with the same ; after this he should 
have a feed of rye bread, then a good mash, and at 
some time after these as much hay and oats as he will 
eat. His legs, after this, should be bathed some time 
with a mixture of vmegar and water. ' 
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No situation that a servant can be placed in, requires 
more activity, sobriety, strength, attention, and indus- 
try, than that of an hostler. And how often do we 
see weak, lazy, careless, crippled, and even extreme 
old men, worn out with age and infirmity, placed in 

that employment? Indeed, those are often made 
5# 
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choice of that are unable to perform labour of any 
description. Nothing can be more agreeable to a 
fatigued traveller, than to place his horse in possession 
of every pleasure, every comfort possible, after his 
having feithfully performed a hard ride, or on a journey ; 
which he cannot have the opportunity of doing, unless 
a fit person is selected for an hostler. 

Many fine horses and stables have been destroyed 
by carelessness. Hostlers that smoke pipes or segars, 
are unfit for that employment. 



STABLES. 

Nothing conduces more to the health of a horse, 
than a good and wholesome stable. It should be built 
upon a liigh, airy, and firm situation, that the horse, in 
bad weather, may come in and go out clean. No 
animal delights more in cleanliness than the horse, or 
to whom bad smells are more disagreeable and perni- 
cious. Great attention should be paid to the removal 
of all offensive and putrid matter, to prevent the farcy 
and other troublesome and distressing diseases, which 
frequently proceed from such neglect. A log stable is 
preferable to any other, on account of its admitting a 
free circulation of air in summer ; and by the use of 
slabs or straw in winter, can be made warm and com- 
fortable. Opposite to each stall there should be a 
lattice or window, with a shutter; by which means you 
can, at pleasure, either welcome tte cheering, breeze, 
or bar out the threatening storm. The rack should be 
smooth, high, and firmly fastened to the wall ; which 
will prevent a horse injuring h^s eyes, skinning his 
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fece, and doing himself other injury when feeding. 
The upright pieces in a rack should be four, or foui 
and a half inches apart, to prevent long food from 
being unnecessarily wasted. The halter should never 
be tied to the rack, (several fine horses having been 
ruined by such carelesness,) but should be passed 
through a ring in the manger, and confined to a longer 
or smooth piece of wood, weighing about a pound. 
With a baiter of this description, there is no danger 
of a horse's hanging, alarming, or injuring himself. A 
stall should be four and a half or five feet wide, which 
will allow him to lie down with comfort The stable 
floor should be planked, to make the coat of hair show 
to advantage ; but a dirt floor is far preferable, when 
a horse is wanted for actual service : there is a mois- 
ture received by the hoof from the earth, which is 
absolutely necessary to make it tough and service- 
able. Either kind of stable floors should be a little 
raised towards the manger, to turn the urine from the 
stall, which produces an unpleasant smell, and (when 
permitted to stand a length of time) very unwhole- 
some vapours. When the size of a stable is calculated 
for several horses, the partitions between the stalls 
should be neatly and smoothly planked low enough to 
the floor, to prevent the horse when lying down, 
getting his legs through, and high enough at top to 
prevent them from smelling, biting, and molesting 
each other. A plentiful bed of clean, dry straw aflbrds, 
to a fatigued or travelling horse, as great a welcome 
as his food, and is as necessary in a stable as the 
pitchfork, curry-comb, and brush. 
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NICKING. 

Nicking a horse has been generally believed to be 
attended with much difficulty, and to require great in- 
genuity and art to perform the operation. The nicking* 
alone, is by far tfie easiest* part, as the curing and 
puUying requires considerable attention and trouble. 
Nicking is an operation performed for the purpose of 
making a horse carry an elegant artificial tail, which 
adds much to his beauty and value. A horse may be 
finely shaped, "even without fault, except carrying a 
bad tail, and he will not command a larger sum than 
one of very k)ose and ordinary shape elegantly nicked. 
One thus operated on, will have an appearance of 
gaiety, sprightliness, and life, which cannot be given 
by art in any other way ; indeed, it very frequently 
happens the tail sells for one fourth the value of the 
horse, which argues strongly in favour of the opera- 
tion being performed on every tolerable likely horse, 
that is naturally deficient in that respect 

Some are of opinion, and particularly our plain, 
good oldr'^rmers, who are in the habit of raising fine 
horses, that nicking is injurious, weakening the back, 
unstringing the tendons, relaxing the muscles about the 
hind parts, causing a horse frequently to fall and some- 
times to catch upon their ancles behind, almost 
breaking the rider's back ; in all of Mthich they are 
entirely mistaken, and would readily be convinced of 
the fact, if they were to study the anatomy of the 
horse. Every tendon, muscle, nerve, artery, &c. that 
is separated in nicking, is always cut in docking; 
and we do not find it the result of experiment, that a 
horse with a long tail is more durable, stronger, ree 
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from catching or sinking behind, than a horse that has 
been docked. Nicking will never make a bad horse a 
good one, or a good horse a bad one. 

The opinion unfavourable to nicking, no doubt, has 
taken its rise from many delicate, weak, long-legged 
horses being nicked for the purpose of selling them. 
When the operation succeeds well, the horse assumes 
a oew appearance, being more like a dancing master 
than a grave digger, after which he will continue to 
practise his old habits of catching behind, or making a 
how, although he appears as if he could glide upon the 
wind. This elegant tail causes them to forget this is the 
same tender and weak horse that was in bad habits 
before he w^as nicked; and almost proves, without 
reflection, that nicking is the cause of his apparent weak- 
ness. Indeed if such opinions were founded on fact, 
all horses that had been nicked, would fall and catch 
behind, whenever they had to descend a small hill. I 
i^ve never known an instance of a horse catching 
behind after being nicked, that was not in tlie habit 
previous to the operation being performed. 

Before I describe the operation of nicking, it may 
be necessary to inquire into the effect, or how the 
elevation of the tail is brought about. In order to do 
^ and judge of the operation with propriety, we 
^ust consider the tail elevated or raised by one set of 
nouscles, ending in large tendons, and depressed or 
drawn down by another ; the muscles and tendons that 
elevate the tail, are stronger and more numerous, and 
'tearer to the bone than those that depress it ;* they are 
dosely connected to the bones of the tail by fleshy 
fibres, and terminate in strong ten4ons at the extre 
^^^' The tendons that throw down or depress the 
*ail, are two in number, and may be found within a 
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quarter of an inch of the outer sides of the tail, next ia 
the hair. There are three arteries ; two large, on the 
outer side and immediately under the tendons, and- one 
in the centre between the two nearer the bone, all 
running into a longitudinal direction, and decreasing 
in size to the extreme end. 

To perform the operation of nicking, it is first neces- 
sary the horse should be well secured, to prevent his 
kicking or doing other injury ; a twitch is to be put on 
his upper lip, but not so high as to prevent his breath- 
ing; a cord is to be made fast to the fetlock of one of 
his hind legs, thence caixied forward and made fast to 
his fore leg above the knee, which will effectually 
prevent his doing injury during the operation. — [iSee 
Plate.] 

Being now confined, you are ready to commence 
the operation, which chiefly consists in a transverse 
division of those depressing tendons of the tail, and 
such a position afterwards as will keep their extremi- 
ties again from coming into contact ; so that an inter- 
vening callous fills up the vacuity, and elevates, erects, 
and props the tail. There are three different modes 
of nicking, all of which I will proceed tb explain, 
giving an opportunity to any person, about to perform 
the operation, to make their selection. 

To make a horse cany an elegant tail, is attended 
with some uncertainty, as much depends upon the 
spirit, disposition, form, size of the bone of the tail, 
&c. &c. <fec. A horse of good spirit, tolerable shape, 
and a small bone in the tail, can be made to carry an 
elegant tail with the greatest ease ; particularly if he 
carried a tolerably natural tail. But a dull, leather- 
headed, flop-eared horse, with a remarkable large bone 
in his tail, will set you a task, although you may break 



(he bone in two or three places — ^indeed there is so 
mnch difference in horses, that some judgment must 
be exercised about the mode best to be adopted to the 
accomplishment of the object in view. 

Nothing can more disfigure tbe appearance of a 
horse, than to be half nicked. The form of the tail, 
when this unfortunately ha{^ns, departs from the 
simplicity of nature, and never attains the el^ance 
of art • 

The first mode of nicking I shall describe, is the 
simplest, and attended with the least trouble; and 
dthough it succeeds well, twice out of three times, yet 
I think inferior to the other two I shall presently de- 
scribe. Being prepared with a sharp knife and a 
crooked [Hece of iron or buck's horn, for the purpose 
of performing the operation. 

1st. Have a twitch placed upon his nose as directed 
in the engraving annexed. — Figure 3. 

2d. With a strong rope, confine his left hind leg to 
his left fore leg, above the ha&e.'^-^Figures 5 4* 0* 

3d. Flat the tail close uid neatly, from the root to 
the end, clubbing or turning it over a small stick. — 
Figure 7. 

4th. Turn the tail up, with a strong arm that can 
keep it firm and steady, in a direct line with his rump 
and back-bone. — Figure!. 

5th. With a sharp knife make an incision on each 
side of the tail about three inches long, in a longitu- 
dinal direction, about two inches from the root, and 
about a quarter of an inch firom the outer edge of the 
tail, next to the hair ; so soon as you get through the 
skin, you will find exposed the two large tendons. 
6 
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6th. Make a second pair of incisions, similar to 
the first, commencing within about two inches of the 
termination of the first. 

7th. Make one other pair of incisions, in length pro- 
portioned to the length of the tail, taking care to leave 
about two inches at the end. 

8th. With a crooked iron or horn, take up the ten- 
dons at the first incision, as near the root of the tail as 
possible, and cut therh smoothly in two. 

9th. Take up the tendons at the second incision, 
and by using strength, draw those in the first incision 
out at the second. 

10th. Draw those of the second out at the third 
incision, and cut them oflf smoothly. 

11th. Wash the tail in strong salt and water, and 
take from the neck vein half a gallon of blood, three 
times within a week. 

12th. The horse may be turned out or used mode- 
rately, and should be fed on green or light food; his 
tail should be washed clean, with soap and water, three 
or four times within a fortnight ; by which time, in all 
probability, he will be entirely well. A horge nicked 
in this way will require no pulleying, provided the tail 
is well strained up, with a strong arm, twice a day. 

The second mode of nicking is attended with more 
trouble than the first : but with the greatest certainty 
of a horse carrying an elegant tail. Having confined 
the horse as first directed, and prepared yourself with 
a sharp knife — 

1st. Make an incision entirely across the under 
part of the horse's tail, deep enough on each side to 
cut in two the depressors or tendons, but shallow 
in the middle, and about two inches from the root of 
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the tail. When the depressors are entirely cut in 
two, one end of them will suddenly draw towards the 
romp, and the other will slip or shoot out of the 
wound about half an inch, which must be cut off 
smoothly and even with the wound. 

2d. The second incisions must be made like the 
first, from which they must be distant about three 
inches. 

3d. The third incisions should be made like the 
second, except deeper. If any artery should be cut, 
it is no cause of alarm; as a plentiful bleeding is ot 
infinite service in speedily curing the tail thus operated 
on, and the blood is easily stopped by wrapping the 
tail up with a small quantity of salt, added to a handful 
of flour, or by placing him in the pulleys ; though from 
a gallon to a gallon and a half of blood would not be 
too much to lose. 

4th. After nicking, the tail ihould be washed in 
strong salt and water, and the horse may not be pul- 
leyed for three or four days, at which time all blood, 
dirt, &c. should be carefully removed, not only from 
the under part of the tail, but from amongst the hair 
also, and should be kept clean until he is cured, which 
will be about three weeks; by which time should he 
not be fat, his condition vnll be much improved. 

5th. The tail should be taken out of the pulleys 
every three or four days, unplatted, and washed clean 
with strong soap-suds. 

6th. Bleed every five or six days, taking from a 
half to a gallon of blood at each bleeding, and if the 
tail appears much inflamed, bleed oflener; it will 
remove fever and inflammation, and cause the wounds 
to heal very quick. 
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7th. His food should be easy of digestion, light 
and cool, such as bran, oats, or green food of any kind. 
If the root of the tail should be inflamed, (which is very- 
often the case after pulleying,) or should small bile9 
appear, apply a little tincture of myrrh, copperas, or 
blue-stone water. It very often happens, that the 
hair in the tail of a nicked horse shows a disposition 
to drop, which should be prevented, by washing the 
tail in sharp vinegar, and keeping it nice and clean 
with 8oap*suds. The matter dischaiged from the 
wounds, if permitted to remain amongst the hair for 
twenty-four hours;, will take it off as readily as a 
knife. It is of very great importance to prevent this, 
as the best nicked horse in die world will lo<^ ugly» if 
he has little or no hair in his tail ; besides, it geneiTsdly 
takes twelve months to replace it 

Horses are sometimes nicked, when tiieir blood is 
in a bad state, which is the cause of their tails swelling 
and showing marks c^ violent inflammation; to remove 
which, it will be only necessary to bleed plentifiiUy, 
and apply a poultice made of a strong deooction of red 
oak bark and com meal 

If this operation should be performed in a season 
of the year when flies are troublesome, the tail and 
buttocks of the horse should be anointed with stur- 
geon's oil, which will effectually remove them. 

I shall now proceed to describe the third and best 
mocfe of nicking every description of horses; and 
which, if well attended to, will seldom or never fail to 
succeed. 

1st* The stall, pulleys, halter, and manger, should 
all be prepared for the reception of a horse, previous 
to being nicked, as directed in the engraving pre- 
fixed. The pulleys {figure 2) about six or eight feet 
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apart, and about the same distance from the stable 
floor, over each side of the stall, and firmly fastened 
to the "wall ; a smooth and small cord is then to be 
passed through each of the pulleys, and to each end 
must be confined two equal weights, as figure 10 ; the 
halter should be constructed and fastened as figure 1 1 ; 
the trough should be securely fastened to the stall or 
wall, to prevent its being pulled down, {figture 8,) 
the stall should be three or three and an half feet 
wide, and not deep enough to allow a horse to rub and 
disfigure his tail, as figure 9. 

2d. The horse should be confined, as figures 5, 6, 
and 3, and the tail closely and neatly platted up and 
clubbed at the end, or turned over a small stick, and 
securely tied with a waxed string, as figures 7 and 4. 
3d. Being provided with a sharp knife and a crook- 
ed piece of buck's horn, and the tail being turned up 
by a strong arm, in a direct line with the back bone, 
as before mentioned, commence the operation by mak- 
ing a transverse incision, immediately across the tail, 
one and a half inches from the root, and deep enough 
to separate entirely the tendons on each side of the 
under part of the tail, which will be found about a 
quarter of an inch from the hair on the outer edge ; 
this incision in the middle may be shallow. The large 
arteries lie so immediately under the tendons, that they 
are often wounded or separated in performing this 
operation, which will be a great advantage in the 
healing of the wounds, instead "oi doing injury by the 
loss of blood. But whenever a horse may have bled 
from one to two gallons, the bleeding will readily stop 
by placing the tail in pulleys, or by applying a Ismail 
quantity of flour and- salt to the wound, and wrap the 
tail up moderately tight with a linen rag, from the 

root to the end. 
6* 
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4ih* Make iyro iBmiQm lengthwise or longitudi- 
nally, (comoQenciiig abput two or two and a half inches 
from the cros9 or transverse incision,) and about three 
inches in lengthi which will expose the large tendons 
on each side. 

5th« Make two other incisions of the same kind, 
commencing about one inch from the second, and in 
length running within about two inches of the end of 
the tail. 

6th. Make a transverse incision within half an inch 
of the termination of the longitudinal incisions, (or 
those made lengthwise,) pretty deep. 

7th. With a buck's horn take up the large tendons 
in the second incisions, and draw the ends out of the 
first ; take up those in the third and draw the ends out 
of the second, and at the upper part of the wound cut 
off the tendons even and smooth. 

8th. With a strong arm strain up the tail opposite 
the second incisions, until the bone slips or breaks ; 
treat the tail opposite the third incisions in the same 
manner — also the fourth and last, which should be 
made across. 

9th. Wash the tail in strong salt water, and the 
horse may be placed in a stall, turned in a pasture, or 
elsewhere, for two or three days. 

10th. Wash the wound and tail clean with strong 
soap suds, and place the horse in the pulleys, by pas- 
sing a small noose (Figwe 1) over the stick confined 
in the hair, at the end of the tail — (Figure 4.) 

1 Idi. Take from the neck v^in half a gallon of blood, 
each week, until he gets well ; or double the quantity 
should the tail be much inflamed. He should remain 
in the pulleys about three weeks, in order to give the 
new flesh time to get firm, and should be washed once 



a day with castile soap^ so that it may be kept entirely 
clean. The tail should be taken out of the pulleys 
twice a week, the hair unplatted, and permitted to 
remain down all night, and the horse changed to a 
clean and large staU, with a good bed of straw, for the 
purpose of sleeping and refreshing himself. Before he 
is again confined, he may be rode two or three hundred 
yards, slow, and without being fretted. Whilst stand- 
ing in the pulleys, his legs should be frequently bathed 
with pot-liquor, in which bacon was boiled; vinegai 
and sweet oii, or lard and spirits of any kind ; and 
a mash should be given him at least once a week, of 
one gallon of bran or oats, with a table spoonful of 
powdered brimstone, and one tea spoonful of salt- 
petre; not permitting him to drink for six hours after- 
wards. His halter should be made of substantial 
materials, to prevent his breaking loose whilst confined 
in the pulleys, pulling the hair out of the end of the 
tail, and doing himself other injury. A bucket of salt 
and water may be given twice a week during his con- 
finement, which will be very grateful to the taste and 
cooling to the system. 

12th. Great pains should be taken to have the weights 
to the pulleys equal, in order to keep the tail in a per- 
pendicular direction, and prevent it from turning to 
either side during the time of healing; as a horse that 
carries his tail round to one side, instead of being 
elegantly nicked, is ruined. The wounds, occasionally, 
should be washed in blue-stone or copperas water, 
which will cause them to heal rapidly; the horse 
should have as much green and light food as he can 
eat, such as bran, oats, &c. Some horses that are 
nicked in this way, and are pulleyed only four or five 
days, carry very handsome tails; but I am of opinion. 
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to ensure success, it is necessary they should be kept 
in the pulleys until the wounds are perfectly well. 



PRICKING. 

The pricking a horse has proved to be as useless an 
operation as it is simple, seldom or never having the 
desired effect; consequently the practice should be 
abolished. Many nicked horses fail to carry good 
tails; and much less is it to be expected from a horse 
tliat is pricked. I would recommend that the operation 
should never be performed. 



#• 



FOXING. 

To fox a horse is an operation so simple, that it can 
be performed by almost any person. The only skill is, 
to select such horses as will be improved by being 
foxed. There is an instrument generally used for this 
purpose ; but the operation can be performed very 
correctly without it. The simplest and easiest mode 
is, to take a very small paint-brush, and with paint 
that will form a contrast to the colour of the horse, 
mark the ears of the shape and length you prefer ; 
then place on his nose a twitch ; have one of his fore 
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legs held up ; and with a «harp lun& cut off the ears, 
carefully f<^wing the line ivhich was previously made 
^th the brush ; the skin will immediately slip down 
and leave the gristly part a little naked, which must 
be washed in salt and water once a day for about a 
week, after which they should be greased with a little 
sweet oil, fresh bitter, or hog's lard, and they will get 
entirely well in two or three weeks. A horse with a 
small, thin, delicate bead, will always be much im- 
proYcd by being foxed. But a horse with a fleshy, 
heavy, thick, or long head, will show with less advan- 
tage after his ears are cut off, even if he carried them 
extremely bad previous to the operation. 



DOCKING. 

DocKDf o a horse is an operation so simple, as to re 
quire but little skill or judgment in its performance. 
A twitch is to be placed upon the upper lip of the 
horse, but not so high as to prevent his breathing, (as 
in the engravii^ for nicking, figure 3,)— one of his 
fore legs must be held up to prevent his kicking or 
doing other iqpiry, and a waxed string must be tied 
very tight twice round the tail, just above the place 
where it is to be cut off; a large block of wood is to 
be placed upon his rump, and the tail turned up and 
laid smoothly on the block ; then, with a sharp instru- 
ment, you may cut the tail the length you prefer, 
(though horses docked short generally carry the best 
tail^) or after the waxed string is securely tied, take 
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the tail in one hand, and a large knife (sharpened on a 
brick to give it a rough edge) in the other, and with 
ease, at one stroke, you may cut the tail in two : then 
take a piece of iron, moderately hot, place a little rosin 
in the wound, and sear it, recollecting to cut off the 
waxed string two or three days afterwards, and grease 
the tail with a little fresh butter or sweet oil, which 
will cause it to heal very quickly afterwards. When 
a horse is docked, the same tendons, arteries, and 
nerves are separated, that are divided in nicking ; and 
it is very rare that a horse's life is endangered or lost 
in consequence of performing either operation. 



[from loddon'8 bnotclopjbou of aomcultueb.] 

CASTRATING COLTS. 

The time for castrating or gelding of colts is 
usually when they are about a year old; although 
this operation is frequently suspended till the second 
year, especially when it is intended to keep them on 
hand, and without employing them in labour till the 
following season. Parkinson disapproves of delaying 
this operation so long, and recommends twitching 
the colts, a practice well known to the ram breeders, 
any time after a week old, or as soon after as the 
testicles are come down ; and this method, he says, 
he has followed himself, vrith great success. Blaine's 
remarks on the subject of castration appear wor- 
thy of notice : he says, when the breed is particu- 
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larly good, and many considerable expectations are 
formed on the colt, it is always prudent to wait till 
twelve months: at this period, if his fore parts are 
correspondent with his hinder, proceed to castrate ; 
but if he be not sufficiently well up before, or his neck 
be too long and thin, and his shoulders spare, he will 
assuredly improve by being allowed to remain whole 
six or eight months longer. Another writer suggests 
for experiment, the spaying of mares, thinking they 
would work better, and have more wind than geldings. 
But he does not appear to have been aware that this is 
by no means a new experiment ; for Tusser, who wrote 
in 1562, speaks o{ gelding fillies as a common practice 
at that period. The main objection to this operation 
is not that brood mares would become scarce, as he 
supposes ; but that, by incapacitating them from breed- 
ing, in case of accident, and in old age, the loss in this 
expensive species of live stock would be greatly 
enhanced. An old or lame mare would then be as 
worthless as an old or lame gelding is at present. 



[The following mode of castrating eolta is taken from Mr, Skinner's 
American Turf Register and Sporting Magaxine,] 

The operator must in the first place provide himself 
with a strong rope, a couple of clamps for each colt, 
(if he intends altering more than one,) a little paste, a 
ball of twine or good thread, and a phial of the following 
mixture : 

R. Two tea-spoonfuls of red precipitate^ 

One do, of corrosive stiblimate, 

to be well ground separately, and then intimately 
mixed. The clamp is made thus: Take a piece ol 
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rfder six inches long and from three quarters to one 
inch in diaitieter ; bark it, and split it through the middle, 
land having taken out the pith, cut one adjoining end 
of each piece with a slope, from the inside out- 
wards, about an inch, and notch it on the outside, as 
also the other end that is not sloped, that they may be 
securely tied together. Fill the hollows nicely with 
the paste, and sprinkle over it some of the mixture in 
phial. Then place the sloped ends together in such a 
manner that the other ends will be separated about an 
inch, and tie them by several turns of die thread in that 
position, dius: 




Every preparation bdi^ made; the colt thrown 
and carefully tied; the integuments of the testicles are 
to be laid open, the stone pulled out, and die epididy- 
mis separated from its adhesion to the lower end of 
the testicle as in the ordinary way. The cord is then 
caught in one of the clamps, which is pressed hard 
upon it, and firmly tied at the open end. When this 
is accomplished, the cord must be cut directly off, close 
to the edge of the clamp, and a little more of the above 
mixture should be sprinkled upon the ends exposed by 
the knife. After the operation is concluded, the clamps 
should be suffered to remain on eighteen or twenty-four 
hours. They may then be taken off by penning the 
colt in a confined place, and cutting the strings which 
tie their blunt ends. Neither swelling, nor stiffness, 
nor any other inconvenience follows this operation, and 
the animal appears, after he is relieved of the clamps, 
as well as ever he was. This method may, with equal 
eflScacy, be applied to every other animal whose age 
or .size renders the old way precarious. 



. FATTENING. 

To fatten a iiorse ih a short space of titne, has 
generally been considered a very great art, and at- 
tended ^th much difficulty. Some authors are of 
opinidn, it is necessary for a horse t6 swallow a certam 
quantity of medicine to produce the desired eflfect ; 
while others rely on an tincommon of peculiar kind of 
food; but experience has proved thatbotli opmions 
are erroneous^ and that the few simples which I shall 
bere recomhiend, together with good rubbing and a 
particidar manner of feeding, wilf accomplish the fat- 
tening of a horse that ir not a garran or extremely 
poor, within three Or four weeki^. After your stable 
is prepared, (as directed in pages 46 and 47,) provide a 
I^nty of good sweet corn, hommony, oats, bran, and 
fodder ; also a sufficient quantity of straw to keep him 
with a comfortable ccnd clean bed ; then notice the 
condition of the animal, for the purpose of bleeding in 
the neck. Shodd he be very poor, take from him only 
one quart of blood ; if in tolerable plight, two quarts 
—repeating the bleeding at the expiration of every 
eigfit or ten days, until he is fat. Take of flaxseed 
one pint, boll it to a strong tea of one quart ; take d 
powdered brimstone, one table spoonful; salt-petre, 
one tea spoonful ; of bran, one and a half gallons ; mix 
them all together, 9(HiIding the bran with the tea, form- 
u^ a mash; which may be given every eight days : 
tiot permitting the horse to drink cold water for eight 
or ten hour» afterwards. Take of asafcetida (which 
can be procured from any apothecary's shop) half an 
ounce ; wrap it in a clean linen rag, and nail it m the 
bottom of tlie manger where the animal is fed; at 
first the horse will eat unwillingly where it is placed, 
but in a few days he will grow remarkably fond of it, 
7 
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When you commence kind treatment towards a 
horse that has been cruelty used, let it be with great 
caution, or you may produce a founder or sc»ne otiier 
mji^ry.; those serviceable anknals being too often hard 
used and half starved* For three or four days, allow* 
ance a horse you contemplate &ttening, to two and . 
a half gallons a day, mx or eight bundles of foddei:« 
or an equal quantity pf hay ; after which you may 
keep your rack constantly full of long food, and never 
permit the manger to be entirely ^empty ; taking care 
to change the food every day, jiving the largest pro- 
portion of bran, viz.: — ^bran and hommony, bran and 
oats, bran and corn, bran alone, oats, corn,, hommony, 
&c. &c. The fopd moistened occasionally with strong 
sassafras tea» produces an admirable efl^ct ; it whets 
the appetite, eiu'iches the blood, and opens the bowels. 
Whenever a horse is fed, all dust, sour food, &c. 
should be removed from his manger, which should 
be washed twice a week with vinegar and. salt ; this, 
kind of attention will aid the appetite and keep the 
manger sweet and clean. If the season of the year 
you undertake to fatten in, affords green food of any 
kind, a little about twelve o'clock would^ assist you 
much in accomplishing your object. In the bucket in 
which you water, throw a handful of salt, two or three 
times a week; it becomes very grateful to the taste, 
after a few days' confinement,, and will prevent bis 
pawing and eating dirt. If the object is to fatten a 
horse as speedily as possible, giving Jo him unusual 
life and spirits, he should not be broi^ht out pf the 
stable, nor even led to waiter. .But if flesh is to be 
placed upon a horse to render hard service, I would 
recommend moderate exercise once every three days, 
carefully avoiding fretting or alarming him; more iur 
jury may be done a horse by fretting him one day, 
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Aan yon caa remove in a week by the kindest treat- 
ment Hie hoofsr should be cleaned out every morn- 
ing and evening, stuffed with clay and salt, or fresh 
cow manure, to keep the feet 600I and prevent a swel- 
ling in the legs. A plenty of good rubbing is abso- 
llEit^y necessary for the placing of flesh speedily on a 
horse ; and a blanket as a covering, at any time except 
the -summer months, will place on his coat of hair a 
beautiful gloss, and add much to his comfort and ap- 
parent vahie. 



EXCESSIVE FATIGUE. 

PoR a horse to undergo very great fatigue without 
injury, requires at least one week's preparation. Pre- 
vious to entering him on his journey, he should be fed 
j^ntifully on solid old food, such as com, fodder, 
hay or oats, and smartly exercised from five to ten 
miles a day. He should be Well rubbed two or three 
times every twenty-four hours, which will very readily 
have the effect of making his flesh not only firm, but 
hard. I have no doubt, from the experiments I have 
made, that any tolerable good and active horse may be 
rode one hundred miles, in a pleasant long day, with- 
Cfut receiving any permanent injury, by observing the 
treatment I sh&II here recommend. Experience ha^ 
proved that rainy or drizzly weather is more favoura- 
ble to the ^performance of an excessive hard ride, than 
a day that is fair or sultry, with sunshine ; rain has 
the eflect of keeping him cool, suppling his limbs, ot 
moistening and refreshing him. On the night pre- 
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yxoxa to his enj^aguig in this laborious ui^ckrtakingy 
feed your horse with one and a half gallon of oats, or 
one gallon of corn and six bundles of foddejr ; in the 
morning feed witb one quart of oats or com only, and 
ofier some salt and water, of which a horse is i^pt t^ 
drink but little early in the mornii;^. . You then set 
out on your journey^ in such speed as is proportioned 
to the distance you contemplate going in the di^y. A 
rider, who U coa>peUe4 to perform a long journey ui 
haste, and with certainty, in a given time, should be 
extremely particular in his manner of riding. He 
should bear lightly and steadily on his bridle and stir- 
rups, never jerking, cheicking, or stopping his horse 
suddenly, or change his gaits too frequently ; all these 
things have a tendency to weaken and fatigue a horse 
extremely. A good rider will more resemble the light 
and airy movements of a feather, than the dull and 
leaden gravity of a bullet ; the same horse can convey 
a good rider twenty miles farther in a day than he can 
one unskilled in this necessaiy apd elegant accomplish.- 
ment. After progressing about fifteen or eighteen 
miles, refreshment will be neqessary, not only for the 
horse, but the rider also. You will then give him a 
bucket of salt Bjod water with two handfuls of com 
meal thrown therein, and one quart of oats or com ; 
at twelve o'clock and at dinner time, feed and water in 
the same manner* Great care should be taken to prer 
vent your horse from drinkii]^ cold pond or. well water, 
or indulge in apy inviting rivulet he may meet in his 
road, more than to moisten his mouth. It is a pract 
tice among hostlers, when they have i^o particular 
directions^ to plunge horses that are tired and heated 
at twelve o'clock, into cold pond water 9 in preference 
to which I wouJd advise that their legs should be well 
rubbed with about half a pint of any kind of spirits^ 



Yoor last feed beii^ at two o'clock, or dfiiner time, 

yoar horae will require nothing more until night. 

The day's ride being performed, turn him into a lot to 

oofA and wallow ; after which let him be placed in a 

stall, on a good bed of straw. * 1st Offer him a bucket 

of water. 2d. R^nove all dirt and dust from his legs 

and ancles with soap and warm water. 8d. Bathe 

hfan from his belly to his hoofs with equal parts of 

Tin^ar and spirits, to which add a little sweet oil, fresh 

butter, or hog's lard, stewing them -ail together, and 

make use of the mixture as warm as the hand can bear 

it 4th. He must be well curried, brushed^ and finally 

polished with a sheepskin or woollen cloth. 5th. His 

feet should be nicely cleaned out, and stufied with clay 

and salt, or fresh cow manure. 6th. He should be fed 

with one gallon of old Corn, or one and a half gallons 

of oats,' and six bundles of old fodder. Your horse 

being now in possession of every attention and comfort 

you cocdd oflfer him, will soon be refreshed, forget his 

hard service, and be again prepared, by the next 

morning, to obey you whither you may direct his 

footsteps. If you have more than one day's journey to 

perform vrith great rapidity, observe the same rules of 

feeding, watering, and attention, as directed for the first 

day, except the feed at twelve o'clock, which quantity 

must be doubled. Many elegant and high spirited 

korses have been ruined and rendered useless by per- 

scMis wanting experience on the above subject, who 

were disposed to treat those faithfiil animals with every 

kindness in &eir power; yet being under the neces^ 

si^ of performing a long journey in a limited time, 

and not knowing that the will of a heated and fatigued 

horse should be contrdled, they have permitted him 

to eat as mudi as he pleased, or when- heated, to drink 

as modi cold ftmd or branch water aa his great thirst 
7* 



wodd induce turn ; whiph b^ve often been die meaiM df 
producing cholic^ founder, and otbei* diseases^ that too 
frequently prove fatal in the hs^nds of a common farrier, 
to which title every hostler, blacksmith, and every 
blockl^ad of a servant^ who does not even understand 
the currying of a b(^ae, have pretensioi^s. .The I09& 
of two or three quarts of blood, to a horse that has 
undergone excessive fetigue, will remove the soreness 
and stijOTness <^ his limbs, the AiUural ccmiequence of 
violent exertions. 



TREATMENT ON A JOURNEY. 

' To perform a long journey, with comfort and ease 
to a hiH-se, and satisfaction to the rider,, requires some 
attention to the feedings for eight or ten days j^reviousi 
to the setting out A horse uncommonly fat, running 
late at grass, fed with unsubstaptial food, such as 
bran, &c. or unaccustomed to exercise and fatigue, is 
very unfit to perform a journey on^ unless prepared by 
being fed on old and solid food, for eight or ten days, 
such as corn, fodder, oats, or hay, sind given moderate 
exercise. A horse about half fat is in the best situa- 
tion to bear the fatigue and labour of a journey by 
foUovnng the mode of treatment I shall here recom- 
mend. If he is only a tolerably good one, by the time 
he reaches his journey's end, should it last four or five 
weeks, his condition will be miich improved^ if he is 
not entirely fat. Ist. It is necessary to have your 
Iiorse shod with a good and substantial set of ahpes^ 



taking eaiie that, they fit faay, set well, and are not 
placed 30 near the inside of the foot as to cut the 
ankles in travellii^, which often produces stifihess, 
considerable swelling of the legs, and sometimes lame- 
ness. 3d. Examine your saddle, valise, portmanteau, 
harness, &c, as the case niay be, to discover if they fit 
with ease and comfort to your horse, taking care to let 
them undergo the same examination every two or three 
days. For a saddle to fit properly, it must be neither 
wide enough in the tree to slip upon the shoulders, pr 
so narrow as to pinch or break the skin on the withers; 
the bolstering or stuffing in the pannels should be 
adapted to the hollow spaces on each side of the back 
bone or spine. When thus properly fitted, a crupper 
will be useless, dd. Your valise should be fastened 
on by passing two straps underneath two pieces con- 
fined to the valise pad, and through two loops at the 
back of the saddle; by which means it will be kept 
steadily in its proper place, and the rider will not be 
perplexed by its swinging first on one side, and then on 
the other, and the danger of the horse having a sore 
back from friction will be avoided. The only difference 
between the customary way of fastening a valise and 
the one I here recommend, is the passing straps through 
the loops to the back of the saddle. 

On the night previous to your commencing your 
journey, after your horse is placed on a good bed 
of straw, and is well rubbed, feed with two gallons 
of oats, or one and a half gallons, of old corn and 
hommony, and eight or ten bundles of fodder, or 
a quantity of hay equal to it. In the morning feed 
with half a gallon of oats^ after which offer a bucket 
of water* It is customary for horses to be watered 
before being fed ; but it is much better not to water them 
until afterwards; a large draught of water very often 
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destroys the appetite, and makes a horse dull and 
slaggish for a whole day afterwards. When he is 
watered in this way, he seldcnn drinks too much, and his 
hiouth is washed clean and is moist when he commences 
his journey. It also measurably destroys his incclina- 
tion to drink out df every stream he may cross in ttie 
road, winch is so tiresome and unpleasant to a rider. 

Being now completely prepared for the contem- 
plated journey, the following rules must be strictly 
observed. 1st. Never permit your horse, while tra- 
velling, to drink cold branch, well, or pond water, or 
more than is necessary to wet or moisten his mouth. 
2d. Every time you stop to feed, (which will be morn- 
ing, breakfast, and dinner time,) give him a bucket oi 
water, made a little salt, with about two handfuls oi 
com meal stirred in it ; he will very soon grow fond 
of it, and indeed prefer it to any other drink; it cools 
the system, relieves thirst, and contains considerable 
nutriment. 3d. Whenever you stop for the purpose oi 
breakfasting, let your horse cool about ten minutes ; 
then feed with half a gallon of oats or com, and two 
bundles of fodder, not forgetting to oflfer him agaiii the 
water, meal, and salt 4th. At dinner time observe 
the same treatment as directed at breakfast. 5th. At 
night (having arrived at the place you intend stopping 
at) have your horse turned into a lot, for the purpose 
of wallowing, cooling, &c. 6th. With soap and water 
have all dirt removed from his legs. 7th. Have 
him placed on a good bed of straw, then take of 
spirits of any kind half a pint, of vinegar half a pint, 
mix them together, and let his legs be rubbed with 
the mixture until they are dry. 8th. Let him be well 
curried, brushed, and rubbed with straw. 9th. Water 
htm plentifully. 10th. Peed him with two gallons of 
oats, or one and a half gallons of com or hommony. 
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and eight or ten bundles of fodder. 11th. Let his 
hoo& be nicely cleaned out and stuffed with fresh cow 
manure ; this application ke^ps them tough, moist, and 
cool. 12th; Change your food as often as possible, care- 
fuUy^ avoidii^ using, any that is new, or just gathered. 
Observe the above rules to your journey's end, except 
your hcNTse should i^nove a great feeder, and in that 
caae you may indulge hun d little^ but the quantity 1 
have here recommended, is &fmg^ for any common 
horse whesn travelling* It m^ not be amiss to remind 
the young traveller to inspect his horse's shoes once a 
day, and whatever appears amiss about them to have 
immedifitely rectified- It finequentiy happens that the 
skin pf youQg borseSf unaccustomed to travel, is ciiafed 
and scalded by th? friction of the girth; the part, 
wa^ied cjeaii with a little soap and water, and then 
washed with a little salt and water, will immediately 
cure Bfkd toughen the skin. 

It often happens at little baiting places or country 
taverqs, (met with on the road by travellers,) that 
towi^rds the end of harvest, searvants are apt to feed 
with green ofits or whe^ in consequenoe of the scari- 
dty of fodder* uol^s otherwise directed; food of this 
kind is poison to a traveHing horse, and will produce a 
dinrrhcea and extreme debility. It would be much 
better he should not bav^ long food for two weeks, 
than to give it tQ him green from the field. When 
persons travelling are noit attentive to their horses, 
they are frequently given mouldy oats and corn# which 
is {vpductive of the Worst efibcts ; there being but few 
kinds of food that can be given a horse, that will ter- 
minate his existence more speedily. Many of those 
valuable animals have been destroyed by such means, 
when the owners have been frequently at a loss to know 
with what disease or frpm what cause they had died. 
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AGE. 

To be able to ascertain the age of a horde, with 
tolerable certainty, from three to nine yeiirs old, is a 
sul]ject of considerable importance to every person 
who may have occasion to purchase. Unless we pos- 
sess this information, we are subject to the imposition 
and to become the sport of every jockey, whose vice 
and depravity frequently surpass those of the most 
untraetable horse. Some judges undertake to tell 
the age until a horse is fifteen or twenty years c^d, 
which in my opinion is impossible ; they merely make 
a guess, without any rule by which they are governed, 
and four times out of five they labour under a mistake. 
If I am enabled to describe such marks and appear- 
ances as will make any person a judge of a horse's 
age, from three to nine's years .old, I shall conceiye I 
have performed a useful task, and shall be the means 
of preventing many impositions. Horses that have 
not arrived at three years of age, are unfit for use, 
and those that are more than nine, decrease in value 
with great rapidity. All that are particularly fond of 
horses, will always be filled with regret on viewing an 
elegant horse worn out with old age^ yet possessing 
strong marks of beauty, and even former fine and 
graceful actions. It is to be much lamented that so 
beautiful an animal should so soon feel decay and be no 
longer useful. I shall proceed to lay down such rules 
for ascertaining the age of a horse, as will enable any 
man to speak with tolerable certainty on that subject 
Every horse has six teeth above and below ; before he 
arrives at the age of three he sheds his two middle 
teeth, by the young teeth rising and shoving the old 



ones out of their place. When he arrives at the age 
of three, he sheds one more on each side of the middle 
teeth; when four years old, he sheds his two corner 
sod last of his fore teeth; between four and five he 
cuts his under tusks^ and when five will cut his 
upper tusks, and have a mouth full and complete; 
his teeth appearing to have their full growth, except 
the tusks, and will be even, regularly placed, and 
pretty much grooved on the inside, with hollows of 
a very dark brown colour. There is always a very 
plain difierence between colts' and horses' teeth; the 
colts' being without grooves and hollows, and never 
so large and strong. Some horses are without upper 
tusks even to the end of their lives; but this is not 
common. The appearance of the lower tusks, and 
them fully grown, is the most certain proof that the 
horse is five years old, even if one of his colt's teeth 
remains unshed. At six years old, the grooves and hoi* 
lows in a horse's mouth begin to fill up a little, and their 
tusks have their full growth, with their points sharp, 
and a little concave or hollow on the inside. At seven 
years old, the grooves and hollows will be pretty well 
filled below, except the comer teeth, leaving vWhere the 
dark brown hollows formerly were, litde brown spots 
At eight, the whole of the hollows and grooves are 
filled up, and you see the appearance of what is termed 
smooth below. At nine years old, there very often 
appears a small bill to the outside corner teeth ; the 
point of the tusk is worn oS, and the part that was 
concave begins to fill up and become rounding ; the 
squares of the middle teeth begin to disappear, and the 
gums leave them small and narrow at top. Dealers 
in horses sometimes drill or hollow the teeth with 
a graver, and black the hollows by using a hot iron, 
for the purpose of passing an old horse for a young 
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one, upon Aose who have but Httle or no experience 
upon the subject. But a discerning eye will readily 
discover the cheat, by the unnatural shape and black- 
ness of the hoUowSy the dulness and roundness of the 
tusks, together with the want of squares to the front 
teeth, and by many other viadbTe marks, which denote 
the advanced age of a horse. 

Between nine and ten years of age, a horse generaUy 
loses the marks of the mouth, though there are a 
few exceptions ; as some horses retain gxxxl mouths 
until tliey are fourteep or fifteen years old, with their 
teeth white, even, and regular, and many other marks 
of freshness and vigour. But when a horse grows old, 
it may be discovered by these indications, which com- 
monly attend old age, viz. : The gums wear away and 
leave the roots of the teeth long and slender ; the roots 
grow yellow, and often brownish; the bars of the 
mouth (which are always fleshy, plump, and dry, in a 
young horse, and form so many distinct, firm ridges,) 
in an old horse, are lean, smooth, and covered with 
saliva, with few or no ridges. The eyes of a yoiujg 
horse appear plump, full, and lively; the lids with few 
wrinkles, the hollows above the ball small, and no 
gray hairs upon the brow, unless they proceed from 
the colour or marks of the horse. The eyes of an old 
horse appear sleepy, dim, and sunk, and the lids loose 
and very much shrivelled with large hcJlows and the 
brow gray. The countenance of a young horse is bold, 
gay, and lively; while that of an old one is sad, dejected, 
and melancholy, unless mounted, and artificial means 
used to give him spirit. 

The chin of a horse, in my opinion, is by far the 
best mark to enable you to ascertain his age, inasmuch 
as it does not admit of the practice of those arts, by 



-w^kh the jockey lo often pttsses <^ an old brdken 
down horse for a young one. The appearance of the 
chin can be changed only by nature : and he who will 
become an attentive observer, will foon be convinced, 
that it is not more diffieidt to idU an old horse from a 
young one, by the appearance of their chins, than it is 
for a Ailfci physician to cystinguish a« cheek of health 
from one that is wasted, diseased, and superannuated. 

The chin of a young horse is round, fuU, plump, full 
of wrinkles, and the pores close and small ; that of a 
horse advanced in years, flat, wrinkled, flabby, and the 
pores open and large. Indeed, after some experience, 
together with particular attention to this mark of age, 
there will be but little difllculty of ascertaining, with 
certainty, the age of a horse from three to nine years 
olcL I have sometimes met with travellers on the 
road, whom I never before had seen, and in travelling 
along, have told the age of their horses by their chins* 
An examination of the lips and nostrils of a horse, 
may idd, corroborate, and strengthen the opinion of 
age, founded on the appearance of the chin. The lips 
and nostrils of a young horse are smooth and free 
from wrinkles, while those of an old one abound in 
them. 

Were I in pursuit of truth and honour, I never 
should seek them in the k>wer class of dealers in horses 
or horse jockeys. Whenever tliey have a horse to 
dispose of, they assure a purchaser he possesses every 
desirable quality, &c. and whenever they have effected 
a sale, they smile at their success, and expose every 
vice to which the horse wa3 addicted, to the next 
person they meet. 

The physiognomy of a hcnrse will assist mudi in 
ascertaining his age ; but the chin is certainly the 
safest guide. 
8 
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AGE BY FEELING. 



A wonderful discovery recently made in an old Morsels age I ! 

'* ' Tis to the pen and press we mortals owe, 
All we believe, and almost all we know." 

Since the age of that noble animal, the horse, after 
a certain period of life, (that is to say) after the marks 
in his incisors and cuspidati are entirely obliterated, to 
be able to ascertain his age, with any tolerable degree 
of certainty, appears to the generality of " horse age 
judges^ to be a subject of very much uncertainty. I 
now take the liberty of laying before the public, 
through the medium of your paper, an infallible method, 
(subject to vefy few exceptions) of ascertaining it in 
such a manner, after a horse loses his marks, or after 
he arrives to the age of nine years or over ; so that 
any person concerned in horses, even of the meanest 
capacity, may not be imposed upon in a horse's age, 
from nine years of age and over, more than three 
years at farthest, until the animal arrives at the age o\ 

twenty years and upwards, by just feeling the sub- 
maxillary bone, or the bone of the lower jaw. 

This method I discovered, by making many ana- 
tomical observations on the skulls of dead horses and 
repeated dissections. In order, therefore, to elucidate 
the above, I must in the first place b^ leave to remark ; 
tha the submaxillary bone, or the lower jaw heme 
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(rf* all young horses, about four or five years of age, 
iiDinediately above th& bijurcdtiony is invariably thick 
and very round at the bottom ; the cavity of said bone 
being very small, contains a good deal of marrow, and 
generally continues in this state until the animal arrives 
at that period vfhich is generally termed an ''aged 
horse," or until the animal acquires liis full size in 
height or thickness; or according to sporting language^ 
is completeh/ fumishedy with very little variation. But 
after this period, the cavity as aforesaid becomes larger, 
and more marrow is contained therein. Hence the 
submaxillary bone becomes thinner and sharper a little 
above the bijurcation. 

This indelible mark may always be observed in a 
small degree in horses above eight years of age ; but at 
nine years old it is still more perceptiUe. It continues 
growing a little thinner and sharper at the bottom until 
twelve years of age. From thence until fifteen, it is 
still thinner, and about as sharp as the back of a case 
knife near the handle. From this period until the 
ages 18, 19, 20, and upwards, it is exceedingly so; 
and is as sharp, in many subjects, as the dull edge of 
that instrument. 



RULES. 

1st. Put your three fingers about half an inch or an 
inch immediately above the bifurcation, and grasp the 
submaxillary bone, or the lower jaw bone. If it is thick 
at the sides, and very round indeed at the bottom, the 
animal is most certainly under nine years of age. 

2d. If the bone is not very thick, and it is per* 
ceivably not very round at the bottom, he is from mne 
to twelve years old, and so on. From twelve to fifteen, 
the bone is sharper at bottom, and thinner at the 
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sides, the bottom is generally ss sharp as the back of 
a case knife; and from 15 to 18, 19, 20, and upwards, 
without many exceptions, die bone, when divested of 
its integuments, is as sharp as the dull edge of that 
instrument 

3d. Allowances must always be made bett^een 
heavy, large western or wagon horses, or carriage 
horses, and fine blooded ones. By practising and 
strictly attending to the above rules, upon all descrip- 
tions of horses, the performer in a little time will become 
very accurate in the accomplishment of his desires, 
more especially if he attentively observes the lower 
jaw bone of dead horses.** 



MARKS. 

Perhaps there is no subject to be found, that admits 
of a greater diversity of opinion, than the form and 
number of marks necessary to constitute the beauty of 
a horse. Many white marks, when of irregular shape, 
and handsomely placed, git e to a handsome horse a 
gay and sprightly appearance, lightening up the coun- 
tenance, and forming a beautiful contrast to his colour. 
Indeed, marks are scmietimes so irregularly and fanci« 
fully placed, as not only to please, but to dblight most 
persons who are judges on this subject; while others 
of such regular, conmion, and unbecoming shape, and 
so unnatursJiy jdaced as to be unfavourable to beauty 
and have a tendency to disfigure the animal they are 
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uktended to beautify ; such as a fisice blazed Iaif;e, high, 
and regular, like an ox ; the two fore legs white above 
the knees, and no white behind ; one white leg to the 
knee, behind on the right ; one fore leg white to the 
knee before on the left : a bald face and no white legs: 
a dim blaze, commencing with an awkward star, end« 
ing with a snip on the one side, &c. &c. A horse 
without marks, always has a deadness in his aspect — 
and one well marked, always appears the more 
beautiful for it. But it must be acknowledged, by 
every person of experience, that a horse with white 
feet, is much more tender than one without them. 
Even in cases of lameness not proceeding from acci- 
dent, nine times out of ten, if a horse has a white foot, 
that wiU be the one that will first fail him. White 
feet are also more subject to the scratches and other 
diseases, than those of different colours, and «a very 
remarkable fact exists, that I never have seen or heard, 
in my life, of a first rate four mile heat racer, that had 
a bald face and white legs to the knees. 

White marks add to the beauty of a horse, but les- 
sen his services. 
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BLAZE OR STAR. 



WuEsx we have a pair of horses that match well in 
every respect, except that one has a blaze or star in 
the face, it becomes very interesting and important to 
know ho'w to make their faces match, and to give 
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them blazes or stare procmAy alike. This miay be 
done in the following msuiner i — 

Number 1. — Take a razor and shave off the hair the 
form and size you wish the blaze or star to be made : 
then take a small quantity of oil of vitriol, and with a 
feather anoint the part once, which will be quite suffi- 
cient After the application of the vitriol, the part 
will become a little sore and inflamed ; which may be 
readily removed and healed up, by washing the sore 
with copperas water. Great care should be used to 
prevent the vitriol from getting on clothes, as it will 
entirely destroy them. 

NufHber 2. — Take a piece of oznaburgs the size you 
wiatit the blaze or star: spread it with warm pitch and 
apply it to the horse's face : let it r^fnain two or three 
days, by which time it will bring off the hair desud, 
and ma^ke the part a little tender; then take of elixir 
vitriol a small quantity ; then anoint the part two ot 
three times ; or, of a very ecN3nmon Weed called as^ 
mart, a small handful, bruise it and add to it about a 
gill of water, use it as a wash until the face gets well» 
when the huir will grow put entirely white. 



HEAD. 



Thk head of a horse should be small, bony, thin, 
«2id delicate ; Ha jaws wide apart, yet thhi ; his throttle 
ki^ and arched; his ears long, thin, narrow, high 
«nd pdixtting together ; his eyes prominent, lar{;e> and 



fidl, of a dark cinnamon or black colour, bright^ lively, 
and shining ; his nostrils "wide, red, and expanded; his 
mouth and Hfs thin, smaBi and plump ; his chin full, 
diarp, and delicate ; his face rather of a Roman order 
than straight^ with irregular white, either in a star or 
blaze> te ^ve expression and light up the countenance. 



BODY. 

Ths body of a horse should be large, in proportion 
to the balance of his frame, compact, round, and swel- 
ling ; his flanks plump find fldl ; and his last or small- 
est rib, approaching near the hip bone, which is never 
placed too near the point of the shoulders ; the back 
should be very short, smooth, and nearly even, neither 
swayed nor humped ; the hips wide apart, full, round, 
and even with die body. A horse with a light flat 
body, open and gaunt about the flanks, with high spirit, 
long legs, &c, is unfit foe any purpose, except for 
show 4 and that not for more than two or three hours : 
for his rider, after that time, as well as every spectator, 
will discover him sinking under fatigue, and completely 
giving up. 
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NECK AND SHOULDERS. 

The neck of a horse should be long, thin, and deli- 
cate (indeed they are never too long or too delicate) 
growing deeper from the joining of the head to the 
shoulders ; the upper edge should form the half of an 
arch, gradually falling in height and shape from the 
head to the shoulders; the mane should be thin, 
smooth, and in length half the width of the neck* — 
The shoulders of a horse should be thin, high^ and 
thrown very far back ; for experience has proved, that 
those with low shoulders and high rumps, although they 
may have many good parts, can never show to advan 
tage, and seldom make good saddle or race horses. 



LEGS. 



\ 



The fore legs of a horse should bear a just propor- 
tion to his size ; the arms large, long, and full ; the 
legs bony, flat, and sinewy '; the pasterns rather long 
than otherwise, and tolerably straight. Small lean 
arms, a bending back or trembling of the knees, bow 
legs, small and round legs, extremely delicate back 
sinews, or those unnaturally large, indicate weakness 
or some injury, and should be avoided. The hind 
parts of a horse, from the hip bone to the hock, should 
be of great length ; the thighs and muscles should be 
full, large, and bulging ; the hock broad, sinewy, and 
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strong ; the bind legs flat, smooth, bony, and full oi 
sinew, clear of knots, and rather crooked in the hock 
than straight ; the pasterns of moderate length, small 
and rather sti^ht than otherwise. The horse should 
be neither knack-kneed or bow-legged, or his feet 
turned in or out; as a horse thus shaped, moves i^ly, 
and never cad be sore footed. 



SHOEING. 

DisBASES are sometimes produced in the feet, from 
which a horse is never again free during his life ; it is 
tiierefore important that a valuable horse should not be 
jriaced in the hands of every blockhead who pleases to 
call himself a honie sheer, but entrusted only to persons 
of known skill. For a horse to be well shod, the hoof 
should be pared witfi a buttress, (instead of giving in 
to the cruel and injurious practice of burning the foot 
with a red hot shoe until it fits,) smooth and level, to 
a reasonable sise:; the fipog should be nicely trimmed, 
b shape a little convex, rather lower than the foot ; 
the shoes should be made of good and tough iron, and 
precisely the shape of the hoof after being trimmed, 
not so wide between the heels as to shorn on the out- 
side, or so narrow as to cramp the foot, and produce 
narrow heels, (which is a very troublesome disease.) 
The nails should be made of old horseshoes, or some 
other tough iron, with small heads, and drove regular, 
smooth, and even; not high enough to reacJi the 
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quick, yet with hold saffident to coiifine the shoe three 
or four months. The points of the nails should be 
formed into neat and small clinches, and should be 
well driven up. 

Some taste may be displayed in the rasping and 
shaping the hoof, after the shoe is confined. When it 
is left more sharp than flat around at the toe, it adds 
much to its beauty and neat appearanqe. 

When a horse is well shod, if water is poured upon 
the bottom of his foot, it will not pass between the 
hoof and the shoe. A smith, who resided in Williams- 
burg, in the year 1804, was in the habit of shoeing in 
this exact and elegant style. Shoes for draft horses, 
that have seldom occasion to go out of a walk, should 
be heavy, strong, and with high heels, and pointed at 
the toe with steel. 

Horse shoeing is what every worker of iron, who 
has acquired the name of a blacksmith, pretends to be 
well skilled in ; but there are few indeed in possession 
of sufficient knowledge on that subject, to make it safe to 
place under their care a horse of value, for the pui^pose 
of being shod. To perform this operation correctly, 
and without present or future injury, requires not only 
good skill and judgment, but a thorough acquaintance 
with the anatomy of a horse's foot, which is a know- 
ledge but few of our blacksmiths are in possessicm of, 
and is the^ cause of so many horses being rendered 
useless. Almost all the diseases in the feet, are, more 
or less, the result of bad shoeing, by wounding muscles, 
veinsi nerves, or arteries in this way. ' 
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HOOFS. 



Thb hoofs cf a horse should be proportioned to his 
size; of a dark colour, smooth, tough, aod oearly 
round ; not too flat nor too upright, and the bottom 
hollow. White hoofs are much more tender than any 
other colour, nor do they retain or bear a shoe so well. 
One that is flat, turning up at the toe or full of ridges, 
or flat and pumiced on the under side, strongly indicates 
founder or other injury. If the hair lie smooth at the 
top of the hoof, it is an evidence of its being good, 
dH)uld there be nothing unnatural in its shape ; but if 
the hair stands up and appears rough, and the flesh 
swelled a little beyond the circle of the hoof, it is a 
proof the foot is in some way diseased and a ring bone 
may be apprehended. 



MANE AND TAIL. 

Thb mane and tail of a horse, when the hair is even, 
smooth, long, and well proportioned, adds much to 
the beaaty, boldness, and majesty of his figure. Great 
judgment and taste may be displayed in the trimming 
and proportioning those two ornaments. A very large 
horse, even if elegant, appears mean and trifling if you 
attach to him a little rat tail ; one very small with a 
monstrous long, bushy tail; or a square, narrow 
hipped, lathy horse, with a small bob tail, only serves 



to poiat out his imperfections, and attach to his ap- 
pearance an idea of insignifipance and meanness. One 
with a remarkably long body, with a thin switch bob 
tail, bears no better proportion than the legs and thighs 
of a dwarf to the head and body* A large hoTse, 
roached and bobbed, never shows to advaat;^ as the 
appearance of the riding horse is given ,up, and the 
round and snug appearance <^ the nimble footed pony 
can never be attained. For a. horse to, look well with 
a bob tail^ he should be plump, round, full, and c^- 
pact ; but all tails that are ftdl of hair, show to much 
more advantage than those th^t are titix^ and frizzled. 
Previous to a tail's being trimmed, great respect 
should be paid to tte shape and proportion of the 
horse, and the tail should be made Bfi equal proporj^ 
tionable part The manes of all horses, except ponies, 
should be long, smooth, and reaching at least half way 
down the neek ; nothing can mox^ disfigure him than 
a short frizzled mane : it even alters, apparently, the 
shape of the neck, and when once in this situation, it 
will take twelve months to grow of proper length. 
The mane of a horse may be combed two pr three 
times a day, as a thin mane looks well ; but his tail, 
if well proportioned and elegant, should not be combed 
oftener than twice a week. 



GOOD AND BAD EYES. 

Th£ eye is an. organ of more use and more value 
than any that belongs to the horse, and should always 
undergo an examination by a purchaser with the 
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greatest attention and minuteness. Nothing can more 
afiect his value than the want of vision ; as any elegant 
horse, that would readily command in cash two hundred 
dollars, if blind, in all probability, would be well sold 
at fifty dollars, which plainly proves the necessity and 
importance of using on this subject the greatest 
caution. 

To give a full description of the anatomy of a horse's 
eye, would take up more room and time than can at 
present be devoted to this topic: the reader must be 
content with a description of those parts most familiar 
and most important 

The eye is the organ of sight, whereby the ideas of 
all outward objects are represented to the common 
sensory ; its form is a convex globular, covered by its 
proper lids, and enclosed within an orbit or socket: the 
eyelids preserve the eye from dust or external injury, 
and an expansion of the muscles and skin, the inner 
membrane being of an exquisite contexture, tliat it 
may in no manner hurt or impair the surface of the 
eye: their edges have a cartilaginous or gristly rim, 
by which they are so fitted as to meet close together 
at pressure ; the orbit or cavity in which the eye is 
situated, is lined with a very pliable, loose fat, which 
is not only easy to the eye in its various motions, but 
serves to keep it sufficiently moist, as the lachamalial 
glands, seated in the outer comer of the eye, serve to 
moisten its surface, or wash ofi* any dust or dirt that 
may happen to get into it: at the inner comer of the 
eye, next the nose, is a carbuncle, which some are of 
opinion is placed to keep that comer of the eye from 
being entirely closed, that any tears or gummy matter 
may be discharged even in time of sleep, or into the 
punctua lachamaliOf which are little holes for the 
9 
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purpose of carrying off any superfluous moisture or 
tears into the nose: the eye has four coats or mem- 
branes, and three humours ; the first 'membrane is called 
tunika adnata, and covers all that part of the eye that 
in a man appears white, but in a horse is variegated 
\iit!h streaks and spots of brown, and being reflected 
back, lines the inside of the eyelids, and by that inver- 
sion becomes the means to prevent motes, dust, small 
flies, or any extraneous matter getting behind the eye- 
ball into the orbit, which would be extremely danger- 
ous : this coat is full of blood vessels, which appear in 
little red streaks on the human eye when inflamed, 
and when there is but little white in the eyes of 
horses, they appear fiery, and the eyelids, when 
opened and turned back, look red : the second coat has 
its forepart very strong and transparent, like horn, 
and is therefore called the cornea ; and the other part, 
which is opaque and dark, is called the schkrotis: 
under the cornea lies the iris, which in a horse inclines 
to cinnamon colour: the middle of this membrane, 
or coat, is perforated for the admission of the rays 
of light, and is called the pupil : under the iris lies 
the processes ciliares, which go off in little rays, and 
in a sound eye are plainly to be seen. As often 
as these processes contract, they dilate the pupil, 
which may always be observed in places where the 
light is small ; but in a strong light, the circular fibres 
of the iris act as a sphincter muscle, and lessen the size 
of the pupil ; and therefore a dilated and wide pupil, in 
a strong light, is generally an evidence of a bad eye. 
Under the schkrotis lies the choroides, which is the 
third coat of the eye : in men it is of a dusky brown 
but in horses the greater part of this coat is white, 
which enables them to see bodies of all colours better 
than men in the night, ^as white reflects all colours. 
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Bat horses and other animals that feed on grass, have 
some parts of this membrane of a light green, which 
enables them to see with httle light, and makes grass 
an object that they can discern with greatest strength, 
and therefore it is sometimes called tunicia uvea^ 
from its resembling the colour of a grape. The inner- 
most or fourth coat is called the membrana retina^ 
which is only an expansion of the optic nerve upon 
the choroideSf and encompasseth the glossy humour 
like a net. By the continuation of the rays of light 
upon the fine filaments of this membrane, all the 
external images are conveyed by the optic nerves to 
the brain. Within the coats of the eye are seated the 
three humours that chiefly compose the eyeball ; the 
first is the aqueous or watery humour, which lies 
foremost and seems chiefly as a proper medium to 
preserve the crystalline humours from injuries in case 
of wounds, bruises, or any other external cause. 
Behind the aqueous humour lies the crystalline lens, 
in a very firm membrane called arena^ being Uke a 
spider's web — ^its use is to refract the rays of light 
that pass throi^h it, so that all the rays proceeding 
fi'om the same point of any object, being first refracted 
on the cornea^ may be united on the retina — the 
vitreous humour lies behind the crystalline, being con- 
cave on its foreside to make a convenient lodgement for 
the crystalline, and its hinder part convex agreeable 
to the globular form of the eye, upon which the tunica 
retina and choroides are spread: this humour pos- 
sesses a space larger than the other two, and being of 
a hue like a light coloured green glass, is a proper 
medium, not only to keep the crystalline humour and 
the retina at a proper distance from each otlier, but by 
its colour to prevent the rays o^ light falling too for- 
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cibly upon the latter, which might weaken or impair 
the sight. 

The eyes of horses di^r so widely in their appear- 
ance, that the best judges will be sometimes mistaken 
as to their power of vision ; but I shall here recom- 
mend such modes of examination as will rarely de- 
ceive, having already described that organ fully, when 
in its most perfect state. 

For the purpose of making a fair trial of a horse's 
eyes, that you suspect to be bad, and to ascertain their 
quality, 

1st Have him confined in a dark stable about fif- 
teen minutes, then led hastily out into a strong light : 
if he winks fast, wrinkles his brows, throwing his 
head up as if desirous of receiving more light, and 
moves his ears backwards and forwards slowly, in an 
umneaning manner, his eyes are not good. 

2d. If his eyes appear sunk, with the lids shrivelled 
or very much swelled, it is a proof they have received 
an injury. 

3d. If the ball of the eye appears covered with a 
film, or the remains of one about the comers, with the 
pupil large and light coloured, without occasionally 
contracting with a look wild and vacant, his eyes are 
diseased. 

4th. if he can be rode ^igainst a tree or any other 
object which he should avoid, and which should alarm 
him, his eyes are bad. 

5th. If when movdd he lifts his feet high and awk- 
wardly, and appears not to know where he is about to 
place them, you may immediately concludie he is blind. 

6th. If when rode over small gullies or old com 
ground, he blunders much, and i*equires the constant 
attention of the rider to guide him, his eyes are not 
good. 
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7th. If you shake your hand near his eyes in suob 
a manner that he cannot feel the wind from it» and he 
pays no attention to it, by winking quick, and moving 
his ears, his eyes are such as should not be made 
choice of. 

8th, If at night, when you approach fum with a 
candle, and the pupil of his eye looks large, of a light 
blue colour, without having near its middle, and on the 
upper part, little rough spots, of a dark brown colour, 
resembling moss, or if the pupil contains large white 
opaque lumps, the horse is either blind or occasionally 
subject to blindness, and should be avoided by a 
purchaser. 

The eyes of some horses are Very subject to films, 
*vhich have been sometimes removed by large bleed- 
ngs, or the use of double refined loaf sugar, or glass 
bottle, powdered. Eyes thus afiected are much to be 
dreaded, as it is very difiicult to discover them. One 
hard ride will make a horse blind; and one large 
bleeding will remove the film. To detect such eyes, 
examine minutely the comers, as the film leaves those 
parts of tlie eye last, and will appear there, when it 
has been removed firom the middle of the eye for 
several days. 

The eyes of a horse are never too large, but very 

frequently too small ; and when shaped like a pig's, 

are neither durable nor handsome, and form a serious 

objection. The wall or white eyes are truly valuable, 

being much hardier and less subject to disease than 

eyes of any other description ; for who ever recollects 

to have seen a horse blind, or even with diseased eyes, 

that had wall eyes? and unquestionably they can- see 

better in the night than a horse without them. 
9* 
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* The eyes of a horse should be large, round, full, 
lively, dark coloured, clear, and shining, that you may 
see far into them; and when moving, but litUe of the 
vrhite should appear. Dealers in those animals are 
very apt to endeavour to lead a purchaser from any 
defect he by chance may discover about a horse, to 
some part vrithout fault, or some of his best parts ; and 
as to eyes, speak of them as if they were of little or no 
ccmsequence. Purchasers should always be on their 
guard when dealing with men that possess so much 
artifice and cunning. 



MCX3N EYES. 

We sometimes observe the eyes of a horse to change 
colour, and to vary in appearance monthly. Eyes thus 
afifected, are caUed moon eyes, from the prevailing 
opinion that the affection increases or decreases with 
the course of the moon ; insomuch that in the full moon 
the eyes are muddy, discharging a tliin ichorous water 
so sharp as sometimes to excoriate the skin, and at 
new moon clear up again. At first appearance of this 
disease, the eyes are much swelled, and very often 
shut, and the whole eyeball of a muddy brown; the 
veins of the temple, and near the eyes, appear remark- 
ably full of blood, and both eyes are seldom affected 
at the same time. Large bleedings, and the eyes 
' washed frequently in cold water, give temporary relief; 
but this disease is the forerunner of a cataract, which 
seldom admits of a cure ; the cases generally end in 
blindness of one, if not both eyes. 



The eyes of bones are Very frequently wounded 
and injured by blows, flies, accidents, &c. which can 
always be distinguished from diseased eyes by a 
proper examination. To perform a cure, when thus 
injiuned, wash them three or four times a day in clean, 
c^d spring water, afler which repeat the wa^ng, 
adding a small quantity of sugar of lead to the water, 
when the eye gets strong enough to open of its own 
accord, in the light Should a film appear on the 
sur&oe, (which is absolutely necessary, if the eye has 
received a wound, before it can heal,) take of double 
refined loaf sugar, or glass bottle powdered to a fine 
dust, a small quantity in the end of a quill; blow it 
m the eye afi^ted, every third morning for a week : 
bleed at least duree times within the week, taking 
about half a gallon of blood at each bleeding ; if the 
horse is not disposed to go blind, the cure will in a short 
time be completed. 
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STARTING. 

HoasBs, as weil as men, sometimes acquiie bad 
habits, of which they can but seldom divest themselves. 
Starting is one among the worst habits a horse can 
possess, and has a tendency to reduce his value at least 
one fourth, in consequence of endangering the life of 
any person who may back him. A good rider has 
sometimes been thrown by his horse in starting, that 
would have defied his agility in any other way. 

A rider never can guard against a starting horse, as 
he gives no notice of his intentions, by the moving oi 
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hid ears, eyes, maimer of going, &c. as they generally 
do ia rearing, jumping, kicking, sullenness, and such 
vices. Some few horses are broke of starting by mild 
means, others by cruel treatment ; but whoever engages 
in it, at least runs the risk of breaking his own neck 
before his object is accomplished. 

A horse subject to starting, labours under an ocular 
deception, or rather an optic defect, seeing nothing 
perfectly, or in proper shape or colour ; and can as 
easily make a scare-crow of a Uttle bush or chunk, that 
may happen to lay in his road, as the most frightful 
object that could meet his sight. 

To ascertain that a horse starts, is very easy indeed. 
Mount him yourself, ride first slow, and then fast, 
towards and by such objects as are offensive to the eye, 
and you will readily discover if he possesses that bad 
habit. 

Some horses that are free from this objection, will 
notice particularly all objects they meet, and may sidle 
a little ; but a starting horse, on approaching any object 
that may displease him, whether frightful or not, will 
either suddenly spring from one side of the road to the 
other, jump back, or when going in a full gallop, stop 
suddenly, turn round, and run in an opposite direction 
from the one he was going. Such horses are neither 
agreeable or safe for any kind of service. 
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STUMBLING. , 

Thb stumbling of a horse may be either natural 
or produced by accidents, such as splint, wind galls, 
sinew strains, shoulder sprains, withers injured, &c. 
dec but whether produced by accident or natural 
defect, cannot be remedied. All horses, and particu- 
lariy those that go well, stumble more or less ; but there 
is a very wide distinction between a light tip or touch 
<m the foot, and a stumble that will bring a horse and 
sometimes his rider flat in the dirt Horses given to 
this practice, are very much lessened in value, and can 
never be rode by any person aware of his bad quality, 
without being in pain, dreading every time he lifts his 
feet, that all will be prostrated in the dust 

To ascertain if a horse stumbles, 

1st Examine well his knees, to discover if they are 
scarred, or the hair knocked off. 

2d Take him amongst uneven ground, small gullies, 
or old com ground, and let him be rode with the bridle 
hanging slack upon his neck, in all the di&rent gaits 
he^as been accustomed to, and if he is in the habit of 
stumbling, he will very soon make a sufficient number 
of low bows to convince you of the &ct 

3d. When a horse stumbles and immediately springs 
ott, appearing alarmed, it is a proof that he is an old 
ofiender, and is under die apprehension of having one 
other ilo^ng added to ihd great number he had, no 
doubt, received for the same fault Such a horse 1 
consider unsafe, and therefore cannot recommend him 
to purchasers; he being not so good, even for a slow 
inAf as one possessing more activity. 
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SPAVIN. 

A SPAVINED horse may be considered as one com- 
pletely ruined, for a permanent cure can rarely be 
effected, if attempted, even on its first appearance. 

The spavin is a lump, knot, or swelling, on the inside 
of the hock, below the joint, that benumbs the limbs, 
and destroys the free use of the hind legs. It causes 
a horse to be extremely lame, and to experience, 
apparently, very excruciating pain. 

In the purchase of a horse, great respect should be 
paid to his bringing up his hind parts weU, as a spavined 
horse never makes a full step with the leg affected ; 
also to the shape of his hocks, in order to discover 
if there is any knot or unnatural prominence about 
the joint, which is an evidence of the spavin. When 
a horse is thus diseased, he is unfit for any kind ot 
service, even the meanest drudgery, being in constant 
pain, and unable to perform. Horses sometimes have 
the spavin, when there is no lump apparent near the 
joint, the disease being seated in the joint. To detect 
such spavin, and to prevent a cunning fellow (who may 
have given the animal rest, blistered and bathed the part 
with double distilled spiri^, and formed a temporary 
relief,) from imposing on a purchaser, have the horse 
rode in three quarters speed, about one mile out and 
back, occasionally fretting, cracking, and drawing him 
up suddenly and short; after which let him be rode 
in cold water up to the belly ; then place him in a stall 
without interruption, for about half an hour, by which 
time he will be perfectly cool ; then have him led out, 
and moved gently : if he has received a temporary 
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cure of the spavin, he will show lameness. A blister 
of Spanish flies applied to the part aflected (after 
shaving off the hair) with a bath of strong spirits or 
vinegar, and a week's rest, will frequently suspend 
the lameness produced by the spavin for a time, but a 
radical cure may not be expected. 



CRIB BITING. 

Crib BmNO is one amongst the number of bad 
habits to which some horses are addicted. It consists 
in his catching hold of the manger, grunting and 
sucking in wind, until he is almost ready to burst. To 
discover this vice, it is only necessary to have a horse 
fed : whenever they eat, at least one half of his victuals 
is wasted, by their catching hold of the manger, 
grunting, straining, and swallowing large quantities of 
wind every two or three mouthfuls, which produces 
the cholic and other distressing diseases. 

Whenever this very bad habit is acquired, it is 
practised as long as the animal lives. Many experi- 
ments and fruitless attempts have been made to 
remedy it, but without success. An elegant horse, 
when once he becomes a crib biter, is reduced in value 
to little or nothing. He always looks hollow, jaded, 
and delicate, and is incapable of rendering service in 
any situation 
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BROKEN WIND 

Broken Winp is one amongst the number ol 
incurable diseases to which the horse is subject When 
affected with this disease, he is disagreeable to his 
rider, and is of but little value, however beautiful or 
elegant he may be in his appearance. All the boasted 
pretensions of farriers to cure, are vain and frivolous, 
since their utmost skill, now and then, can only palliate 
the symptoms, and mitigate their violence. 

It is easy to discover a broken winded horse. By 
giving him a little brisk exercise, he will draw up his 
flanks and drop them suddenly, breathe with great 
difficulty, and make a disagreeable wheezing noise. 
The seat of the disease appears, from dissection, to be 
in the lungs; the heart and lungs being found of twice 
their natural size, which prevents their performing their 
office with ease, in the action of respiration. 

Broken wind is sometimes produced in a horse by 
excessive fatigue, heavy drafls, sudden changes from 
heat to cold, and other cruel treatment. It would be 
advisable to dispose of such horses at any price, as 
they are not worth their feeding. 

This complaint, I believe, does not admit of perfect 
cure: but by much care may be greatly relieved. 
The food should be compact and nutritious, such as 
^com and old hay. Carrots are excellent in this case, 
as are parsmps and beet roots, probably on account of 
the saccharine matter they contain. I have heard 
that molasses has been given in the water (which 
should be in very small quantities) with very great 
success. Some have used tar water ; others praise 

I 
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the eflfects of lime water; but the greatest dependence 
should be in very sparing supplies of substantial food. 
The exercise ought to be regular, but never beyond a 
walking pace. If the symptomatic cough should be 
troublesome^ take away about three quarts of blood 
every other day. 



STRING HALT. 



Thb strii^ halt aflfects horses in their hind legs, 
and consists in a false action or involuntary use of a 
muscle, which twitches one of the legs almost up to 
the belly, and sometimes both. The string halt is 
produced by a muscle being over strained, or a violent 
blow on the hind parts. Good rubbing, and baths of 
warm vinegar and sweet oil, aflford momentary relief, 
but a permanent cure may not be expected. A horse 
thus injured, is incapable of fiuithfully perfoiming a 
jbomey, although he may be rode four or five miles 
without appearing to sink widi fatigue. Such a horse 
is very objectionable, being uneasy to the rider, and 
must give pain to every penon who is in the habit of 
seeing him rode. 

10 
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GHEST POUNDER. 

Thb chest founder appears to be a disease but Uttle 
understood by farriers in general; they are/however, 
not backward in oflfering many remedies, and speak 
of some with much confidence, when they propose 
performing a cure. But experience has proved, beyond 
the possibility of a doubt, that the cheist founder is one 
of those dreadful diseases to which the horse is subject, 
that admits of no cure. I can here be of more use, by 
speaking of its seat, and describing its symptoms to a 
purchaser, than by pretending there exists, for that 
disease, a specific medicine, or propose its use to the 
o?yn^r of such an unfortunate animal. 

Thp chest founder is sometimes produced by violent 
exercisje on a full stomach, and drinking large quan- 
tities of cold branch water ; by the use of mouldy 
bran, corn^ or oats, or by eating large quantities of 
green food, such as oats, wheat, peas, &c. while per- 
forming hard labour. 

From dissection, it appears ihsif, the seat of the 
disease is in . the lungs ; the heart and liver are also 
considerably enlarged, insomuch that tb^re is not room 
for them to perform their office with ease. The liver, 
lungs, diaphragm, , and surrounding parts, are all 
covered with large brown spots, and are much 
inflamed. 

A horse that is chest foundered, will straddle or 
stake with his fore legs, showing an unwillingness to 
bring his feet together; and if they are placed near 
each other, he* will not permit them to remain so 
for a minute. Indeed they are frequently twelve or 
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eighteen inches apart, which is caused by a fulness, 
and continual uneasiness about the chest : the cavity 
being too small to contain the lungs, &c. in their 
enlarged situation with eaito. 

The hind legs are free from the palsied appearance 
of those before, and it is not difficult to distinguish it 
from a common founder, as it is wanting in all its 
symptoms, except the stiff and numbed aj^arance of 
the legs. 

Large bleedings and half an ounce of aloes, given 
internally in a ball, have sometimes afforded momen- 
tary relief. No effectual remedy has yet been dis- 
covered. A horse labouring under tMs disease, is 
worth but little more than his board, as he is unable to 
bear fatigue, or undergo severe service. 



NARROW HEELS, 

Is a disease that often produces lameness without 
the master of the horse knowing from what cause it 
proceeds : often examining his legs, cleaning his hoofs, 
paring the frogs of his feet, dec. &c. without paying 
any respect to the shape of the horse's heels, which 
are always close together and unaturally shaped. 

A horse with narrow heels is unfit to travel, as he 
is tender footed, and goes cramped, short, and is al- 
ways subject to lameness, more or less. 

Narrow heels is the effect of shoes being permitted 
to remain on a horse that is not used, for three or four 
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months, which cause the heels to grow togethcTf pinch- 
ing and confining the coronet 

The cure is simple, though tedious. Have his shoes 
taken off and his feet cut down as small as possible, 
without injuring the quick ; then turn him out upon a 
marsh or low ground, where his hoofs may be con- 
stantly moist for three or four months, and his heels 
will expand, his hoo£s again assume ih^r natural shape, 
and the horse will be fit for any kind of service. 



SPLINT. 

The splint is a hard lump or excrescence that grows 
upon the fore legs of a horse between the fetlock and 
the knee. It is unpleasant to the eye, but seldom does 
injury, unless situated on the back of the leg and im^ 
mediately under the large tendons, in which case 
lameness is always produced, and the cure rendered 
difiicult 

When the splint is situated in the usual place, and 
grows so large as to be unfavourable to beauty — to 
remove it, bathe the part with hot vinegar twice a day, 
and have the knot or splint rubbed with a smooth round 
stick, after bathing for ten or fifteen minutes ; by the 
expiration of a week the knot will perceptibly decrease 
in size, and finally, in a short time wiU disappear. — 
But should such means not have the desir^ efiect» 
shave off the hair over the lump, and apply a blister of 
Spanish flies, which in a short time will effectually 
remove it 
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The splint, when first making its appearance, will 
cause a horse to limp a little: and, as he advances in 
years, may stiffen him, and cause him to stumble. 
But I have never known any serious injury to result 
from such an excrescence, unless placed beneath the 
large tendons. 



LAMPASS. 

All young horses are subject to the lampass, and 
some suffer extremely before it is discovered. 

It is a swelling or enlarging of the gums on tlie 
inside of the upper jaw : the growth is sometimes so 
luxuriant as to prevent a horse from eating with any 
comfort. The cure is simple; and after being per- 
formed, a horse will improve in his condition with 
great rapidity. 

Take a hot iron, flat, sharp, and a little crooked at 
the end, bum the lampass out just below the level of 
the teeth, using great, care to prevent the hot iron 
from bearing or resting upon the teeth. After the 
operation is performed, the horse should be given a little 
bran or meal, with a small quantity of salt in it 

Some farriers have recommended cutting for the 

lampass,' which only gives momentary relief, and would 

require the same operation to be performed every three 

or four months ; but when it is once burnt out, it never 

again makes its appearance. 
10* 
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WIND GALLS. 

Wind Gaixs are spongy and flatulent humours, that 
make their appearance on both sides of the legs, just 
above the pastern joint or fetlock. It is seldom that 
a horse is found entirely clear of them, particularly 
about the hind legs, if he be much used. 

They are produced by hard usage, strains, bruises, 
&c. &c. of the back sinews or the sheath that covers 
them, which by being ovet-stretched, have some 
of their fibres ruptured ; whence probably may ooze 
out the fluid which is commonly found with the 
included air. 

When wind galls make their first appearance, they 
are easily cured by a bath and bandage. Boil red oak 
bark to a strong decoction, add some sharp vinegar and 
a little alum, let the parts be fomented twice a day, 
warm as the hand can be held in it ; then take a woollen 
cloth, dip it in the bath, and bind the ancle up, tight as 
possible, without giving pain to the horse. 

Should this method not succeed, after a thorough 
trial, the swelled or puffed parts may be opened with a 
sharp knife ; but blisterilig with flies is less dangerous, 
and generally attended with equal success* 

Wind galls give to a horse a gouty and clumsy 
appearance ; but I have never known lameness pro* 
duced by them, or any other injury, except that of 
sti&ning his legs as he advances in years. They 
furnish strong proof that the animal has rendered much 
service. 
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FARCY. 

Tm farcy is a contagious disease among horses, 
and is more to be dreaded than any malady to which 
they are subject 

It sometimes makes its appearance on a particular 
party while at other times it spreads its horrid ravages 
through tlie whole system. It may be found in the 
neighbourhood of each blood vessel^ following the track 
of the veins, and when inveterate, appears to thicken 
their coats and integuments. Its characteristics are a 
fulness and hardness of the veins, a number of smalf 
lumps or buds on the limbs or lower parts of the body, 
which at first af^arAice are hard, but soon turn into 
soil blisters, and which (when broken) discharge an 
oily or bloody ichor, and turn into foul, spreading 
ulcers. In some horses it appears in the bead only, 
in others near the external jugular or plate veins, 
inside the fore arms, on the hind parts, near the large 
veins inside the thighs, about the pasterns, and parti- 
cularly about the knees of the horse, which are fre- 
quently swelled until they appear deformed. 

The poison of the farcy appears to be slow in its 
operation, as a horse will frequently linger and dwindle 
away for six or nine months, and the ulcers ihcrease 
in number and size, until the flesh appears almost dis* 
posed to fall from the bones, before life is destroyed. 
The appetite of a horse thus diseased is generally good 
to the last, but his hair looks dead, and his eyes sad 
and desponding. 

The fiurcy, in its first stage, readily admits of a 
cure : but after running on a horse for a length oi timo^ 
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and tlie absorbents or lymphatics about the ulcers 
become inflamed from an absorption of poisonous mat- 
ter, the cure is rendered extremely difficult. 

Whenever the farcy rises on the spine, it shows 
great malignancy, and is considered dangerous, parti- 
cularly to horses that are fat, and full of blood. When 
it is general in the system, as is sometimes the case, 
it rises on several parts of the body at once, forming 
many large and foul ulcers, causing a profuse running 
of greenish corrupted matter from both nostrils, and 
soon terminates the existence of the animal By general 
mortification. 

In the lower limbs the farcy sometimes remains 
concealed for a great length of time, and makes so 
slow a progress that it is often ipistaken for a wound, 
or some other disease. A single bud will sometimes 
appear opposite the pastern joint, and run upwards in 
an imeven and knotty form ; and unless some steps 
are taken to check its progress, it will slowly steal 
upon the animal until it becomes general in the sys- 
tem, and finally centres in the lungs; shortly after 
which a gangrene ensues, and the horse is unburdened 
of a life that is not only painful to himself, but to all 
that behold him. 

To efiect a cure in this distressing disease, in its 
first stage bleed three times Ae first week, taking half 
a gallon of blood at each bleeding, feed principally on 
bran, oats, or any food easily digested, and the long 
food green, (if to be had ;) remove all filth from or 
about the stable, taking care to keep it neat and clean 
afterwards ; give three mashes a week, of bran, scalded 
with sassafras tea, one table spoonful of powdered 
brimstone, and one tea spoonful of saltpetre,. (not per- 
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mittiiig the horse to drink for six hours afterwards,) 
take half an ounce of asa&etidai^ which can be pro- 
cured in any apothecary's shop; wrap it in a clean 
linen rag, and nail it in the bottom of the manger in 
which he is fed ; all his drink most be equal quantities 
of sassafras boiled in water to a strong decoction, and 
half an ounce of asafistida should be {daced in his 
watering bucket in the same manner as directed for 
the manger; the buds or ulcers should be washed once 
a day with blue-stone or coj^ras water, and if the 
knees or ancles are swelled, spread on a piece of buck- 
skin mercurial ointment, and bind them up as tig^t as 
possible without giving pain. 

The second week bleed twice, taking half a gallon of 
blood each bleeding, if the horse is in tolerable order ; 
or if poor, only half the quantity ; give the same number 
of mashes as directed for the first week, also the same 
drink, taking care to renew the asafoetida in the man- 
ger and bucket, should it be sufficiently exhausted 
to require it 

The third week bleed but once, taking one quart of 
blood ; in other respects observe the same treatment 
as directed for the first and second weeks. The horse 
should be moderately exercised about a mile, twice a 
day, and occasionally should be offered a little hom- 
mony, as a change of food, to keep up his appetite. 

By the time your attentions for the third week 
expire, if the disease is only local, it will not only be 
removed, but the plight of the horse will be much 
improved. 

When the farcy make its appearance epidemical!}^ 
the cure is rendered difficult, and will require the aid 
of more active medicine. Prepare and give to a horse 
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thus diseased, a ball, every night for a week, com- 
posed of twenty-five grains of calomel, a quarter of an 
ounce of powdered fennel seed, a small quantity of 
syrup of any kind, and as much crumb of loaf bread 
as will make a ball about the size of an English 
walnut; all buds or ulcers should be washed clean in 
blue*stone water, after which they should be well 
rubbed around with mercurial ointment once a day ; a 
narrow pitch plaster should be laid on at the joining of 
the head and neck, in the direction of the throat latch, 
for the purpose of taking off the hair, which will happen 
in two or three days; after which^ a lump of mercu- 
rial ointment, about the size of a hickory nut, must be 
rubbed on the naked part, amongst the large glands of 
the throat, until it is entirely absorbed, every night 
and morning, until the expiration of the week ; added 
to which, the treatment generally may be the same as 
before recommended in the more simple stage of the 
farcy, with these exceptions; — the drink should never 
be cold, but the air taken off, or milk warm; the 
mashes without sulphur, during the week the balls are 
given, as the sulphur counteracts the effects of the 
calomel and ointment ; he should not be bled, and 
great care should be used to prevent his getting wet, 
and catching cold in any way while under the course 
of physic. 

At the expiration of the first week, stop with the 
balls and ointment for a week, adding sulphur to the 
mashes, as directed in the first stage of farcy. "^ At 
the expiration of the second week, stop with the sulphur, 
and again commence with the balls and ointment Go 
on in this manner, continuing to change the medicine 
each week, until the cure is performed. 
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It may sometimes happen that a horse's moiith will 
become sore before the expiration of a week, when 
taking the balls and using the ointment Whenever 
this is discovered, stop with the balls, and add sulphur 
to the mashes, which will readily remove the soreness 
about the mouth. 

The farcy is so contagious that it often destroys 
horses of every description upon a plantation, and 
leaves the plough of industry standing still in the far- 
mer's field. Not long since, a gentlemen in the county 
of Sussex, lost upwards of forty horses by this fatal 
disease, without being able to save one. For the 
oenefit of those who have more than one horse, I 
would recommend the use of asafcetida in the manger, 
watering bucket, and to the bridle bit, to prevent the 
£urcy from dealing out destruction to their whole 
stock. I have made a fair experiment with this simple 
preventive, by placing a horse violently affected with it, 
and which fell a victim to it, in the same stable with 
one in health, without any ill consequences resulting 
from their contiguous situation. 

The farcy has visited several farms within the 
United States, with effects so dreadful, as not only to 
destroy every one of the species, without respect to 
age, but even occupied in triumph the walks and 
resting places of its prey. Nor could the disease be 
diverted fi*om its stand, or completely eradicated, until 
stables, shelters, pens, litter, straw, &c. &c. were 
entirely consumed and reduced to ashes. 
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RINGBONE. 

The ring bone partakes of the nature of the spavin, 
and frequently proceeds from the same cause. It 
makes its appearance on the lower part of the pastern, 
and sometimes immediately opposite the coffin joint 
It is a hard and bony substance, and generally reaches 
half way round the ancle, which gives to the ancle an 
unnatural appearance, and causes the horse to go stiff 
and lame. Its name has proceeded from its resem- 
blance to a ring. It seldom admits of a cure, conse- 
quently a horse diseased with it is worth but little. 

When the ring bone first makes its appearance, 
blisters of flies have sometimes been employed with 
success. But after growing to full size, and remaining 
some length of time, to ofier a remedy would be de- 
ceitful and presumptuous. 

Remedy, — A strong preparation of corrosive subli- 
mate added to Spanish flies and Venice turpentine, 
and mixed with hog^s lard, will often dissolve a ring 
bone, Sac. 



FOUNDER. 

The injury sustained by horses, called founder, is 
sometimes the effect of the cruelty of his master, and 
at other times brought on by injudicious treatment ; 
but it most frequently produced by carelessness, or 
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a want of knowledge of the treatment necessary to 
those excellent animals on a journey. 

Although the horse is endowed with the strength 
and powers of the lion, yet he seldom exerts either 
to the prejudice of his master. On the contrary, he 
shares with him in his labours, and seems to participate 
with him in his pleasures. Generous and persevering, 
he gives up his whole powers to the service of his 
master; and though bold and intrepid, he represses 
the natural fire and vivacity of his temper, and not only 
yields to the hand, but seems to consult the inclination 
of his rider. 

But it must continue to be a matter of regret to every 
feeling mind, that these excellent qualitieij should be 
so often shamefully abused in the most unnecessary 
exertions ; and the honest labours of this noble animal 
thrown away in the ungrateful task of accomplishing 
the purposes of an unfeeling folly, or lavished in grati- 
fying the expectations of an intemperate moment. 

A horse may be foundered by excessive hard rides, 
permitting him to plunge deep into cold water, while 
hot and sweating, and drinking his fill of cold pond 
water, eating large quantities of new corn and fodder, 
and then briskly exercised ; over feeding with bran 
alone whilst performing hard labour, drinking plenti- 
fully at every branch in travelling, feeding with more 
than a horse can eat after being half starved, violent 
exercise on a full belly, or not permitting a horse who 
has travelled in a hot sun all day, to cool thoroughly, 
before he is given as much as he can eat, drink, &c. 

Symptoms of a Founder. — The symptoms that indi- 
cate an approaching founder, are so few and so 
common, that the most ignorant persons will rarely be 
11 
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mistaken. Great heat about the legs, pasterns, and 
ears, a soreness in the feet, together with a stiffness 
so great in all his limbs that the animal frequently 
refuses to move, unless force is used ; his flanks and 
lower part of his belly draws up, his hide becomes 
bound or tight, his legs thrown a little more forward 
than in his usual or natural position ; a constant thirst, 
and very often a considerable swelling of the ancles, 
&c. &c. 

Remedy for a Founder. — So soon as you are con- 
vinced that your horse is foundered, take from his 
neck vein at least one gallon of blood ; give a drench 
of one quart strong sassafras tea, one table spoonful of 
saltpetre, and a quarter of an ounce of asafcetida, 
and do not permit him to drink for five or six hours ; at 
the expiration of which time, should he not be evidently 
better, repeat the bleeding, taking half a gallon of 
blood, and give another drench: at night offer him 
some bran or pats, scalded with sassafras tea, and if it 
can be procured, let him have green food, fresh from 
the field, for it has the happy efiect of opening the 
bowels, and cooling the system : his feet should bb 
nicely cleaned out, and stuffed with fresh cow manure: 
his drink should be at least one half sassafras tea, with 
a small handful of salt thrown therein. 

By the morning, should the horse be better, nothing 
further is necessary, only being careful not to over 
feed him. But should there be no change for the 
better, tie a small cord just above his knees, and with a 
lancet or fleam bleed in a vein that runs around the 
coronet, just above the hoof; take from each leg a 
pint of blood: give a pound of salts dissolved in three 
ilalf pints of water, in form of a drench; keep his feet 
stuffed with fresh cow manure, and bathe his legs with 
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equal parts of sharp vinegar, spirits and sweet oil or 
lard. By attention to these directions, in two or three 
days the horse will again be fit for service. 

A horse in this unpleasant situation requires great 
attention. Whenever they are foundered, they search 
he a bank of manure to stand on, which should al- 
ways be prevented, as its .heat increases the fever. 

Horses slightly foundered, have sometimes been 
cured in a few hours, by standing them in pond water 
or mud, or by bleeding in the mouth, but those reme- 
dies are uncertain, and are not so much to be relied 
on as those first recommended. 

A foundered horse is generally very much reduced 
in flesh, before a cure is effected ; and is always More 
subject to founder afterwards. 

Large ridges on the hoofs, or a turning up of the 
feet, are strong indications of old founders or other 
injuries. 
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Thb colic is a disease to which the horse is verv 
subject ; and as often proves fatal, in consequence of 
improper treatment, as any disease attendant on that 
animal. 

It may be produced by improper feeding, watering, 
or riding, and sometimes by a want of energy in the 
stomach and bowels, occasioning a spasmodic con- 
striction of the' intestines, and a confinement of air. 
Some horses are naturally disposed to colic, while 
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Others, even with improper treatment, are seldom or 
never attacked with that dangerous disease. 

The pangs of the colic appear so excruciating, and 
all the symptoms so violent, as to alarm, generally, 
those unaccustomed to it, and cause them to be appre- 
hensive of dangerous consequences ; but by using the 
remedies I shall here ofier, the cure will be made easy, 
and the animal speedily relieved from this painful 
situation. 

Symptoms. — The symptoms of the colic commence 
with great restlessness and uneasiness in the horse's 
manner of standing, frequently pawing, voids small 
qualities of excrement, and makes many fruitless 
attempts to stale : kicks his belly with his hind legs : 
often looks round to his flanks, groaning, expressive of 
the pain he feels : lies down, rolls, gets up again, and 
sometimes for a moment, appears to find relief. But 
the pain soon returns with double violence : his ears 
are generally cold, and he often sweats about the 
flanks and shoulders : his body swelled, and be fre- 
quently shows a disposition to lay down in great haste. 

A Table for diatinguishing between the -Colic or Gripes, and in- 
flammation of the BoweU of HorseSf by the symptoms that mark 
the character of each. 

Spasmodic or Flatulent Colic, Inflammation of the Bowels. 

1. Pulse natural, though some- 1. Pulse very quick and smaU. 
times a little lower. (I) (2) 

2. The horse lies down and 2. He lies down and suddenly 
rolls upon his back. rises up again, seldom rolling 

upon his back. 

3. The legs and ears are gene- 3. Legs and ears generally 
rally warm. cold. 

4. Attacks suddenly, is never .4. In general, attacks gradual, 
preceded, and seldom accompa. ly, is commonly preceded, and 
niei by any symptoms of fever, always accompanied by symp- 
toms of fever. 

5. There are frequently short 5. No intermissions can be ob- 
intermissions served. 
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(1) Ptdse Natural — ^When in health, the pulsa- 
tions or strokes are from thirty-six to forty in a 
minute ; those of large, heavy horses being slower than 
those of the smaller; and those of old ones, slower 
than those of young animals. When either are just off 
a quick pace, the strokes increase in number; as they 
do if he be alarmed or animated, by the familiar cry 
of the hounds. 

(2) Pube very quick and smaU. — Fever, if the simple 
or common kind, usually increases the pulsations to 
double the healthy number. As the fever increases in 
violence, and particularly in cases of inflammation of 
the bowels, the pulse beats still higher, and reaojpi^ to 
a hundred in a minute, or more. To ascertain either 
state, the attendant should apply the points of his fingers 
gently to the artery which lies nearest the surface. 
Some prefer consulting the temporal artery, which is 
situated about an inch and a half backward from the 
corner of the eye. Others again, and they are the 
greater number, think it best to feel it underneath the 
edge of the jaw bone, where the facial artery passes on 
under the skin only to the side of the face. In either 
case, too great pressure would stop the pulsation 
altogether ; though by so trying the artery against the 
iaw bone, will prove whether it be in such a rigid state 
of excitement as attends high fever; or elastic and 
springy, slipping readily from under the finger, as it does 
when health prevails, and the strokes follow each other 
regularly. The presence of high fever is further indi- 
cated by a kind of twangs or vibration, given by the 
pulse against the finger points^ resembling much such 
as would be felt were we to take hold of a distended 
whip cord or wire between the fingers and cause it 
to vibrate like a fiddlestring, sharplv Whereas, in 

11* 
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healthy a swell is felt in the vibration, as if the string were 
made of soft materials, and less straitened. Languid 
or slowpiulse, arid scarcely perceptible in some of the 
beats or strokes, indicates lowness of spirits, debility, 
or being used up : if this languor be felt at intervals 
only, a few strokes being very quick, and then again a 
few very slow, this indicates low fever ^ia which bleeding 
would do no harm, &c. — [X Tuff. R. 4* ^' ^^g'^ 

Remedies. — Number 1. Take from the neck vein 
half a gallon of blood ; take of laudanum one ounce, oi 
mint tea one quart, milk warm ; mix them well in a 
bottle, and give the contents as a diench; let the horse 
be wtll rubbed under the belly, and prepare and give 
an injection of meal, water, molasses^ salt, and hog's 
lard, milk warm. 

Number 2. Take of mint tea one and a half pints ; 
gin, or any spirituous liquor, half a pint ; mix them 
well in a bottle, and give them as a drench, taking care 
to rub him well. Should it not have the desired effect 
in fifteen minutes, repeat the dose. 

Number 3. Take of camphor a quarter of an ounce, 
oil of turpentine half an ounce, mint tea one pint; mix 
them in a bottle, and give them as a drench. Confine 
the horse in a close stable, cover him with three or 
four blankets, and under his belly place a large tub of 
boiling water, which will readily throw him into a 
profuse sweat, and relieve him from pain. 

Number 4. In addition to the above, clysters ought 
to be administered, by injecting the following ingre- 
dients, viz. : water half a gallon, salt one handful, oil 
of any kind one pint, molasses one pint; mix the whole, 
and inject it; and repeat it every half hour, until the 
bowels are well opened. 
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SCRATCHES. 

The scratches is a disease which soon places a 
horse in such a situation as to render him unfit for any 
kind of service. When it is permitted to run upon a 
horse for a length of time, without any remedy being 
applied, the ankles and legs swell very much, and 
lameness is produced in so great a degree, that he is 
scarcely able to move. 

The scratches are produced from many different 
causes, as hard riding, dirty stables, legs lefl wet at 
night without being rubbed, standing in his own ma- 
nure or mud, in the stall where he is confined, &c. 
&c. Although much inflammation may appear, and 
the disease discover much inveteracy, the cure is not 
difficult. 

Kehedies. — Number 1. — Remove the horse to a 
clean stall : with strong soap suds wash his legs and 
ankles nicely; clean out his feet; then wash every 
part, inflamed or sore, in strong copperas water, twice 
a day, until the cure is performed : take half a gallon 
of blood from the neck vein, and give a mash twice a 
week, of one gallon of bran, one tea spoonful of salt- 
petre, and one table spoonful of powdered brimstone. 
Great attention should be paid to the cleanliness of the 
stable. 

Ntmber 2. After the horse is placed* in a clean 
stall and his legs and ankles nicely washed with warm 
soap suds, take of blue-stone, one ounce ; of alum, 
four ounces, to which add half a gallon of strong de- 
coction of red oak bark, stir them together until the 
alum and blue-stone are dissolved; then wash the 
cracks, sores, or inflamed parts, twice a day, and the 
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cure will be e&cted in a very short time. Light or 
jjreen food would be preferable to any other, for a 
horse thus diseased, until the cure is performed. 

Number 3. After washing the legs and ankles clean 
with soap suds, take of flower of sulphur or powdered 
brimstone, one table spoonful ; ho^s lard, one table 
spoonful; mix them well together, and anoint the sores 
and parts inflamed twice a day. A horse will get 
well much sooner confined in a clean stall, than by 
running at large. 

Number 4. Boil poke-root to a strong decoction, 
and bathe the ankles twice a day. In all cases a clean 
stable will aid you much in making a quick cure of the 
scratches. 
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The bots or grubs are small worms that are found 
in the stomach ; their colour is brown or reddish, and 
they seldom exceed three quarters of an inch in length. 
At one extremity they have two small hooks, by 
which they attach themselves, and the belly appears to 
be covered with very small feet They are most fre- 
quently found adhering to the insensible coat of the 
stomach, and then they do not appear to cause any 
considerable uneasiness or incx)nveuience. Sometimes 
however, they attach themselves to the sensible part, 
and do great injury to that important organ, producing 
irritation, emaciation, a rough coat of hair, hide bound 
and cough. It is astonishing with what force these 
worms adhere, and how tenacious they are of life. 
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It is proved beyond doubt, by experiments made, 
that this wonn, like the caterpillar, undergoes several 
changes. It is originally a fly, which deposits its 
eggs in the horse's coat, causes an itching, and induces 
him to bite the part. In this way he swallows the 
6ggs, 'which by the heat of the stomach are brought 
into life, and are sometimes so numerous as to eat 
their w^ay entirely through the stomach and destroy 
the animal. Indeed they seldom fail to attack a horse 
with great violence, whenever his stomach is empty, 
and endanger his life. 

Numberless experiments have been made upon the 
grubs, after they have been taken from a horse that 
had died, to discover what medicine would soonest 
destroy their lives, that could be safely given. But all 
endeavours as yet upon that subject, have been fruit- 
less. It appears that they will live in any medicine 
that can be given to a horse, nearly as long as they 
can live without eating. All the benefit that results 
from experience on this subject, to me, merely serves 
to break the hold and expel those dangerous worms, 
when they are so mischievously engaged. 

• 

After describing the symptoms attending the grubs, 
I shall offer some remecfies which have saved the lives 
of many horses. 

Symptoms. — A horse attacked by the grubs, fre- 
quently lies down and looks round to his shoulders, 
groans, whips his tail between his hind legs, frequently 
turns up his upper lip, and has a very hot fever, which 
may be discovered by feeling his ears. 

Remedies. — No. 1. Take of copperas two table 
spoonfuls; water milk warm, one pint; dissolve the 
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copperas, and give it as a drench. If the horse is not 
relieved in fifteen minutes, repeat the dose* 

No. 2. Take of linseed or sturgeotfs oil, one pint, 
and give it as a drench. If the horse is not relieved 
in fifteen minutes, repeat the dose. 

No. 3. Take of molasses, cme pint ; milk, one pint ; 
give it as a drench, and repeat the dose* 

No. 4. Take of fresh meat of any kind (raw) half 
a pound, cut it into four or five pieces, and force it 
down the horse's throat ; it will immediately induce 
the grubs to break their hold. 

No. 5. Take two ounces of ^thiop's mineral and 
give it to your horse in his feed, and in a day or two 
afterwards give him a purge ; then you may give him 
a decoction of bitter herbs, to prevent their return. 

No. 6. Give your horse (after taking molasses and 
milk) a quart or two of fish or beef brine, as a drench. 
From recent experiments, salt appears to have the 
property of killing worms : these insects placed in a 
solution of this substance die immediately. 

No. 7. Drench the horse with half an ounce of salt- 
petre dissolved in common water, and in about fifteen 
minutes drench with half an ounce of alum dissolved 
in like manner. Let the horse have no water for 
twenty-four hours after. 

An active purge will be absolutely necessary imme- 
diately after the use of either of the above remedies. 
One pint of soft soap added to a pint of molasses, 
with a handful of salt, will answer very well. Re- 
peat the dose, should it not operate in four or five 
hours* 
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HOOKS OR HAWS. 

The hooks or haws in a horse, is the growing of a 
horny substance upon the inner edge of the washer oi 
caruncle of the eye, which may be found in the inner 
comer next to the nose. When this disease makes its 
appearance, the washer or caruncle is enlarged with 
great rapidity, and the ligament that runs along the 
edge of this membrane, becomes extremely hard, or 
like a cartilage, and whenever it arises to this state, 
it draws, compresses, and causes great pain to the eyes, 
produces a tightness of the skin, a stifihess of the hind 
legs, and finally a general spasmodic affection through- 
out the whole system. 

As the eyes of a horse are often inflamed, and some^ 
times diseased, without their having the hooks, for 
the purpose of ascertaining the fact, take hold of the 
bridle, and raise the horse's head as high as you can 
with convenience reach: if he is diseased with the 
hooks, the washer or caruncle of the eye, while his 
head is raised up, will cover at least one half the 
surface of the eye ball. When this is the case, take a 
common sized needle with a strong thread, place on 
the horse's nose a twitch, to prevent his moving; then 
take in your thumb and finger the washer or caruncle 
of the eye, and pass the needle through it about a 
quarter of an inch from the outer edge, and inside the 
horny substance; draw it gently with the needle and 
thread, until you have a fair chance of performing the 
operation; then with a sharp knife cut the piece out, 
taken up with the needle, which must not be larger 
than one fourth the size of a four pence half penny ; 
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wash the eyes for two or three mornings with salt aiid 
water, bathe his legs up to his belly in equal parts of 
warm vinegar, spirit and oil, or fresh butter, and give 
a mash of one and a half gallons of bran or oats, one 
table spoonful flour of sulphur, one tea spoonful isalt- 
petre, and the cure will be performed in all probability 
in four or five days. 

Great care should be taken not to cut too large a 
piece from the caruncle, as it disfigures the eyes, and 
sometimes produces blindness. 

ON CUTTING OUT HOOKS OR HAWS. 

"Before I was acquainted with this subject, two 
years ago, I had two fine young horses sacrificed to 
this mistaken and ruinous operation. Ignorant quacks 
do not know that the horse has a membrane peculiar 
to the animal, which is at pleasure drawn over the 
eye. The enlargement of this, by a fever, produces 
the appearance, which, in jockey slang, is called the 
hooks. Reduce the fever by depletion, such as bleed- 
ing plentifully, purging, &c. and have the horse well 
rubbed, and the hooks will disappear; that is, the 
membrane is restored to its natural size and office, 
which is to clear the eye from dust, &c. accidentally 
entering it. I need not mention the cutting out of 
this useful membrane unnecessary, as I have proved 
the uselessness of this operation, by restoring a horse 
without It a few days ago. 

W. V. MURRAY.'* 

[American Farmer.'] 
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STRANGLES. 

The strangles is a disease to which horses are very 
subject, particularly those that are young. It consists 
in a running at the nose, and an inflammation and 
swelling of the glands, about the under jaw and throat. 
It is sometimes attended with high fevers, destroys the 
appetite, causes a horse to look sad and dejected, and 
dwindle away in an astonishing manner. Sometimes 
the inflammation extends to the muscles of the tongue, 
and is attended with so much heat and pain, that until 
matter is found, the horse swallows with the utmost 
difficulty, unless his drink is held up to him. 

The strangles proceed from many causes, violent 
colds, sudden changes of air or climate, extreme hard 
labour after habits of idleness, shedding teeth, or what- 
ever may produce pain, or bring on a flux of humours 
at any critical time upon the throat and jaws, and like 
most other diseases, requires strict attention, for the 
cure to be performed in a short time. 

Symptoms of the Strangles. — The approach of the 
strangles may be known by a dulness of the counte- 
nance, watery eyes, a distressing cough, running at the 
nose, glands enlarged beyond the jaws, loss of appetite, 
and a constant thirst, without being able to drink, 
unless the water is placed as high as his head, in its 
natural position. 

Remedy. — Bleed four times within a week, taking 
from the neck vein half a gallon of blood at each bleed- 
ing; give a mash twice a week, of one gallon of bran 
or oats, scalded with one quart of sassafras tea, with 

the addition of one table spoonful of powdered brim- 
12 
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Stone, and one tea spoonful of saltpetre. Take of 
asafcetida half an ounce, divide it, placing one half in 
his manger, the other in his watering bucket. Feed 
principally with green food, if to be had, if not, such as 
is light, cooling, and easily digested. 



STONE OR GRAVEL IN THE BLADDER. 

Fortunately the stone is a disease not very com- 
mon amongst horses ; but whenever it makes its appear- 
ance, unless some remedy is immediately employed, 
its consequences are to be much dreaded. It consists 
in small gravel or stones being lodged in the bladder, 
which prevents a free discharge of urine, and produces 
the most excruciating pain. The horse will linger 
and pine away, until he can scarcely support the burden 
of life. 

As the stone is a disease which has but seldom, if 
ever, struck the attention of farriers, I consider myself 
fortunate in being able to offer to the public a simple 
remedy, which has been employed with astonishing 
success by a gentleman in a neighbouring county. In 
one case, when the following remedy was used, three 
stones and a quantity of grit was discharged from the 
bladder. 

Symptoms, — Frequent stretching, groaning, and 
many fruitless attempts to pass water, which will finally 
be discharged by a few drops at a time, with great 
apparent pain, a shrinking of the flesh, although the 
appetite, is good, no fever, but a dull, sluggish, and 
sleepy appearance, wanting much in his usual spirits. 
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Remedy. — Take of marsh-mallows, water melon 
seed, and asparagus, of each two large handfuls, boil 
them in three quarts of water to one quart, and add 
one tea spoonful of saltpetre, and give the whole as a 
drench, after being nicely strained. 

Take of sweet oil or fresh butter one table spoonful, 
grease his sheath, and draw out gently and grease 
his penis, also grease the large seam from the penis up 
near the anus ; and with the hand, bearing a little, 
stroke the seam downwards to the end of the penis, 
for ten minutes every hour, until the horse has a 
urinary discharge ; which, in all probability, will take 
place in one or two hours after taking the drench. 
Should some blood be passed, it may be no cause of 
alarm, and will clearly prove there is gravel in the 
urinary passages. Repeat the drench in three hours, 
should the desired effect not be produced. 



YELLOW WATER. 

The yellow water is very common in the western 
country among horses ; and being infectious, is some- 
times brought into this state by drove horses. It is 
extremely fatal in its consequences, unless some remedy 
is employed shortly after it makes its appearance. 
For the benefit of the public, I consider myself fortunate 
to be able to recommend such medicines for its cure 
as have been fairly tried, by a gentleman of Brunswick, 
and proved effectual. 
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Symptoms of Yellow Water. — The characteristics 
of this disease, are a dusky yellowness of the ey^es, 
lips, and bars of the mouth; a dull, sluggish, appear- 
ance ; a loss of appetite ; the excrement hard, drj", 
yellow, and sometimes of a pale or light green ; the 
urine uncommonly dark, of a dirty brown colour, and 
when discharged a length of time, has the appearance 
of blood. 

Remedy. — Take of asafcetida one ounce; campho- 
rated spirits, four table spoonfuls ; warm water one 
pint; mix and give them as a drench, for three or four 
mornings successively. Take of bran one and a hall 
gallons, flour of sulphur one table spoonful, antimony 
twenty grains, saltpetre twenty grains; mix them well 
together, and, with a strong decoction of sassafras, 
scald the bran, forming a mash, which must be given 
three nights in a week, not permitting the horse to 
get wet, or drink water, except it is milk warm. His 
stable should be a comfortable one, and he should have 
a clean bed of straw placed under him. Bleed twice 
in the neck vein, taking half a gallon of blood at each 
bleeding, within the week; let his exercise be regular 
and moderate, and by the expiration of nine or ten days, 
the cure, in all probability, will be performed. 



TO PREVENT INFECTIOUS DISEASES. 

As most diseases that are infectious endanger the 
life of a horse, I consider it important to every owner 
of those useful animals, to be able to use a medicine 
that will act against or prevent those diseases that are 
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coofa^ous. 1 have been in the habit of owning from 
006 to eight horses at a time, for fifteen years, and in 
all that time never lost a horse. I cannot help believ- 
ing my success, in this respect, has been much in- 
debted to the constant use of the asafcetida, which 1 
consider one of the most valuable and innocent medi- 
cines ever used amongst horses. It not only drives off 
diseases of almost every kind, but it keeps up the 
appetite, produces a remarkable fineness in the coat of 
hair, and gives such life and spirits as to induce even 
an old horse to attempt the attitudes and movements 
of the gay and mettled racer. 

The value of the asafoetida is at present but little 
known for the use of horses; but whenever it shall have 
been used or brought into notice, its remarkable effects, 
no doubt, will prove what I now say. Its virtues are 
acknowledged and remembered with pleasure, by all 
those who have used it in their stables. 

The asafcetida is produced from a plant called 
perennial, and is a native of Persia: it has, however, 
borne fertile seeds, in the open air, in the botanical 
garden of Edinburgh. The gum resin is produced 
from the roots of plants which are at least four years 
old. When the leaves begin to decay, the stalk i'« 
twisted off and the earth removed from about thei? 
large tapering roots. The top of the root is some time 
afterwards cut off transversely, and forty-eight hours 
afterwards the juice which has exuded, is scraped off, 
and a second transverse incision is made : this opera- 
tion is repeated until the root is entirely exhausted of 
luice: after being scraped ofi) the juice is exposed to the 
^^ to harden. It is brought to us in large irregular 
basses, composed of various little shining lumps or 
grains, which are partly of a whitish colour, partly red' 
12* 
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dish, and partly of a violet hue; those masses are 
accounted best which are clear, or a pale reddish co- 
lour, and variegated with a number of elegant white 
tears. This drug has a strong fetid smell, somewhat 
like that of the garlic, and a bitter acid, biting taste. The 
smell resides entirely in the essential oil, which arises in 
distillation. It is the most powerful of all the fetid 
gums, and is a most valuable medicine. It acts as a 
stimulant, anti-spasmodic, expectorant, emmenagogue, 
and anthelmintic, and its action is quick and pene- 
trating. 

When a small piece of the asafoetida has been placed 
in the manger of a horse in health, I have known him 
to stand for months in a stall next to one violently 
diseased without taking the infection, qr any ill con- 
sequence resulting from their contiguous situation. 

Preventive. — Take of asafoetida, one ounce, divide 
it and wrap each piece in a clean linen rag; nail one in 
the bottom of the manger the horse is fed in, the other 
in the bottom of the bucket in which he is watered. 
The above quantity will last about three months ; at 
the expiration of which time it must be replenished. 

A small piece confined to the bridle bit, will have 
the same effect when a horse goes from home, or enters 
on a journey. 



GRAVEL IN THE HOOFS. 

The gravel in the hoof is an incident that happens 
to horses in travelling, and is brought on by small 
stones or grit getting between the hoof and shoe, set- 
tling to the quick, and then inflame and fester ; it pro- 
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duces lameness and causes a horse to undergo very 
excruciating pain. The first step necessary for a 
horse's relief is, tO have his shoes taken ofi* and get 
the stone out You may readily ascertain where they 
lie, by pressing the edge of the hoof with a pair of 
pincers. After all the gravel is removed, which may 
be known by a discontinuation of the blackness of the 
place, the wound caused by cutting for the gravel may 
be easily healed by melting together equal parts of 
bees-wax, rosin, firesh butter or sweet oil, and pouring 
the mixture on the wound, warm as the animal can 
bear it, without giving pain. Then warm a little tar 
or pitch, and pour a small quantity over the wound 
and its neighbouring parts, to keep out the dust and 
defend the foot from any hard substance for a few 
days, by which time it will get well. 



WOUNDS. 

A wouHD is generally defined a separation of the 
parts in any member of the animal body by some 
instrument la all fresh wounds made by cutting 
instruments, there is nothing more required than bring- 
ing the lips of the wound into contact, by sewing a 
bandage, provided the part will allow of it For 
wounds of the hips, or other prominent parts, and 
across some of the large muscles, the stitches are apt 
to burst by the horse's lying down and getting up in 
the stall. In such cases the lips of the wound should 
not be brought close together— one stitch is enough 
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for a wound two inches long, but in large wounds 
they should be an inch or more apart. 

Should the wound bleed much from an artery's 
being divided, it will be necessary to secure it b^ pas- 
sing a crooked needle underneath, and tying it with a 
waxed thread ; but if the artery cannot be got at in 
this way, apply a small quantity of flour and salt to 
the mouth of the bleeding vessel, which will very soon 
have the desired effect Cai*e should be taken to keep 
it there, by proper compress or bandage, until a scar, 
scab, or crust is formed, otherwise it will elude your 
expectations, and frequently alarm you with fresh 
bleedings. After the lips of the wound are brought 
together, by this needle or bandage, it needs only to 
be covered with rags, dipped in spirits of any kind, or 
spirits of turpentine, and a little lint placed lightly 
within the edges of the wound, taking great care to 
keep it entirely clean, with strong soap suds, and as 
free from motion as possible. Whenever a wound be- 
comes much swelled or inflamed, or discovers marks 
of mortification* frequent bleedings and the applica- 
tion of a red oak poultice or mush, will have a won- 
derful effect. Should the wound be disposed to heal 
very rapidly, and turn out what is termed proud 
flesh, by washing it with a little blue-stone water, it 
will, in a very short time, shut in, and the wound 
entirely heal. 

The cure of most wounds is efliected by the simplest 
methods, and it is often of much more consequence 
to know how to dress a wound, than what to dress it 
with, and in this consists the chief art of this branch 
of surgery ; for the most eminent in that profession 
have long discovered that a variety of ointments, 
salves, and grease, are unnecessary in the cures- of 
most wounds and sores, and they have accordingly 
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discarded, the greatest part formerly in repute for that 
purpose ; repeated observations having taught them, 
that after digestion, or after healthy matter is formed, 
nature is disposed to heal up the wound fast enough 
herself. Some respect should be paid to the diet of 
a horse, as bran, oats, and green food keep the 
bowels open, and are free from that heat which the 
use of com and fodder will produce in the system. I 
will here oflFer a few more simples that have proved 
beneficial in the cure of wounds, sores, &c. 

The first operation necessary in all sores, wounds, 
&c. about a horse is, to remove all dirt, matter or 
extraneous bodies, with strong soap suds, after which. 

No. 1. Take of spirits, half a pint; alum, one 
ounce ; honey, one gill ; mix them well together, and 
wash the wound night and morning. 

No. 2. Take of copperas, two ounces ; clean water, 
one quart ; wash the wound or sore twice a day. 

No. 3. Take of sugar of lead, a quarter of an ounce ; 
fair water, one quart ; use it twice a day. 

No. 4. Take spirits of turpentine and wet the wound 
once a day. 

No. 5. Take of blue-stone, a quarter of an ounce ; 
6dr water, one quart ; wash the wound every morning. 

Punctured wounds, from thorns or other accidents, 
are generally of the most painful kind, and require 
great attention ; a bread and milk poultice, or a mush 
made by boiling red oak bark to a strong decoction, 
beating the bark very fine and throwing in as much 
com meal as will make it of proper consistency,^ 
should be applied until healthy matter appears, to 
gedier with fomentations : after which, to effect a 
speedy cure, use any of the above remedies recom- 
mended. 
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Wounds in the feet, from shoeing, nails, thorns, ot 
other accidents, are generally attended with much 
trouble, and are often productive of very fatal conse* 
quences when neglected. Such wounds should have 
old dirt, grit, &c. carefully removed with warm greasy 
water ; after which, take of bees- wax, tar, and sweet 
oil, equal parts ; stew them well together, and fill the 
wound, hot as the horse can bear it without expe- 
riencing pain ; then pour on a little warm pitch, to 
prevent grit and dirt getting to the wound, and to pro- 
tect the foot, while sore and tender, from the hard 
ground. 



BRUISES. 



Bruises proceed from external injury, and when 
no remedy is employed, are sometimes attended with 
violent inflammation, and after bursting and discharg- 
ing large quantities of matter, of a dark red colour 
and extremely ofiensive smell, often terminate in a 
mortification, which soon puts a period to the life of 
the animal. 

Take of vinegar, one quart; laudanum, half an ounce ; 
sugar of lead, quarter of an ounce ; mix them well 
together, and apply it to the bruise three or four times 
a day ; if the part bruised will admit of it, apply a 
flannel doubled and wet with the mixture, which will 
be the means of keeping the bruise continually moist. 
If by this method the swelling does not subside, apply 
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a poultice made of a strong decoction of red oak bark 
and meal, once a day, until the swelling abates ; but 
in bruises that cannot, by these means, be dispersed, 
and by pressing with the finger you discover that mat- 
ter is formed, then the shortest way is, to open the skin 
and allow the bruise to discharge its contents : after 
which it will heal in a very short time, by keeping 
it entirely clean with soap suds alone. But after dis- 
charging the matter, if the wound should appear rotten 
and of dark colour, indicating mortification, together 
with any very considerable inflammation, bleed plen- 
tifully ; feed on bran, oats, long green food, or light 
food of any kind, and again apply the red oak poul- 
tice, which will very soon cure the inflammation, 
cleanse and alter the appearance of the wound. After 
which, any of the simples recommended for wounds, 
may be employed in speedily healing. 



STRAINS. 

Strains, in whatever part of the horse, either pro- 
duced from running, slips, blows, or hard riding, are 
the relaxing, over-stretching or breaking \he muscles 
or tendinous fibres. A strain, unless uncommonly 
bad, may be cured in a short tinie, by applying the 
following remedies : 

Number 1. Take of sharp vinegar, one pint; spirit, 
of any kind, half a pint; camphor, one ounce; mix 
them well together and bathe the part injured twice a 
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day ; a piece of flannel wet with the mixture and wrap- 
ped around the part, will be very beneficial ; take from 
the neck vein half a gallon of blood. 

No. 2. Take of opodeldoc (which can be procured 
from any apothecary's shop) a piece the size of a mar- 
ble, and rub it on the strained part with the naked 
hand until the hand becomes dry, twice a day : should 
the injured part resist both these remedies, you may 
conclude the injury is a very serious one, which 
nothing but time can relieve, and the horse must be 
turned out upon grass a sufficient length of time for 
nature herself to perform the great operation. 



STAGGERS. 

The staggers is a very common as well as a very 
fatal disease among horses of all ages: though young 
horses are more subject to it than those advanced in 
years. 

Many various opinions have been offered to the 
public, and some with much confidence, relative to the 
origin and seat of this disease. But few, if any, as 
vet, have investigated the subject with correctness. 

The staggers, in my opinion, are produced by per- 
mitting a horse to feed on grass in the spring and fall, 
late at night and early in the morning; for early in 
the morning and late in the evening, the fields and 
pastures are covered with a poisonous web, which is 
spun and spread upon the grass by a small spider. So 
rapidly, so industriously does this little insect work. 



I 
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tint in the space of one night, not a Uade or spire of 
grasi has been left nntouched. This web, catching the 
dewHirops cm its bosoniy causes the fields in the morn- 
ing to glisten and sparkle as if covered with a thin 
sheet of ice. A horse that feeds upon a pasture in 
this situation inust, of coursci collect large quantities 
of this web and dew, and very often the spider itself. 
They act upon the horse, producing delirium, giddi- ^ 
oess, apoplexy, and sometimes death. The lungs 
appear to be the principal seat of this disease ; for in 
cases of dissection they have been found much en- 
larged, and covered with large brown spots ; smell 
very offensively, and have some appearance of mor 
tification. 

The large quantity of poison taken into the stomach 
acts upon its nerves, and the sympathy that exists bo-* 
tween that organ and the large nerves of the head, 
accounts for the dull, giddy, and dejected countenance 
of the animal, and has induced many to believe the 
staggers was confined to that part alone. The poison 
is then removed from the stomach by the activity of 
^ lymphatic and absorbent vessels, thrown into the 
circulation of the blood, diffused over every part of the 
system, and finally carried by the arteries into the 
'oBgs, through which all the blood in the body of a 
^fse passes many times in an hour, and undergoes a 
change. Sometimes a determination of blood to the 
^ad takes place, which generally ends fatally, pro- 
ducing a furious delirium, the horse throwing himself 
about with great violence, making it dangerous for any 
person to venture near liim. 

Symptoms.'^Tke s]rmptoms of the staggers are a 

^wsiness, eyes inflamed, half shut, and full of tears, 

^ appetite bad, the disposition to sleep gradually 

increased, feebleness, a continual hanging of the Iiead 

Id 
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or resting it on the manger, rearing, falling, and l34ng 
in a state of insensibility, walking a small circle for a 
considerable length of time, the ears hot, with a bum- 
ing fever, &c. &c. &c. 

Remedy. — Take from the neck vein half a gallon 
of blood, three times in a week ; take of sassafras tea, 
three half pints ; plantain juice, half a pint ; asafoeti- 
da, half an ounce ; saltpetre, one tea spoonful ; mix 
and give them as a drench three mornings in a Wisek ; 
give an injection composed of one pint of meal, two 
quarts of water, one quart of molasses and one spoon- 
ful of hog's lard ; let the horse be moderately exer- 
cised, and whenever he is standing should be well 
rubbed ; give a mash twice a week, composed of one 
gallon of bran, one table spoonful of sulphur, one tea 
spoonful of saltpetre, one quart of boiling sassafras 
tea, and a eighth of an ounce of asafostida, not per- 
miting the horse to drink cold water for six hours 
afterwards. Should he be much mended by this treat- 
ment, nothing more will be necessary, except feeding 
him on bran, or light food of any kind ; but should he 
appear to receive no benefit from these attentions, in 
four or five days, take of calomel, twenty-five grains ; 
of opium, two drachms ; camphor, two drachms ; 
powdered fennel-seed, one drachm ; of syrup, of any 
kind, a sufficient quantity to make the ingredients into 
a ball, which may be given every morning for four or 
five days, by which time the horse will get well if 
his disease will admit of a cure. 

Horses that are cohfined in a stable never have the 
staggers ; consequently it would be advisable for 
every person, whose situation will admit of it, to con- 
fine their horses, particularly at night, during the 
spring and fall months. 
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MANGE. 

Ths mange in horses is a disease of the skin, which 
is generally rough, thick, and full of wrinkles, espe- 
cially about the mane, tail, and thighs, and the little 
hair that remains on these parts stands up very much 
Kke bristles. 

The ears and eye-brows are sometimes attacked, 
and in a short time are left quite naked. The mange 
is an infectious disease : indeed so much so, that if a 
horse is carried into a stable where one that is mangy 
has been in the habit of standing, he will be almost 
eertain to take the infection, unless the litter has been 
removed and the stable properly cleansed and aired. 
Proper attention will make the cure easy. 

Remedy. — Take of powdered brimstone and hog's 
iard an equal quantity, mix them well together and 
anoint the part affected twice a day, bleed plentifully 
and give two or three mashes (composed of bran, sul- 
phor, saltpetre, and sassafras) within a week, by which 
time a cure will be performed. 

A clean stable and nice bed of straw will aid much 
in accomplishing the object in view. 



HIDE BOUND. 

A HossE is said to be hide bound when his skin 
will not slip under the pressure of the hand, but sticks 
as fast to the ribs as if it was glued. 
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Horaes are sometimes hide bound in consequence of 
feeling the efiects of some violent disease, and it is 
often a bad symptom; but generally, this tightness of 
the skin proceeds from poverty* cruel usage, and 
sometimes from worms. 

The first thing necessary for performing a cure is, 
to offer better treatment to the animal, giving him 
plenty of light food, such as bran, oats, &c. and a clean 
stable with fresh litter. Then take from the neck 
vein half a gallon of blood; at ni^t give a mash com- 
posed of one gallon of bran, scalded with sassafras tea ; 
one table spoonful flour of sulphur or powdered brim- 
stone, and one tea spoonful of saltpetre ; not permitting 
him to drink for six hours afterwards. 

On the second day, at twelve o'clock, take of cojh 
peras, two table spoonfuls ; of warm sassafras tea, one 
quart; saltpetre, one tea spoonful ; mix and give them 
as a drench. Have the horse well rubbed, and in a 
few days he will be entirely relieved. 



SURFEIT. 

Thb surfeit is a common disease among horses that 
have been cruelly or injudiciously treated. Sudden 
changes from heat t6 cold, plunging deep into cold 
water and drinking plentifully afier being excessively 
hard rode, unsound food, being turned from a warm 
and comfortable stable out into the cold air, night 
dews, &c. &c. often produce surfeit 
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Sjfmpioms. — The surfeit first makes its appearance 
with many fine and small lumps under the skin, a 
partial ialUng off of the hair, and a constant itching : 
at lei^;th a great number of scabs are formed, and 
swne small ulcers, and unless some remedy is em- 
ployed, the whole coat of hair falls off and the horse 
becomes covered with scabs: the hair in the mane 
and tail ^11 be nearly rubbed off) and the little remain- 
ing will stand erect. 

Remedy. — Take from the neck vein on the first and 
fourth days of the week, half a gallon of blood ; give 
a mash of one gallon of bran, one table spoonful of 
solphur, one tea spoonful of saltpetre, and a quart of 
hot sassafras tea, well mixed together, three times 
within a week, not permitting him to drink for six 
hours whenever a mash is taken. 

Give three drenches within the week, composed of 
one quart of sassafras tea, and one tea spoonful of salt- 
petre, each. Change the horse's litter frequently; 
keep his stable clean, and do not pennit him to get 
wet 

Take of hog's lard and sulphur, equal parts* mix 
them and anoint the horse where the surfeit appears 
worse, once a day ; and by the expiration of a week, 
if the horse is not entirely well, he will be much bene- 
fited, and nothing more will be necessarj", except giv- 
ing him food that is light and ^asiiy digested, and 
observe towards him kind treatment. 

18* 
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SORE TONGUE. 

Take four ounces sugar of lead, four do, bole am- 
moniac, eight do. alum, burned. 

The whole to be put in three quarts of good vinegar, 
and the horse's mouth washed or swabbed two or 
three times a day, keeping the bit out of the mouth. 
The above is enough for six horses. 



BIG HEAD. 

I HAVE noticed several essays in your valuable paper, 
the " American Farmer," on the subject of ** big head 
in norses^^ and as I have never seen any description 
of this disease, or any cure recommended, I will 
endeavour to communicate what my limited experience 
on that subject has taught me : 

About twelve years ago the disease made its ap- 
pearance hi this neighbourhood) and before a remedy 
was found out, many losses were sustained, by the 
death of the horses which were diseased. One of my 
neighbours lost horses to the value of six or seven 
thousand dollars, among them some of the best blood- 
ed mares and colts. I lost one only, and the first and 
only one, a brood mare, which had it about that time. 
Various applications were made to cure it, such as 
driving in spirits of turpentine by rubbing the parts 
afiected, and holding a red hot iron near the place ; 
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burmng, bruising, and- cutiingt were fdso resorted to, 
bat in every case that I s&w or heard of, the disease 
teiiiiinated in the death of the animal. At length 
white arsenic was recommended, but by whom it was 
first discovered, I am ^noranl I had occasion, about 
four years ago, to try it on a fine Archy mare, then in 
foai by Archy : she was a£kcted on both sides of the 
face, and I succeeded in curing her : she produced a 
horse colt, whilst she was under the operation of the 
arsenic At about two years old die colt was affected 
on one side of the face. I had recourse to die arsenic, 
and completely eradicated the disorder, leaving only a 
slight scar, though the mucus membrane of the nostril 
was so much injured as to cause a difficulty of breath- 
ing through it The mare was still more affected, as 
both nostrils were nearly closed, and her head icon- 
tinued to be much larger than before she was taken 
with the disease, though generally in good order, and 
occasionally worked. She has, however, produced 
threiB fine colts since, none of which has as yet been 
affected with the big head. I designed to have trained 
her first colt, but in consequence of the afiection of his 
nostril, I declined the idea. He is now four years old, 
enjoying fine health, and possessing great vigour as 
a stallion. I am thus particular in detailing the cha- 
racter of the animals who have been cured, that it 
niay be seen how little horses are affected by the dis- 
ease after it has been cured. I have known the arsenic 
exhibited in at least twenty cases, in all of which it 
effected a cure, and I think I can say, that it is an 
iniallible remedy. I will now endeavour to describe 
the disease, and the recipe. 

Syny^iamg — ^Loss of appetite, a drooping of the 
bead and a disinclination to move about — a slight 
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weefing from the eye on the side affected — ^in a short 
time a local swelling appears on the side of the face in 
a direct line between the eye and nostril, which on 
being pressed hard with the fin^r . causes the animal 
to wince, and by rubbing it gently with the hand» 
appears to give ease to him — an enlargement of the 
jaw bone, and a considerable decline in flesh. I have 
not discovered that the disease is attended with fever ; 
if it is snared to run long, it causes an afiection of the 
joints — they become puifed, as if inflated with wind, 
and in a short time those swellings become filled with 
pus, and ultimately break, and a discharge of purulent 
matter issues from the joints, and the animal falls, to 
rise no more without help. It is supposed to be infec- 
tious only in this last state of the disease. 

V 

Cure. — As soon as the swelling on the side of the 
face appears, take a piece of white arsenic about the 
size of a common field pea, (or about six or eight grains 
pulverized and wrapped in fine paper, of a size only 
sufficient to contain it,) make an incision in the skin, 
immediately over the hard tumour, insert the arsenic 
{or the paper containing it,) and with a needle and 
thread make one suture or stitch, tie the ends of the 
thread in a hard knot, bleed the horse, and turn him 
out alone in a good pasture, or if it is cold weather, 
put him in a stable, removed from other horses, and 
feed him on light food — in a few days the effects of 
the arsenic will be discoverable by a considerable 
swelling of the head, nose, and face, which will increase 
until the power of the arsenic is exhausted — ^if both 
sides of the face are operated on at the same time, 
ilie head will swell to an enormous size — in about a 
month, or six weeks, the arsenic will have developed 
its efficacy by the appearance of a circular piece of 
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ilin, and the poroin bone of the fiice which extends 
IS &r as the seat of the diseaaey or the influence of the 
anenic on the afibcted part ; this circular develop- 
meat extends as far as the affected part only, and is 
quite calloos and nearly detached from the sound skin, 
leaving the wfaolesonie flesh in its natural state. In a 
month or six weeks longer, this circular part becomes 
entirely detached on its periphery from the sound 
ddn, and adheres to the side of the face by a few 
dgfat integomoits about its centre, which soon decays, 
(or it may be cut ofl^) and die diseased parts drop out 
in a mass, leaving a hideous wound ; then may be 
nen the porous bone of the face, resembling honey- 
comb, which soon becomes covered widi sound flesh 
and skin : the wound may be soon healed by using 
common applicaticms, though I have made use of what 
we ftrmers in the country call pot liquorpjas a wash, 
and anointing the place with an ointment made by 
farmsi]^ the leaves of the common poke-weed, ( j'Ay- 
tolaeca decaudrd) and ertracting the juice by pressure, 
tod stewing it in hog's lard, or of the Jamestown 
weed, or thorn apple, i^taivra stramonium^ prepared 
in the same way. These applications may be made 
te of with advantage as soon as it is discovered that 
tbe parts bc^n to separate* If the weather be warm 
it may be necessary to anoint the parts witha mixture 
of common tar and hog's lard, or the juice of elder 
stewed in hog's lard, in order to keep away the blow 
%, which will be attracted to the parts by the ofien- 
siveness of the scent emitted. It cannot be expected 
that a horse which has thus been operated upon, will 
regain the beauty of his head, particularly if he be an 
old horse, or has been af&cted on both sides of tlie 
iace, or the disease has been sufiered to run too long 
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before applying the remedy ; this is evidenced by the 
appearance of my mare. 1 suffered the disease to run 
too longi because I was fearful that the arsenic might 
injure the foal, but was induced to.ri^ it rather than 
lose the mare : the stallion on- the contrary,^ exhibits 
the effects of it in but a slight degree. It may be 
proper to remark, that a less quantity of arsenic will 
answer for a colt than for an old horse ; and that it 
ought to be inserted as high up on the face as the seat 
of the disease will admit of; perhaps on the upper 
edge of the sT^elled pajrt will answer She same end, ; 

Another remedy has been communicated to me, 
which is much more simple ; and if it be a remedy, 
certainly possesses great advantages over the one on 
^ which I have been treating. 'I have never known 
it tried, but I am induced to believe that it is a remedy, 
both from its analogy to the arsenic, and from the 
authority from which I derived my information. It is 
this : Instead of the arsenic, take half a pint of strong 
ashes, (hickory I suppose,) put them into a tin cup, (of 
about a pint measure,) smaller at the mouth than at 
the bottom, say about one and a half inches at the 
mouth in diameter ; fill the cup or pot with water, and 
let it boil for half an hour, or until the water has been 
evaporated, or absorbed by the ashes, cord the horse's 
nose in thp usual way, or otherwise confine him, in 
order that he may be still, and apply the mouth of the 
cup to the part affected, with the ashes quite hot and 
nearly dry, having previously covered it with a thin 
cloth to prevent the ashes from coming in contact with 
the skin of the horse, and hold it in that position until 
the heat has subsided, when it may be removed : in a 
day or two the parts will exhibit a gluey exudation, 
which will disappear in the course of a week, leaving 
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an uiconsi<terabIe dore like a burn, which may be soon 
cuied by treating it as such. It may be necessary in 
some /cases to make the second application. The 
borse may be used as usual at the time, and when 
the wound heals up, scarcely any scar will remain. 

Or, Take blood from the neck vein and bathe the 
swelled parts with spirits of turpentine once or twice 
a week, rubbing it in with a hard brush until you dis- 
cover the swelling is stopped: the lumps always 
remain, but as they cease to grow the horse gets 
better. 

Or, Give stramonium (Jamestown or Jimeson weed) 
in doses of one drachm, mixed with his feed for several 
days, then turning him out for two or three months. 



FISTULA. 

The fistula in the withers, generally proceeds from 
some blow or bruise, and is the most disagreeable 
disease to which a horse is subject. I would recom- 
mend it to every person, whose situation will admit 
of the sacrifice, to dispose of a horse thus unfortunately 
afiected, for whatever sum he would bring, or even 
give him away, sooner than be at the expense and 
trouble, and run the risk of performing a cure which, ^ 
if completed, would be tedious, and the horse be much 
lessened in value in consequence of being disfigured by 
the scar which unavoidably will be left. The remedy 
here recommended is severe, but it will have the 
desired effect more speedily than any other. 



\ 
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So soon as the fistula assumes a formidable appear* 
ance, fomentations of bitter herbs should be employed, 
such as wormwood, camomile, bay leaves, mnllen, 
life-everlasting, &c. boiled in water to a strong decoc- 
tion, and after being strained, should be applied hot as 
the horse can bear it without giving pain, by means 
of large woollen cloths. This application promotes 
suppuration, and when matter is formed let the tumour 
be opened, so tiiat its contents may be completely 
evacuated ; after which let the sore be nicely washed 
with strong soap suds, and apply the following oint- 
ment once a day: — Take of verdigris, half an ounce; 
copperas, half an ounce ; oil turpentine, one ounce ; 
ointment of yellow rosin, four ounces ; to be well mixed 
together. As soon as healthy matter is discharged 
from the fistula the ointment may be discontinued, 
and nothing more will be necessary, except keeping 
it perfectly clean with strong soap suds. 

When the fistula first makes its appearance, it may 
be removed or prevented by placing a rowel or seton in 
each shoulder, just below the swelled or inflamed part 
which should be kept running two or three wee|is. 
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POLL-EVIL. 

The poll-evil, like the fistula, proceeds from some 
blow, bruise, or external injury, and its consequences 
are much to be dreaded. A horse thus diseased would 
be well sold almost at any price, though the cure is 
tolerably certain, yet extremely slow. The poIl«evi) 
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18 an abscess or swdling ibund in the sinews, between 
the noil bone and the uppermost vertebra of the neck, 
immediately on the poll or nap of the neck. When 
this swelling first makes it appearance, bathe it fre- 
quently with hot vinegar ; and if the hair be fretted 
oS, with an oozing through the skin, make use of equal 
parts of vinegar and spirits of wine ; but if there be 
an itching, with heat and inflammation, the safest way 
will be to bleed plentifully, and apply a red oak poul- 
tice, which will sometimes disperse the swelling and 
put an end to the disease. But whenever the tumour 
is critical, having all the signs of matter, and appears 
Dot benefited by the applications already recommend- 
ed, it wUl be advisable to bring it to a head as speedily 
as possible, with the following poultice : Com meal, 
marsh mallows, oil turpentine, and hog's lard. When 
the tumour becomes ripe or full of matter, it may be 
either opened or permitted to break of itself; if opened 
with a knife, great care should be used to prevent 
Wounding the tendinous ligument that runs along the 
neck under the mane. When the matter appears to 
be on both sides, the tumours must be opened on both 
sides, and the ligament between remain undivided ; it 
the matter flows in great quantities, resembling melted 
glue, and is of an oily consistence, it will require a 
second incision, especially if any cavities are dis- 
covered by the fingers or probe; these should be 
opened by the knife, and the wound should be dressed 
with spirits of turpentine, honey, and tincture of myrrh, 
until light and thick coloured matter is found. Cleanse 
the sore well with strong soap suds and a sponge ; 
then take of verdigris, half an ounce ; oil of tur- 
pentine, four ounces; of blue-stone, two ounces; of 
green copperas, half an ounce ; mix them well to- 
gether, and hold them over a fire until thev are as not 
14 



as the horsQ catt b^ar them : then pour them into the 
abscess and close the lips by one or two stitches ; this 
is to remain for several days without any other dres* 
sing, except bathii^ with spirits of wine. Should 
matter flow in ^eat abundance, and of thin consisten- 
cy, the above application must be again repeated until 
the matter decreases in quantity^ and becomes of a 
whitish colour and healthy appearance. 



LOCK-JAW. 



The lock-jaw is so fatal in its consequences, that it 
is a fortunate circumstance it occurs so seldom amongst 
horses. 

It commences with a difficulty in mastication, and 
shortly after the jaws are so completely and immove- 
ably closed, that it is with much difficulty that medi- 
cines <:an be administered. The muscles of the neck 
appear much contracted, and the animal appears to 
suffer great pain. 

The lock-jaw is frequently brought on by trifling 
causes, such as cuts, wounding of nerves, tendons, &c. 
Generally speaking, the cure is very Uncertain ; but it 
will chiefly depend on opium, the warm bath, and 
other antispasmodics. Sometimes the sudden appli- 
cation of cold water, in great quantities, has been 
serviceable ; friction of turpentine oil or spirits, gene- 
i-ally proves useful, as does a clyster made with two 
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ounces of spirits of hartshorn, four ounces of oil of 
turpentine, and the yelks of three or four eggs, mixed 
with a quart of strong ale and gin or whiskey. It is a 
great object to promote urine, sweat, &c. Opium, 
tamphor, and copious bleedings, have been found,, in 
some cases, very beneficial; and when they have 
failed, hartshcM-n, ether, opium, and brandy, havjB 
been employed with some success ; though the lock- 
jaw is often a symptom of approaching dissolution, 
and frequently defies the power of any kind of medi* 
cine that can be employed. 



LOST APPETITE. 

Horses lose their appetites from various causes, 
viz:— Excessive fatigue,, want of a change in food, 
dirty fodder, mouldy corn, or a dirty manger, &c. &;c. 
but most frequently by the approach of some disease. 
So soon as you discover a horse has lost his appetite, 
observe the following treatment, viz : — 

Take from the neck vein half a gallon of blood ; 
take of asafcBtida, a quarter of an ounce ; salt, one 
table spoonful; sassafras tea, one quart; mix and 
give them as a drench. 

On the second day, take of glauber salts, one pound ; 
Warm w^ter, one quart ; after dissolvix^ the salts give 
it as a drench, and in two or three days the appetite 
will be restored, unless the animal is labouring under 
some disease, which^may b^ ascertained by the symp- 
toms. 
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COLDS. 

\ 

m 

Nothing is more common than colds among horses, 
of all ages. They are frequently produced by a want 
of good rubbing after violent exercise, which strikes 
a chilliness and dampness over the whole body ; being 
changed from a warm and comfortable stable to one 
cold and open; standing out late in dew at night 
plunging deep in cold water while heated in a profuse 
perspiration ; all of which have a tendency to check 
the perspirable matter and contract the pores of the 
skin. 

Colds sometimes produce a slight running at the 
nose ; the remedy is simple and almost certain — ^bleed 
plentifully. 



SADDLE GALLS. 

Saddle Galls are generally occasioned by an un- 
equal pressure of the saddle, or by a saddle being badly 
fitted to a horse's back, and if neglected they grow 
into very ugly and troublesome sores. When these 
inflamed tumours are first discovered, cold water alone 
is frequently sufiicient to disperse and drive thera 
away, if applied as soon as the saddle is pulled off 
but when that will not have the desired effect, by 
washing them twice a day in the mixture I shall here 
recommend, the cure will be readily performed. — 
Take of sharp vinegar, one gill; spirits, of any kind, 
one gill ; sweet oil or fresh butter, one table spoonful; 
to be well mixed before used. 
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SITFASTS. 



SiTFASTs proceed from the part being frequently 
bruised with a saddle, until it becomes extremely hard, 
and after remaining some length of time it is not 
unlike a homy substance. The cure cannot be per- 
formed unless the knife is used for the purpose of 
cutting it entirely out. After which the fresh wound 
can be healed with the greatest ease, in a very short 
time, by using either of the following mixtures : 

No. 1. Take of brandy, half a pint ; honey, half a 
pint ; alum, two ounces. 

No. 2. Take of blue-stone, a quarter of an ounce ; 
spirits of tuipentine, two table spoonfuls ; spring water, 
one pint. 

No. 3. Take sugar of lead half an ounce ; alum, 
one ounce ; copperas, half an ounce ; let them be well 
mixed, and the sitfast washed twice a day, after the 
Wound is washed clean with soap and water. 



DIARRH(EA OR PURGING. 

A DiARRH<EA amongst horses seldom occifrs and is 
easy of cure. It may be produced by a suppression 
of per8|»ration or by an increased secretion of bile. 

The following ball (No. 1-) generally gives relief, 
but should it not have the desired effect, No. 2 may be 
en^ployed. 

No 1. Take of sue. aioes, six drachms ; Castile 

soap, four drachms; and syrup enough to form tlie 

ball 

14* 
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No. 2. Take of opiunoy one drachm ; s^ntimony, 
three drachms ; powdered ginger, two drachms ; and 
syrup enough, of any kind, to form a ball. 
' It will benefit a horse very much by keeping him 
warmly clothed while labouring under this disease. 



DIABETES. 

A Diabetes is a profuse staling or a constant dis- 
charge of water ; it is attended with great weakness, 
loss of flesh and appetite, with every appearance ot 
decay and approacliing dissdution. 

It is frequently the result of old disorders, surfeits, 
excessive hard rides, &;c. &c. A horse of a delicate 
and weak constitution is extremely difficult to cure, 
as he soon loses flesh and appetite, his hair becomes 
rough, his eyes weak, sad, and dejected, and in a very 
short time he is unfit for any kind of labour. But if 
the following remedies are employed, when the disease 
first makes its appearance, if the horse possesses a 
tolerable good constitution, the cure, by proper atten- 
tion, can be rendered almost certain. 

Remedy. — No. 1. Take of opium, one drachm ; 
asafcetida, two drachms ; powdered ginger, two ditto ; 
red oak bark, powdered, one ounce ; syrup of any 
kind, a sufficient quantity to make two balls for one 
dose, which must be repeated three times within a 
week, and the horse must not be permitted to drink an 
unusual quantity of water. A little salt thrown into 
that he is permitted to use, will be found very beneficial. 
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No. 2. Take of red wine, one pint ; water, one 
pint ; gum Arabic, one ounce ; mix and give them as 
a drench three times within a week. 

No. 3. Take of salts of hartshorn, three drachms ; 
opium, one drachm ; powdered ginger, two drachms ; 
liquorice, half an ounce ; syrup, of any kind, a suffi- 
cient quantity to make the ingredients into two balls, 
which may be given twice vrithin a week. Nourish- 
ing food, moderate exercise, and a clean, wholesome 
stable will assist much in effecting a cure. 



BLISTERS. 

Previous to the application of a blister to any part 
of a horse, the hair should either be shaved or cut off 
as close as possible ; the blistering ointment should be 
regularly spread with a warm knife on a stout piece of 
osnaburgs ; and during the operation of the blister, 
the horse should be tied short to prevent his biting the 
part or doing other injury. 

Blister — ^No. 1. Take of Spanish flies half an ounce, 
oil turpentine one ounce, hog's lard four ounces ; mix 
them well and the blister is ready for use. 

No. 2— Take of tar, four ounces ; vitriolic acid two 
drachms, oil of origanum, half an ounce ; hog's lard, 
two ounces ; Spanish flies, two ounces. This blistei 
is excellent for the spavin. 
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CLYSTER OR CLYSTER. 

As clysters very often Bxe the means of ^saving 
horses' lives, I shall here recommend the best and shn* 
plest mode of administering them. Take a large 
bladder, cut off the neck and so^n it in warm water, 
take a pewter pipe» coomi'on reed, or any other smooth 
tube, nine or ten inches long and not more than an inch 
in diameter ; the clyster must then be poured through 
a funnel into the bag, and securely tied around one end 
of the tube ; the other must be made perfectly smooth 
and rounding, well oiled, and introduced into the anus 
several inches; the liquid in the bladder must be 
forced through the tube by pressure with the hand. — 
When a clyster is given, a horse should be placed with 
his head down hill, and if he refuses to stand, a twitch 
should be put upon his nose. 

Glysters are of three kinds^-opening, anodyne, and 
nourishing. For the first purpose take a gallon of 
warm water, with from half a pound to a pound of 
common salt dissolved in it; to which add four or 
five ounces of olive or linseed oil. For the second, 
take two drachms of solid opium, dissolve them, or 
rather mix them well with about half a pint of warm 
water, and add from a quart to three pints of Indian 
meal or wheat flour gruel. For the third purpose, 
rich broths, wheat flour gruel, and other nourishing 
fluids are recommended. With respect to the first 
kind of glysters, it may be observed that gruel is com- 
monly preferred to warm water ; but according to my 
experience, the latter does just as well as the former 
As to the second, tincture of opium may be substitu- 
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ted for solid opium, and is by some preferred to it, 
but the quantity should not exceed two ounces, on 
account of the spirit in which this opium is dissolved. 
The third kind of glyster is required only in lock-jaw, 
or in diseases of the throat which prevent swallowing, 
and in these its utility seems to be very questionable. 
As soon as the glyster has been injected, the tail should 
be kept close to the fundament for a few minutes to 
prevent its being too hastily returned. This is parti- 
' cularly necessary when the anodyne clyster is em- 
ployed. The pipe must be oiled or greased before it 
is introduced, and if its passage be obstructed by hard 
dung lodged in the gut, the hand should be gradually 
introduced in order to remove it. 



FOMENTATIONS. 

Fomentations are generally made of bitter herbs, 
such as wormwood, camomile, mullen, bay leaves, 
sutherwood, life-everlasting, &c. &c. boiled in water 
to a strong decoction, strained oS, and applied with 
large woollen cloths, hot as the animal can bear it that 
it is intended to benefit. The efficacy of fomentations 
often depends on the length of time they are employed, 
and their being frequently repeated. 

Poultice. — The following mixtures will be found 
useful as a poultice : 

No 1. Take of bran, one quart ; of sharp vine- 
gar (scalding hot) half a pint ; hog's lard, one table 
spoonful — ^mix them for use. 
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No. 2. Take of red oak bark a stifficiency to boil 
to one quart of strong decoction ; take of Indian meal, 
a sufficient quantity to form the poultice. 

No. 3. Take of sharp vinegar^ half a pint ; of meal 
one quart ; of hog's lard, two table spoonfuls ; pour a 
sufficient quantity of boiling water to form it into a 
mash, when it will be ready for use. 



MASH. 



A MASH is generally given to a horse for the pur- 
pose of cooling the system, opening the bowels, and 
for disguising different kinds of medicines which may 
be necessary to be administered ; which if given in 
any other way, would b6 attended with tiouble and 
difficulty, and would not be productive of effects so 
salutary. 

Mash. — ^No. 1. Take of bran one gallon, sassafras 
tea (scalding hot) one quart, powdered brimstone one 
table spoonful, saltpetre one tea spoonful. 

- No. 2. Take of oats one gallon, flour sulphur one 
table spoonful, saltpetre one tea spoonful, boiling water 
one quart. 

No. 3. Take of bran one gallon, salts (glauber) 

* foul ounces, sulphur one table spoonful, sassafras tea 

(scalding hot) one quart — ^let them be well mixed and 

given milk warm, not permitting the horse to drink 

cold water for six hours afterwards. 
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BLEEDING. 

The bleeding of a horse is so common and simple, 
that but little instruction can be necessary for the per- 
formance of the operation. The blood should always 
be caught in some vessel for the purpose of judging of 
its quantity and quality ; if after it has coagulated a 
light buff coloured jelly forms the surface, it is an evi- 
dence of the inflammatory state of the blood. Blooa 
drawn from a healthy horse very soon coagulates and 
appears like a uniformly red jelly, with a small quantity 
of fluid, resembling water, floating on the surface, 
consists of two parts — the red jelly (termed crassa- 
mentum) and the water or serum ; the former may be 
separated into two parts by washing the red globules 
and coagulable lymph. 

Bleeding is extremely beneficial in many diseases \ 
and with safety from one quart to one and a half gal 
Ions may be taken at one time. 



TO SPOT A WHITE HORSE 

WITH BI.ACK SPOTS. 

Take litharage, three ounces ; quick lime, six ouncCii ; 
beat it fine and mix it together : put it into a pan and 
pour a sbaxp ley over it ; then boil it and you will 
bave a fat substance swim on top, with which anoint 
the horse in sueh places as you design to have black, 
and it will turn to the colour immediately. 
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It has the same effect in changing hair that is red 
into a black colour^ with only this difference, viz. : — 
Take an equal quantity of lime and litharage, and 
instead of boiling it with ley, boil it only with fresh 
water ; what swims at top, is fit for use and will an- 
swer your expectation ; what hairs you anoint with it 
in the evenbg, will be black the next morning. 



DRIVING. 

It may be generally remarked, that men who drive 
fast have swift horses ; not that they drive fast because 
they have swift horses, but because fast driving makes 
horses swift A horse may commonly be trained to 
a dull and heavy, or to an airy and fleet gait. Nature 
unquestionably does much; but education does far 
more towards producing the great difference in the 
speed of horses, than most men are willing to allow. 
Horses are more frequently injured by driving them 
beyond their habitual pace, than beyond their native 
power. The best direction for the education of horses 
is, " invefast and stop often.^ 



A TRIBUTE TO THE HORSE. 

JOHN wall's recipe. 

Take half a pound of saltpetre, half a pound of 
alum, and half a pound of alum salt ; pulverize and 
mix them well together, and every eight days give 
him a table spoonful in his food; his coat, flesh, and 
spirits will soon reward his master for his care. 



MULES. 



MULE AND HINNY, 

HTBHIDS or THK HOB8B AND ASS. 

The mude is tfie hybrid produce of an ass with a 
mare ; having a large clumsy head, long erect ears, a 
ihort mane, and a thin tail. 

The hinay is the hybrid produce between the she* 
ass and a stallion ; tbe head is long and thin, the ears 
are like those of a horsey the mane is short, and the 
tail is well filled with hair. The hinny is much less 
common than the mule, because, being less hardy and 
usrful than the other, he is never cultivated. 

The mule, ccMnmonly sp called, is much valued for 
the saddle, and for drawii^ carriages in Spain, Portu- 
gal, Italy, and the East, and in the warmer parts of 
America. In those countries where great attention is 
paid to the breed, it is as tail as the horse, exceedingly 
well-limbed, but not so handsome, especially about the 
head and tail. These animals are mostly sterile ; 
some, indeed, have thought that they are altogether 
incapable of producing their kind; but some few 
instances have occurred, in which female mules have 
had foals, and in whidi even the male has imfH*egnated 
females both of the ass and horse species, though such 
instances are exceedingly rare. 

The mules made use of in the southern parts of 
Europe, are now brought to an astonishing perfection 
as well as great size. They are usually black, strong, 
15 
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welUirtibed, and large, being mostly bred out of fine 
Spanish mares. They are sometimes fifteen or six- 
teen hands high, and the best of them worth forty or 
fifty pounds. No creatures are so proper for large 
burdens, and none so sure footed. They are much 
stronger for draft than our horses, and are often as 
thick set as our dray horses, and will travel several 
months together, with six or eight hundred weight 
upon their backs. Some think it surprising that these 
animals are not more propagated here, as they are so 
much hardier and stronger than horses, less subject to 
diseases, and capable of living and working to twice 
the age of a horse. Those that are bred in cold coun- 
tries are more hardy and fit for labour than those brqa 
in hot ; and those which are light made are fitter for 
riding than horses, as to the walk and trot ; but they 
are apt to gallop rough ; though these do it much less 
than the short-made ones. The general complaint 
made against them is, that they kick and are stubborn; 
but this is owing to neglect in breeding them, for they 
are as gentle as horses, in countries where they are 
bred with proper care. 

In the breeding of mules, mares that are of a very 
large breed and well made, should be employed. 
They should be young, full of life, large barrelled, but 
smalled limbed, with a moderate sized head, and a 
good forehead. It is found of advantage to have the 
foals from the time of their being dropped often 
handled, to make them gentle : it prevents their hurt- 
ing themselves by skittishness and sudden flights ; and 
they are much easier broken at the proper age, and 
become docile and harmless, having nothing of that 
viciousness which is so commonly comjdained of in 
these animals. They may be broken at three years 
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old, but should never be permitted to do much hard 
work till four, as they are thus secured from being 
hurt by hard labour, till they have acquired strength 
enough to bear it without injury. An expert breeder 
of these animals found, that feeding them too well 
while young, though it made them very fat, was far 
from being any advantage to them ; as it was not only 
incurring a much larger expense than was any way 
necessary, but also made them wonderfully nice and 
delicate in their appetites ever after, and also by 
increasing their weight of flesh, rendered them more 
subject to strains and hurts in their morning gambols. 
He therefore contented himself with giving them food 
enough to prevent their losing flesh, and to keep up 
their growth without palling their appetites with deli- 
cacies, or making them over fat ; he also took care to 
defend them from the injuries of the weather by allow- 
ing them stable room, and good litter to sleep on, 
besides causing them every day to be well rubbed 
down, with a hard wisp of straw, by an active groom. 
This was scarcely ever omitted, particularly in cold, 
raw, wet weather, when they were least inclined to 
exercise themselves. When three years old, mules 
are proper for use. 

The shoe for the mule is for the fore foot very simi- 
lar to that which farriers call the bar shoe. It is very 
wide and large, especially at the toe, where it some- 
times projects four inches and upwards beyond the 
hoof. This excess is given it with a view to enlarge 
the basis of the foot, which is in general exceedingly 
narrow in this animal. The shoe for the hind feet is 
open at the heels like a horse's shoe; but is lengthened 
at the toe like the preceding one. Mules are, how- 
ever, by no means invariably shod in thisr manner : h 
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is not unusual to shoe them either like horses or asses, 
as they appraach the one or the other in size or work 
required. 
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PRIZE ESSAY. 

[The premium of a Bihrer cup, of thirty dollan value, o^red bf 
Robert Oliver, .Esq. to the auther of the best essay on the natural 
history of the Mule, and its value for the general purposes of agn- 
culture, in eomparison with horses, was awarded by a committer, 
appointed bf the Tmstees of the Maxylond Asricaittiral SocxoLf, 
jto the author of the following essay*] 

A DISSERTATION ON THE MULE, 

With the view of promoting an improvement in the breed, und of 
demonstrating the utility of employing him as a ouhstitute fn ths 
horse; in the labours of husbandry, eanals, ^. 

6t Samuel Wtllts Pomekot. 



« Opinion is the queen of the world— 4t gives motion to 

the springs, and direction to the wheels of power.** 

John Qttiney Adams. 
*' Knowledge is power.** — Bacon. 

Soon after the accession di Charles III. to the crown 
of Spain, his subjects were prohibited by a severe 
edict, from wearing flapped hats and long cloaks ; 
which caused an insurrection that obhged him to flee 
from Madrid, after witnessing the massacre of nearly 
one hundred of his Walloon guards ; and might have 
terminated in a revolution, but for a speedy revoca- 
tion of the edict and banishment of his ministers. An 
eminent writer introduces the history of the occur- 
rencei bv observing, that << it is easier to conquer bal^ 
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the world than to subdue a single prejudice or error, 
most nations having a superstitious attachment to those 
habitudes which they derive from their ancestors, that 
seem to come along with them into the world, and 
with which they were nursed and brought up." 

Perhaps it may be deemed by many quite as vision- 
iry or absurd to attempt an introduction of the mule 
as a substitute for the horse, for the purposes of agri- 
Gultare and hackney employments, as was the project 
^f the Spanish monarch for compelling his subjects to 
wear the French costume, to the exclusion of one they 
had been so long accustomed to look upon ** as a dis" 
tinction which was the birth-right of every true Spa- 
niard ;" and as we may suppose, so congenial to the 
indolent habits for which that nation had long been 
proverbial. 

It must be acknowledged that there are serious> 
though I trust in this age of improvement, not insur- 
mountable impediments ; for we have to combat not 
only .hereditary prejudices, or to speak more correctly, 
such as have proceeded from a deficiency of means 
and want of knowledge, to develope the valuable pro- 
perties and to subdue propensities of a contrary cha- 
racter in this hybrid race, but we are met at the 
threshold by the same species of pride which the 
Spaniards manifested in regard to their costume, 
founded on the enthusiastic, I may almost say super- 
stitious, attachment to the horse. 

It is believed that a vast portion of our fellow 
citizens, and I may with propriety add the people or 
Great Britain, from whom we have derived some 
inveterate prejudices as well as those illustrious exam- 
ples that have had such a powerful influence in leftding 
our country to the high destinies that await her, do not 
16* 
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consider lliat a muk^ especially a well bred one, 
would be in himself and in their view, one of the best 
formed and most distinguished of animals, if they had 
ne^er seen a horse ; they must admits however, that 
he holds the second rank instead of the first, and it is 
principally from this circumstance that so little atten- 
tion has been paid to him in both countries. Com- 
parison is the chief cause of his degra.dation — they 
took at and give their opinions not of himself, but 
comparatively with the horse. They seem not aware 
that he is a mtde — that he has all the qualities of his 
nature, all the gifts attached to the connecting and final 
link of two distinct species, and think only of the figure 
and qualities of the horse which are wanting in him, 
and that he ought not to have ; for he possesses those 
of more intrinsic vajjue, which the supreme Author of 
nature has denied to both of his parents. 



There are few subjects of animated nature that have 
engaged the attention of the most eminent naturalists, 
more than the genus Equus, to which the horse and 
ass, with their hybrid ofispring, are assigned. Lin- 
ncBus, with a view to establish, by new arguments, hrs 
doctrine, or theory of the sexual system of plants, 
which Spallanzani had attempted to overturn, illus- 
trated their generation by pursuing the chain of nature 
from the animal to the vegetable kingdom ; and has 
taken prominent examples from the two difierent pro- 
ductions of mules. He says, '' from the mare and male 
ass proceeds the mule, properly so cstiled, which in its 
nature, that is, in its medullary substance, nervous 
system, and what Malpighi calls the keel, (carina^) 
bottom in sportsmen's language, is latent in, and 
derived from the mare. But in its cortical substance 
and outward form, in its mane and tail, resembles 
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fle other kind of mule k engendered, "whose nature 
or mecfadhry sabstanoe, resembles that of the ass : but 
its outward form and corticid structurey or vascular 
system that of the horse."* 

The latter kind was called Hinnus by the ancients, 
hence the modem name Hinny, They were not held 
in much estimation by the Romans, according to Pliny, 
who describes them as difficult to manage, and so 
slow that little service could be derived from them, 
Buffon has noticed this animal, which he says ^ is 
smaller than the mule, as it preserves the diminutive 
stature of the asjs." Hinnys were seldom propagated ; 
but it is said that a number have lately been bred in 
Spain, probably in consequence of the destruction of 
mares in the peninsular war, and are represented of 
good size, and more beautiful than the mule : that is, 
they resemble the horse much more. I understand a 
few have been bred upon the Spanish Main, no doubt 
from a similar cause that led to the system in Spain ; 
and if my information is correct, some have been 
recently shipped to the West India Islands, but are by 
no means esteemed so hardy, or valuable for service, 
as mules. 

Notwithstanding mules have a disposition to propa- 
gate, there have been but two or three well authenti- 
cated instances recorded of their having bred; and 
those productions were considered monsters. Buffon 
was indefatigable in his researches on the subject : and 
although he admits that it is possible for both males 

• See ** A DiMerUtion on the Sexes of Flante," by Sir Charlee 
liimflBfiu — rewd before the Imperial Academy of Sciences at St. 
P e tereb ur gh, Sept. 6, 1760, and which obtained the premium of 
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and females to propagate, he is confident that their 
parents are of a species distinct from each other. He 
says ** the ass is not a horse degenerated," as some had 
supposed, '* he is neither a stranger, an intruder, nor 
a bastard ; he has, like other animals, his family, his 
species, and his rank ; his blood is pure and untainted, 
and although his race is less noble, yet it is equally 
good, equally ancient as that of the horse." This pro- 
found naturalist continues a very minute and eloquent 
comparison between the horse and ass ; some of his 
expressions I have taken the liberty to apply to the 
muk and the horse in a preceding paragraph. 

It may promote the object in view to enter exten- 
sively upon the history of the ass ; and we commence 
with the supposition, that whAi men became so far 
civilized as to have burdens to carry, or required to be 
carried themselves, this animal was the first domesti- 
cated for that purpose — and it is reasonable to infer 
that those of the least spirit and most tractable, were 
put in requisition in the first instance ; when by breed- 
ing in and in, without any care Jn the selection of sire 
or dam, became in process of time degenerated to a 
very inferior grade* Be this as it may, it is an unques- 
tionable fact that different races of the ass now exist, 
possessing properties as distinct as are found in the 
species of camel. For instance, the Bactrian or single 
hunched camel, called the dromedary, by far the most 
numerous race, being lightly formed, exhibits great 
activity, and is able to traverse vast tracts with the 
speed of a high mettled race horse. The Arabian 
camel, with two protuberances on his back, is con- 
siderably larger, of much stronger form, travels at a 
pace seldom exceeding three miles an hour, and is 
capable of conveying such burdens, that the Arabs 
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style him, emphatically, the ship of the desei't; yet 
they are of the same species — a cross between them 
breed and constitute another variety, which multiply, 
and according to Baffin, have tlie most vigour, and 
are preferred to all others. 

Ancient writers recognise three or four distinct 
varieties of the ass. According to th^ learned Dr 
Harris, four different races are indicated in the origi< 
md Hebrew scriptures, viz : Para^ ChamoTy Aton^ and 

The wild ass {Para^ was a native of Arabia, De* 
s^rta, and those countries which formed the great 
Babylonian empire. They are now found in Southern 
Tartary, in the mountainous districts and saline plains 
of Persia — are migratory in large herds, visiting in 
winter the Northern parts of India, and said to be so 
fleet that no horse can overtake them in the chase. — 
This race is frequently alluded to by the inspired 
poets and prophets ; and afibrd similies diametrically 
opposite to those drawn from the domestic race. The 
suUime description of the former in the book of Job» 
exhibits such a contrast, that I trust its insertion in 
this place will not be deemed improper. 

"Who from the forert ass fak collar broke. 
And Buummized hU shoulders from the joke ? 
Wild tenant of the waste, I sent him there 
Amonif the shmbs, to breathe in freedom's air. 

«See the "Nalnral History of the Bible, by Thaddens Msms 
Harris, D. D. 1 vol. 8vo. Wells &, Lilly, fioston.** A work I woulc 
earnestly recommend to those readers of tho sacred volume whc 
are desirous to be better acquainted with many allusions to sulv 
jects of natural histdry, founded on their nature, habits, and cha^ 
racteristic qualities, developingr beautiful similies, which wouM 
otherwise lie concealed — and enablingr them to judge nuae cor 
lectly of the propriety cf such aUusions. 
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Swift as an arrow in his speed he flies; 

Sees from afar the smoky city rise ; 

Scorns the throng'd street, where slavery drags her load. 

The loud Toic*d driver and his urging goad : 

Where e*er the mountain waves its lofty wood, 

A boundless range, he seeks his verdant food.*' 

ScotVs Version. 

We find, that at a very early period of sacred his- 
tory, the common domestic ass (CJiamor,) was em- 
ployed in all the menial labours of a patriarchal family, 
while a nobler and more estimable animal {Aton,) was 
destined to carry the patriarchs, the well born ; and 
those on whom marks of distinction were to be con- 
ferred. They constituted an important item in a 
schedule of the pastoral wealth of those times ; of 
course attracted particular attention and care. David 
we are told, had an officer, apparently of high dignity, 
appointed expressly to superintend his stud of high 
bred asses, or Atonoth. 

There was another race that has been mentioned by 
Aristotle, and by Theophrastus, whom Pliny quotes, 
which they denominated the wild mules that bred 
(hemi'^nos,) and were found in Cappadocia and Africa. 
There can be but little doubt but this is the Hemionus 
or wild mule of the Mongalian Tartars, so particu« 
larly described by professor Pallas; and that it is not a 
hybrid, but actually of the species of ass resembling a 
mule.* This race is identified by Dr. Harris with 
the Orud of scripture. 

The wild ass of Northern and Western Africa, 
whose flesh was so much admired by the Roman epi- 

* Herodotus says, ihat in the army of Xerzes, which invaded 
Greece, there were " chariots of war drawn by wUd oases,** M. 
Larcher, a celebrated commentator, renders them xebres in his 
French translation, which be supports from Oppian, lib. 3. v. 183. 
Bu'* it is now well known that the zebra is of a species entirely 
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cures, may, I believe, be ranked as another distinct 
race. Adanson, a French naturalist, who visited the 
river Senegal, more than half a century ago, describes 
those brought from the interior by the Moors, as so 
essentially different from any he had seen in Europe, 
(probably those of Spain, Savoy, or parts of France 
adjoining,) it was with difficulty he could recognise 
them to be the same species-- — neither do they answer 
the description of the wild ass of Asia, of which we 
have been speaking. But his account of them corres- 
ponds with the diminutive domestic race introduced 
from Africa, particularly those from Senegal and the 
Cape de Yerd Islands ; and from which the small race 
now in Europe and in this country, may with great 
probability claim their origin. 

The Arabian ass, like the horse of that country, is 
considered as the most estimable of his species — and 
there are strong reasons for concluding that he is 
descended from the Hebrew Atorij so highly valued 
by Abraham and by the patriarchs, judges, and kings, 
at subsequent periods of sacred history ; and that the 
same race has been preserved in the ancient land of 
Uz, in some degree of purity to the present time. 
Indeed, there can be but little doubt on the subject, 
if we admit the fact, that the habits, manners, and pur- 
suits of the descendants of Ishmael have continued, 
with scarcely an iota of variation, from the day they 
took rank among the nations of the earth. The 
position is greatly strengthened by the information I 

difitinct from the ags; and Bufibn asserts that none were ever dis. 
coTered out of Africa, and there only in the southern hemisphere. 
It is therefore highly probable, that those alluded to were the hemu 
ontif, which are described as much larger than the wild asSj and 
nearer the size and form of the Mebrm. See Beloe*s Herodotos, 
Polynmia, chap. 86. 
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received some years smoe from an intelligent trayoUer 
of undoubted veracity, who had visited Arabia on the 
south-western side of the peninsula to Mocha ; and oa 
the eastern, as far as the mouth of the Tigris. He 
represented the superior race of asses of that country 
as most beautiful— ^f perfect symmetry, great spirit, 
activity, and vigour. He had seen those that could 
not be purchased for less than fimr or five thousand 
dollars — ^an enormous price, considering the value of 
money among those people.''^ I understand from him, 
that the Arabs were as tenacious of preserving the 
pedigrees of their horses, as the most careful breeder 
for the turf in England — and not less so of their asses. 
The descent of some of them they trace to those in the 
train of the queen of Shebst, when she visited Solomon 
— as they also do that of their horses to the numerous 
stud of that wise and gallant king. 

Dr. Harris supposes the wild ass (Para) to be the 
Onager of the ancients ; and that the Aton was of a 
di&rent kind. My impressions coincide vnth the 
opinion of the learned divine — but may not writers of 
different periods have confounded the wild ass with the 
Aton in their representations of the Onager? for it is 
not improbable, but that the Aton was of the most 
improved breed known, produced from crosses of a 
choice selection of the domestic, the wild ass, and the 
Hemionus, or wild mule — ^which last Professor Pallas 
recommends to complete the perfection of the species. 
This supposition is supported by Buffon, who infers 



*Neibahr remarks, " there are two sorts of asses in Arabia; the 
smaller or lazy ass, as little valued there as in Enorpe ; and a large 
and high spirited breed, which are greatly Talued, and sell at a Teiy 
high price ; I preferred them to horses.* See Neibubr's trayels in 
Arabia. 



macMakk fact, tlmt by a cross of the remotest of 
different races of the ass, the most beautiful produc- 
tions are obtained. 

Mules were in use and highly esteemed at a remote 
period of antiquity ; and are mentioned in scripture 
as of importance in the equipage of princes. Hero- 
dottis, who is styled the father of profane history, fre- 
quently speaks of them ; and it is known that they 
were introduced in the chariot races at the Olympic 
games in the seventieth Olympiad, about five hun- 
dred years 'before Christ The Romans well knew 
their value. Pliny informs us, from Varro, that Q. 
Axius, a Roman senator, paid four hundred thousand 
sersterces, upwards of thirteen thousand dollars, for a 
male ass, for the propagation of mules. And he says 
further, that the profit of a female ass in breeding 
stock for the same purpose, was estimated in Celte- 
beria, now the kingdom of Valencia in Spain, at a 
like sum. We may infer from a passage in Tacitus, 
and in Plutarch's life of Marius, that mules were ge- 
nerally employed to transport the baggage of the Ro- 
man armies ; and that it is not improbable the superior 
officers rode those of a high grade, having their horses 
led except when they engaged an enemy. It seems 
that the dilktanti of Rome held tliem in great estima- 
tion, as we are informed that the mules of Nero and 
Poppea were shod with gold and silver — ^not plates, as 
iron shoes are now formed, but the whole hoof en- 
closed. 

Columella, who in the reign of the Emperer Claudius, 
published the most valuable treatise on the husbandry 
and economy of the Romans that has been handed 
down to us, has given very particular directions for 
breeding asses and mules. He was a native of Cadiz, 
16 
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and owned estHtes in Spain, "where it appears that the 
finest mules were then bred. 

As it is not requisite to pursue our history of the 
mule any farther among the ancients, we shall drop 
their appellation of mafe and female ass, and adopt the 
modern one of Jack and Jennet 

Spain has continued to support the reputation for a 
superior race of mules to the present period : and it is 
probable, that the Arabian breed of Jacks were intro- 
duced by the Moors, when they held possession of 
that fine country, which, by crosses and the eflects of 
climate and soil, have formed two valuable races, 
which we shall notice in the sequel. The Portuguese 
race have been generally considered as differing but 
little from the Spanish; those, however, that have 
come within my view appear evidently inferior. It 
was not imtil near the close of the sixteenth century, 
that coaches were used in France ; before which, it is 
said, the nobles rode to court, parliament, &c. on 
mules, that were brought from the vicinity of the Alps 
and Pyrenees. They were usually black, of 'large 
size, well made, and mostly bred from fine Spanish 
mares. Savoy has long been noted for an excellent 
breed of mules. None very extraordinary are found 
in Italy : those used by the Velterino, are strong and 
of a respecJtable size, but of a sluggish and debased 
spirit. Very little can be said of those animals in 
Great Britain. The Catholic prelates brought over a 
number of superb mules, prior to the Reformation, 
but in the reign of Elizabeth so Httle was known of 
them, that a writer of that period says, " in Devon- 
shire some were produced by a Jack brought from 
France, and were knocked on the head by the people, 
who viewed them as monsters.'' A superior race of 
mules were bred in Flanders 'frcnn Jacks introduced by 
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the Spanish monarchs while they held dominion in 
that country. Fifty of them were brought to England 
by the Duke of Cumberland, presented him by the 
Empress Queen, and from their beautiful appearance, 
engaged the attention of a few individuals ; but the 
spirit soon subsided, notwithstanding those who bred 
and used them were warm in praise of their utility. 

Among a voluminous mass of treatises on agricul- 
ture and rural economy, published in that country for 
Bear a century past, scarce a line can be found devoted 
to the mule ; except by Dr. Anderson, who, in his 
"Recreations in Agriculture," has made a few judi- 
cious remarks on the subject. 

In Sir George Staunton's account of Lord Macart- 
ney's embassy to China, we are told that mules are 
valued in that economical empire at a much higher 
price than horses. In our own country, prior to the 
war of the revolution, a few Jacks of an ordinary kind 
were imported ; a small number of mules bred ; and 
all exported to the West Indies. I have reference to 
New England, as I am not aware that any attention 
was paid to the system in the middle, or Southern 
States, though it is not improbable that some valuable 
mules may have been raised by the farmers and plan* 
ters for their own use. When peace took place, the 
price of mules in the West Indies excited attention to 
the breeding of them, which was principally confined 
to Connecticut; and several cargoes of the small 
race of Jacks were imported from the Cape de Verd 
Islands, and St. Michael's, one of the Azores. It 
should be observed, that the exportation of Jacks from 
Spam or any of her colonies, was strictly prohibited, 
and continued to be until after the peninsular war.-^ 
There might have been, however, a few smuggled. 
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from the Spanish part of Hispaniola into Cape Fran- 
cois, and from thence introduced, but they were vastly 
inferior to the Spanish Jacks. From this miserable 
stock a system of breeding mules commenced, the best 
calculated to deteriorate any race of animals that has 
been, or could be devised, since their creation. The 
purchaser of a Jack when about to commence mule 
dealer, made little inquiry concerning him but of his 
capacity to propagate a mule. He placed him in a 
district where there was the greatest number of mares 
of qualities so inferior that their colts would not com- 
pensate their owners for the expense of taking them 
to a horse, and contracted to purchase their mules at 
four months old. Those are kept in herds, with pre- 
carious shelter in winter, having ample opportunities 
afforded them, to mature and transfer that propensity 
for kicking, which seems at first merely playful, into 
an habitual means of defence, to be exercised when 
the biped or any other race of animals approach them. 
In this kicking seminary they remain two years, and 
are then driven to market. At subsequent periods, a 
few Jacks of higher grades were procured, from which 
a small number of good sized mules were bred, and a 
few of them broke. The breed of Jacks have some- 
what improved, and mule dealers are now located in 
most of the New England States and some parts of 
New York. But the system as above detailed, with 
few exceptions, has continued ; and it is from such a 
race of Jacks and such a system of breeding and 
management, that the mules have been produced, with 
which the farmers and planters of Maryland, Virginia, 
and the Southern States, have been supplied from 
New England ; and such have furnished a criterion for 
a great portion of our countrymen to form an estimate 
of the value and properties of this degraded animal. 
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It affords great pleasure to be enabled, for u short 
time at least, to pursue our investigations in a liigher 
sphere. 

Several of my friends who had viewed the Jacks 
and mules, at Mount, Vernon, in the life time of Ge- 
oend Washington, gave such glowing descriptions of 
them, and understanding that part of that stock was 
bherited by Greorge W. P. Custis, Esq. I was induced 
to address a few queries to him on this subject ; this 
gentleman with liis characteristic urbanity, very 
promptly furnished replies, with liberty to make such 
Qse of them as I pleased, and I cannot do better than 
to transcribe them from a letter received about three 
years since. Mr. Custis observes: 

" The Royal Gift and Knight of MaUa^ were sent 
to General Washingt<Mi about the year 1787 — ^the Gift 
with a Jennet a present from the King of Spain ; and 
said to have been selected from the royal stud. The 
knight I believe was from the Marquis de Lafayette, 
and shipped from Marseilles. The Gift was a huge 
&nd ill shapen Jack, near sixteen hands high, very 
large head, clumsy limbs, and to all appearance little 
calculated for active service ; he was of a grey colour, 
probably not young when imported, and died at 
Mount Vernon but little valued for his mules, which 
Were unwieldly and dull. The Knight was of a mo- 
derate size, clean limbed, great activity, the fire and 
ferocity of a tiger, a dark brown, nearly black colour, 
white belly and muzzle ; could only be managed by 
one groom, and that always at considerable personal 
i^sk. He lived to a great age, and was so infirm to- 
wards the last as to require lifting. He died on my 
^tate in New Kent, in the State of Virginia, about 
1B02 or 1803. His mules were all active, spirited, 
16* 
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and serviceable; and from stout mares attained con- 
siderable size. 

"General Washington bred a favourite Jack called 
Compound^ from thp cross of Spanish, and Maltese. 
The Knight upon the imported Spanish Jennet This 
Jack was a very superior animal ; very long bodied, 
well set, with all the qualities of the Knight, and the 
weight of the Spanish. He was sire of some of the 
finest mules at Mount Yemony and died from accident. 
The General bred mules from his best coach mare?, 
and found the value of the mule to bear b, just proporr 
tion to the value of the dam. Four mules sold at the 
sale of his efiects, for upwards of $800 : and two 
more pairs at upwards of $400 each pair ; one pair 
of these mules were nearly sixteen hands high. The 
only Jacks I know of at present, of the genuine Mount 
Vernon stock, are, one sold by me to Judge Johnson, 
of South Carolina, for five hundred dollars, at two 
years old; one given by me to William Fitzhugh, 
Esq. of Ravensworth, and one which I believe is pos- 
sessed by my uncle, Geore Calvert, Esq. of Rivers- 
dale. 

" The Jack purchased by Judge Johnson, I have 
understood, has a very high reputation in the South. 

"Upon losing my groom (Peter) who was the first 
and last groom to the Mount Vernon Jacks, I parted 
with my stock. 

" There are many. Jacks that have come into the 
country of late years, but of their value and proper- 
ties I am unable to speak, though I rather presume they 
are generally small, and only fitted to get mules for 
the cotton cultivation in the light lands of the South. 
Some very fine mules are raised about Hagerstown, 
Maryland, from Jacks of the old breed; they are 
bred from stout wagon mares. 



^ As to my opinion of the value of mnles, I shall 
always appear extravagant I have scarce a horse on 
my estates for agricultural purposes, nor would I ac 
cept of one as a gift, (except for road wagons,) of which 
I have no need, as my property lies on navigable 
water. Nothing ever was so good as mules for the 
Qses of this, our southern country ; they live longer, eat 
less, and above all, are better suited to our slaves, than 
any other animal could possibly be: their strength, 
patient endurance of privation and hardships, slender 
pasturage, exposure — and in short, all those ills to 
which animals are subject where slaves are their 
masters, give to mules a decided preference in all the 
agricultural States of the South. 

** I do not know of any being trained to the pur- 
poses of pleasure carriages. They are often ridden, 
and go pleasantly, with great surety of foot. I have 
no doubt but that in time, they will generally be used 
for carriages, and would particularly suit mail coaches; 
they are very swift, and have great durability in 
travelling.'* 

The Knight of Malta, mentioned by Mr. Custis, was 
unquestionably the first Maltese Jack ever brought to 
the United States. The second came in the frigate 
Constitution, on her return I think, from her first cruise 
in the Mediterranean ; and I have understood was sold 
in the district of Columbia, pr one of the adjoining 
States. Since that time a number have been intro- 
duced by officers of the navy from Malta, and the large 
Spanish breed from Minorca and Majorca. From the 
Mount Vernon and those stocks, some fine mules have 
been bred in the middle States, and probably farther 
South. A few valuable Maltese Jacks have been 
imported in merchant ships. 
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The impressions reoeivedy when on a visit to the 
West Indies in my youth, by observing, on the sngar 
plantations, the severe labour performed by mules in 
cane mills, induced me when I commenced farming, 
to purchase the first well broke mule I could light on ; 
and notwithstanding he was so small as to require a 
vehicle and harness constructed purposely for him, his 
services were found so valuable, and the economy of 
using those animals so evident, that I was stimulated 
to great exertions for procuring several others of 
larger size; in this I succeeded, after great difficulty, 
to such an extent, as to have had more labour per-> 
formed by them on farm and road, for thirty years 
past, than any pesron I presume, in New England ; 
and every day's experience has served to fortify my 
conviction of the superipr utility of the mule over the 
horse, for all the purposes for which I have proposed 
him as a candidate. And it should be considered, that 
those I have used were of an ordinary breed, vastly 
inferior to such as may be easily produced in our 
country, by attention to the introduction of a suitable 
race of Jacks, and a proper system of breeding and 
management. The question occurs, how is this to be 
efiected ? I will premise, that there exists a strong 
analogy between three varieties of the horse, and those 
of the domestic ass, considered the most valuable. We 
have the Arabian, the hunter, and the stout cart-horse. 
There is the heavy Spai^jsh Jack, with long slouching 
ears, which Mr. Custis has described, that answers to 
the cart-horse ; another Spanish breed called the Anda- 
lusian, with ears shorter and erect, of tolerable size, 
plenty of bone, active, more spirited, and answering 
to the hunter. Then comes the Arabian Jack, with 
ears always erect, of a delicate form, fine limbs, and 
full of fire and spirit. Judicious crosses from these 
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varieties, will be required to produce such kind of 
raules as may be wanted for general purposes. From 
the small Jack of African origin, with a Kst down his 
back and shoulders, are bred a small race of mules, 
by far the most hardy of any. With attention to 
selection in breeding the Jacks, with, perhaps, a dash 
of some cross of the foregoing description, a stock ot 
mnles may be produced, preferable to all others for 
the light lands and cotton culture of the middle and 
Southern States. 

To procure any number of Arabian Jacks from 
their native country, is hardly practicable at the pre- 
sent time. Egypt has been celebrated by Sonnini 
and other travellers, for superb Jacks of the Arabian 
breed, which probably has been often improved by 
those introduced by the pilgrims from Mecca. I ap- 
prehend no great difficulty in obtaining them from that 
country. There is, however, no question but the 
Maltese Jacks are of the Arabian race, more or less 
degenerated. The most of those brought to this 
country that I have seen, were selected on account of 
their size, and had been used to the draught. I should 
recommend the selection of those that are esteemed 
most suitable for the saddle, as likely to possess greatei 
purity of blood. A Jack of this kind, was a number 
of years since imported from Gibraltar, that had been 
selected by a British officer at Malta ; and very much 
resembled the Knight of Malta described by Mr. 
Custis. I found upon a careful examination, that he 
differed but little from the description I had heard and 
read of the true Arabian race ; indeed I could dis- 
cover some prominent points and marks, that agreed 
with those found by professor Pallas to belong to the 
Hemianus or wild mule of Mongalia. From this Jack 
have bred a stock, out of a large Spanish Jennet ol 
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the Andalusian breed, that correspond very minutely 
with Mr. Custis's description of Compound bred by 
General Washington, and also a mule, that now, not 
three years old, stands fifteen hands, and has other 
points of great promise. 

Such have been the ravages of war and anarchy in 
Spain for a long time past, that the fine race of Jacks 
that country once possessed have become almost ex* 
tinct. In Majorca, and probably some part of the 
coast of Spain opposite, the large breed may be ob- 
tained; and there formerly was a superior race in 
Andalusia, which it is hoped have been preserved. — 
Crosses on one of these breeds by the Arabian or Mai* 
tese, I consider indispensable to furnish a race of Jacks 
for the production of the most desirable mules, uniting 
the weight and bone of one, with the spirit and vigour 
of the other, although their height will in a great mea- 
sure depend on the mares, yet if sired by full blooded 
Maltese Jacks, their limbs are too slender and their 
pasterns too long for heavy draught; but for the 
saddle, especially from blood mares, they are admira- 
ble, and out of stout mares suitable for light carriages. 
My attention has been but lately directed to breed- 
ing mules ; and those intended only for my own use. 
The system adopted is to halter them at four months, 
and have the males emasculated before six months old, 
which has great influence on their future conduct, aud 
is attended with much less hazard and trouble, than if 
delayed until they are one or two years old, as is the 
general practice. If they are treated gently and fed 
occasionally out of the hand, with corn, potatoes, &c. 
they soon become attached; and when they find that 
" every man's hand is not against them," will have no 
propensity to direct their heels against him, and soon 
, forget they have the power. In winter they should 
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be tied op m separate stalls, and often rubbed down. 
By such treatment there is not more danger of having 
a vicious mule than a vicious horse; and I am deci- 
dedly of opinion, that a higb spirited mule so managed 
and well broke, will not jeopardize the lives or limbs 
of men, women, or children by any means so much as 
a high spirited horse, however well he may have been 
trained. 

The longevity of the mule has become so proverbial, 
Aat a purchaser seldom inquires his age. Pliny gives 
an account of one, taken from Grecian history, that 
was eighty years old ; and though past labour, followed 
others, that were carrying materials to build the temple 
of Minerva, at Athens, and seemed to wish to assist 
them ; which so pleased the people, that they ordered 
he should have free egress to the grain market. Dr. 
Rees mentions two that were seventy years old in 
England. I saw myself in the West Indies a mule 
perform his task in a cane-mill, that his owner assured 
me was forty years old. I now own a mare mule 
twenty-five years old, that I have had in constant work 
twenty-one years, and can discover no diminution in 
her powers ; she has within a year past often taken 
upwards of a ton weight in a wagon to Boston, a 
distance of more than five miles. A gentleman in my 
neighbourhood has owned a very large mule about 
fourteen years, that cannot be less than twenty-eight 
years old. He informed me a few days since, that he 
could not perceive the least failure in him, and would 
2U)t exchange him for any farm horse in the country. 
And I am just informed, from a source entitled to 
perfect confidence, that a highly respectable gentleman 
and eminent agriculturist, near Centreville, on the 
Eastern Shore of Maryland, owns a mule that is 
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thirty-five years old, as capable of labour as at any 
former period. 

The great Roman naturalist, in one t>f the most 
beautiful passages of his elaborate history of nature, 
observes that ^ the earth is constantly teased more to 
furnish the luxuries of man than his necessities."* — 
We can have no doubt but that the remark applied 
with great justice to the habits of the Romans in the 
time of Pliny ; and I am much mistaken if ample 
proofs cannot be adduced, that it will lose none of its 
force or truth, at this present period, in all northern 
climates, or any section of the United States where 
the horse is employed for agriculture as well as for 
pleasure. Far be it from me, however, to disparage 
this noble animal ; on the contrary, I feel a strong 
attachment for him, and at the same time a full convic-^ 
tion, that the substitution of the mule, for the purposes 
before stated, as extensively as may be consistent with 
the requisite production of each species, will have the 
effect of restoring the horse to the station from which 
he has been degraded, and place him as in former 
ages, upon a more dignified footing, an object of ac- 
knowledged luxury; and thereby introduce a more 

* ** It is the earth that, like a kind mother receives us at our 
birth, and sustains us when bom. It is this alone, of all the ele- 
ments around us, that is never found an enemy to man. The body 
of waters deluge him with rains, oppress him with hail, and drown 
him with inundations; the air rushes on in storms, prepares the 
tempest, or lights up the volcano ; but the earth, gentle and indul- 
gent, ever subservient to the wants.of man, spreads his waUu with 
flowers, and his table with plenty ; returns with interest every good 
committed to her care, and though she produces the poison, she 
still supplies the antidote, though constantly teased more to furnish 
the luxuries of man, than his necessities, yet even to the last* she 
continues her kind indulgence, and when life is over^ she piously 
hides his remains in her bosom.** 

Plin3f's Natural HUtory, Booh IL Chap. 63. 



Correct system of breeding and knaiiagement, in which 
oar countrymen are so generally deficient, consequently 
more perfecl animals and such an advance in the price 
of them, tliat will afford the farmer what he isk now a 
stranger to — such remuneration as will make his brood 
mares a profitable species of stock. And it is obvious 
that the system will be followed by an improvement in 
the breed of mules, in the same ratio as die miserable 
race of scrub mares, which are now consuming the 
profits of agriculture, shall become extinct. ' 

It does not appear that the horse was employed by 
the ancients for any purpose of husbandry. The ox and 
ass: drew the plough and the wain, and performed all 
tinds of drudgery until after the feudal system was 
established in Europe, when the numerous retainers of 
the feudal lords, who held their lands by the tenure of 
performing knight's service, found themselves under 
the necessity of making the horses they were obliged 
to keep, contribute towards their support in the culti- 
vation. From this time I believe, we may date, and 
from this cause may be attributed the introduction of 
the horse for the purposes of agriculture. Since that 
period, the history of Europe is little else than the 
annals of war and its preparations ; and no material 
for that scourge, except the deluded human victims^ 
seems more necessary than the horse — accordingly we 
find that throughout the whole country, from the Rhine 
or the Seine, to beyond the Danube and Vistula, which 
has been the principal arena, the system of agriculture 
has embraced, extensively, the breeding of horses of 
different grades and forms adapted to the several uses 
in war. Indeed whole provinces were appropriated 
almost exclusively to the rearing those animals for 
disposal to the different combatants ; and it must be 
17 
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0bviou9i that their gdtmnl use ia husbandry, at tha 
same time, would follow as a necessary consequeace« 
It cannot be expected tfaerefoi«i but that the Dutch 
wi Gennans who have emigrated tQ our country, 
should bring with theqri such strong pvedilecticHds iot 
the b<»r9e, which hare continued with most of their 
descendants, especially in those sections where com^ 
mumtieis of ttiat respectable and industrious portiqn of 
our population have been located. In Great Britaiuf 
to the causes which have produced the effects described 
on the continent, may be added the insular position 
of the United Kingdoms^ vulnerable from numberless 
tad distant poitits» the horse has been considered, iii 
connexion with the unconquerable spirit of the nation, 
as one of the most efficient means of repelling inytd 
sion : a circumstance that would of itself be si^ciens 
to account for the over^^weaning attadunent to this 
animal, fiut identified as his seryices have been ior ^ 
long period, with the convenience, sports, and recrea^ 
tions^ of all ranks and classes^ and the science of 
breeding and training, forming a characteristic feature, 
it could hot excite surprise, if the approach of that 
terrible spectre famine, i^ould produce little Or no effect 
in the reduction of the number. And although some 
of the most distinguished characters in the nation, 
eminent for their practical knowledge in rural econ* 
omy, have been for half a century advocating ^e 
substitution of the ox for the purposes of agriculture* 
and demonstrating the feasibUity, economy, and Vast 
saving of food, yet it is said the number of labouring 
oxen have lately diminished and horses increased. 
Five millions of the latter are now supposed to subsist 
in the United Kingdom, and two-tfiirds ^nployed in 
husbandry — consuming, at a moderate estimate, the 
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product of twinlty millions of highly raid vated acres i"*^ 
And what is the consequence ? consumption follows so 
d<M» upon supirfy, that at every season of harvest, let 
the preceding one be never so abundant, fast sailing 
vessels are fouhd in the various ports, with their anchors 
«^]p, to convey intelligence of the result, to all parts 
of the wwrld where a surplus of bread corn is grown^ — 
exciting such an interest in our own country, that the 
fermer on the shores of Erie and Ontario, and on the 
banks of the Ohio, may be seen reading bidletins of 
British weather — the rain and sunshine of every day 
in August and the two following months— often within 
thirty days after the time of their publication in London 
or Liverpool. Can it be supposed that in a country 
where an attachment to the horse borders so nearly 
Qpon infatuation, that the question of the utility of the 
mule as a substitute, would be seriously agitated, or 
engage scarce a momentary investigation ? 

In no country is the mule better adapted to all the 
purposes of husbandry, for which the horse is used, 
than in every section of our own. And it would be 
l^gUy desirable to be able to exhibit a calculation of 
the actual saving, in dollars and cents, by his employ- 
Rient^-^at unfortunately no correct data can be had. 
And as I consider such calculations, unless founded 
upon experimental facts, and those multiplied^ to be as 
" tinkling cymbals," I shall merely submit a desultory 

*Mr. Pitt, in an able "Essay on the consumption of com,** 
published by the Board of Agricaltare, in 1806, estnnates thU 
^tch draught horse, employed on roads, canals, and mines, in 
pleasure carriages of all descriptions, and carts in cities, consume 
the average product of four acres for oats and beans, and three 
^'^M fbr hay. It is skfiM in the same essay, that ** the aggregate 
^ oats imforted into England {only) for twenty years, ending in 
1797, amounted to the enormous quantity of 8,655,046 quartert^-^ 
(ipwaids ofeixty-nine mmione of iuaheU ! 
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comparison between the mule and the horse, derived 
from such facts as my own experience, and information 
from authentic sources, will justify the assumption of. 

From what has been stated respecting the longevity 
of the mule, I think it may be fairly assumed, that he 
does not deteriorate more rapidly after twenty years 
of age, than the horse after ten, allowing the same 
extent of work and similar treatment to each. The 
contrast in the mule's freedom from malady or disease, 
compared with the horse, is not less striking. Arthur 
Young, during his tour in Ireland, was informed that 
a gentleman had lost several fine mules by feeding 
them on wheat straw cut — and I have been informed 
that a mule dealer, in the western part of New York, 
attributed the loss of a number of young mules, in a 
severe winter, when his hay was exhausted, to feeding 
them exclusively on cut straw and Indian corn meal. 
In no other instance have I ever heard or known of a 
mule being attacked with any disorder or complaint, 
except two or three cases of inflammation of the intes- 
tines, caused by gross neglect in permitting them to 
remain exposed to cold and wet, when in a high state of 
perspiration after severe labour, and drinking to excess 
of cold water. From his light frame and more cautious 
movements, the mule is less subject to casualties than 
the horse. Indeed, it is not improbable, but a farmer 
may work the same team of mules above twenty years 
and never be presented with a farrier's bill, or find it 
necessary to exercise the art himself. 

Sir John Sinclair, in his " Reports on the Agricul- 
ture of Scotland," remarks that " if the whole period 
of a horse's labour be fifteen years, the first six may 
be equal in value to that of the remaining nine : there- 
fore, a horse of ten vears old after working six years 
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may be ivorth half his priginal value.'' He estimates 
the annual decline of a horse to be equal to fifty per 
cent, on his price every six years, and supposes one out 
of twenty-five that are regularly employed in agricul- 
ture, to die every year : constituting a charge of four 
per cent, per annum for insurance against diseases and 
accidents. He considers five acres of land, of medium 
quality, necessary for the maintenance of each horse, 
and the annual expense, including harness, shoeing, 
fiuxiery, insurance, and decline in value, allowing him 
to cost two hundred dollars, to exceed that sum about 
five per cent which is the only difference between the 
estimate of tliis illustrious and accurate agriculturist, 
and that of a respectable committee of the Farmers' 
Society of Barnwell district, South Carolina, who, in 
a report published in the Charleston Courier, of 23d 
of February last, state, that ** the annual expense ot 
keeping a horse is equal to his value P' The same 
committee also state, that " at four years old a horse 
will seldom sell for more than the expense of rearing 
him." That "the superiority of the mule over the 
horse, had long been appreciated by some of their 
most judicious planters — that two mules could be 
raised at less expense than one horse — that a mule is 
fit for service at an earlier period, if of sufliicient size — 
will perform as much labour, and if attended to when 
first put to work, his gait and habits may be formed to 
suit the taste of the owner." This report may be con- 
sidered a most valuable document, emanating as it 
does, from enlightened practical farmers and planters, 
in a section of country where we may suppose a horse 
can be maintained cheaper than in Maryland or any 
State ferther North. 

1 am convinced that the small breed of mules will 
consume less in propol*tion to the labour they are 
17* 
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capable of performing, than the large race, but I shall 
confine the comparison to the latter — those that stand 
from fourteen and a half to rising of fifteen hands, 
and equal to any labour that a horse is usually put to. 
From repeated experiments in the course of two win- 
ters, I found that three mules of this description, that 
were constandy at work, consumed about the same 
quantity of hay, and only one fourth the provender 
that was given to two middling sizied coach horses 
moderately worked. And from many years' attentive 
observation, I am led to believe that a large sized mule 
will not require more than three-fifths to two-thirds 
the food to keep him in good order, that will be 
necessary for a horse performing the same extent of 
labour. Although a mule will work and endure on 
such mean and hard fare, that a horse would soon give 
out upon, he has an equal relish for that which is good ; 
and it is strict economy to indulge him, for no animal 
wil; pay better for extra keep, by extra work. But if 
by hard fare, or hard work, he is reduced to a skeleton, 
two or three weeks' rest and good keeping will put 
him in flesh and high condition for labour. I have 
witnessed several such examples with subjects twenty 
years old ; so much cannot be said of a horse at that 
age. The expense of shoeing a mule the year round, 
does not amount to more than one-third that of a horse, 
his hoofs being harder, more homy, and so slow in 
their growth, the shoes require no removal, and hold 
on till worn out — and the wear, from the lightness of 
the animal, is much less. 

In answer to the charge generally prevalent against 
the mule, that he is " vicious, stubborn and slow," I 
can assert, that out of about twenty that have been 
employed on my estate, at different periods during a 
course of thirty years, and those picked up chiefly on 



account of their si^ bM spirit, wherever they could 
be found, one only had any vicious propensities, and 
those might have been subdued by proper management 
when young. I have aJways found them truer pullers 
and quicker travellers with a load, than horses. Their 
vision and hearing is much more accurate. I have 
used them in my family carriage, in a gig, and under 
the saddle: and have never known one to start or run 
Srom any object or noise : a fault in the horse that 
continually causes the maiming and death of numbers 
of human beings. The mule is more steady in his 
draught and less likely to waste his strength than the 
horse: hence more suitable to work with oxen ; and as 
he walks faster, will habituate them to a quicker gait. — 
But for none of the purposes of agriculture does his 
floperiority appear more conspicuous than ploughmg 
among crops, his feet being smaller and follow each 
other so much more in a line, that he seldom treads 
down the ridges or crops. The facility of instructing 
ium to obey implicitly the voice of x his driver or the 
pk>ughman, is astonishing. The best ploughed tillage 
land 1 ever saw, I have had performed by two mules 
tandenij without lines or driver. 

There is one plausible objection often urged against 
the mule, that *^ on deep soils and deep roads, his feet 
being so much smaller than those of the horse, sipk 
farther in ; but it should be considered that he can 
extricate them with as much greater facility. 

Few can be ignorant of the capacity of the mule to 
endure labour in a temperature of heat that would be 
destructive to the horse, who have any knowledge of 
the preference for him merely on that account, in the 
West Indies, and in the Southern States. 

It is full time to bring our comparison to a close, 
Which I shall do by assuming the position, that the 
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jGurmer who substitutes mules fcHr hearses, vnjl bavQ 
this portion of his animal labour performed, with the 
expense of one spire of grass instead of two ; which 
may be equal, so far, to making ** two spires grow 
where one grew before." For although a large sissed 
mule will consume somewhat more than half the food 
necessary for the horse^ an has been observed, yet if we 
take into account the saving in expense of shoeing, 
farriery, and insurance against diseases and accidents, 
we may safely affirm, that a clear saving of one half 
can be fully substantiated. But in addition to this, the 
mule farmer may calculate, with tolerable certainty^ 
upon the continuation of his capital for thirty years : 
whereas the horse farmer at the expiration oi fifieeii 
years, must look to his crops, to his acres, or a bank, 
for tiie renewal of his--or perhaps, what is worse, he 
must commence horse jockey at an early period. 

The intense interest with which the public mind i& 
at present occupied on the subject of canals now in 
operation and progress, encourages me to ofier the 
mule as an important auxiliary in the economy of their 
management ; as I trust, it will not be denied, that on 
the cheapness of transportation on them, depends their 
utility as well as profit to the stockholders. The mule 
seems so peculiarly adapted for the labour on canals, 
that compared with the horse, he may be considered 
sdmost equal to a locomotive power engine. Among 
the advantages we have enumerated respecting his use 
in husbandry, the most of which are applicable tp canal 
labour, that of the much greater secmity from diseases 
and casualties, which must necessarily require a great 
number of supernumerary horses, to prevent interrupt 
tion in the line of passage, is not the least imp6rtant, 
nor is the very trifling expense at which the mule can 
De supported during the winter months, as he will bear 
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being taken off Jiis feed till the boats are about to be 
launched in the spring, and in a few days can be made 
fit for efficient duty-^while a horse will require at least 
half feed if he does nothing, or must be fed high for 
some time before he can resume the labour that will 
be demanded of him. The same advantages may be 
derived by his employment on railways. 

In a communication published in the Utica Observer, 
the 16th of Mayj inst. by Henry Seymour, Esq. one of 
the canal commissioners of New York, it is stated that a 
packet boiait on the Erie Canal, requires a team of three 
horses to tow sixteen miles, going eighty miles in the 
twenty-four hours, including stoppages and detention 
at locks ; the relays demanding fifteen horses for each 
nautical day. If it takes five days for a boat to be 
towed from Lake Erie to the Hudson, seventy-five 
horses will be required. I am not certain but it may 
be done in a less time, but as there must always be 
supernumeraries kept, we shall be within bounds to 
^timate that number. In the same communication the 
expense of each horse is estimated at fifty cents per 
^^7) I presume for subsistence only, without reference 
to interest or deterioration of capital, for the object 
of the estimate seems merely to show a comparison 
between the packet boats and freight boats, on a ques- 
tion of profit and loss : as it is remarked that *' many 
contingent expenses might be added to both." Taking 
this data, it Will cost thirty-five dollars per day for the 
horse subsistence of a single packet boat. The freight 
Wts require two, and allowing for the time occupied 
iQ taking in and discharging their cargoes, with the 
other necessary detentions, average forty miles per 
day — ^which being double the time of the packet boats, 
although they may not require the same number of 
I'elays, the expense cannot materially difier. From 
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tiiese premi€ied we may conclude, that for every boat 
navigating the grand Erie Canals there must be ex- 
pended three hundred and seveniy^five dollars for the 
subsistence of the horses, each time they tow her from 
the Lake to the Hudson and back.* Now, if this can 
be done as efiectually by mules for one half this sum, 
and with an extension of capital free of interest, fifteen 
years longer than that vested in horses, the aggregate 
of this immense saving will appear by ascertaining 
the number of boats at the present time on the canal. 
But this is out of my power, and I should, perhaps, 
lead the reader nearer the verge of incredulity, were 
I to oflfer my prediction what that number will be 
thirty years hence, the ordinary period of a mule's 
labour, and which will then be some years less than a 
single century since the prime mover and guardian 
of this stupendous undertaking, the present Grovemor 
(De Witt Clinton) of New York, first saw the light 
of Heaven. 

I cannot resist an impulse to exhibit the mule in one 
other point of view. For the movement of machinery y 
the employment of this animal, when judiciously 
{selected, has met with a most decided preference, in 
comparison with the horse, independent of the eco- 
nomy in using him. And if we consider the rapid 
and probably progressive increase of labour-saving 
machines, in every department where they can be 

made subservient to the requirements of society, it is 

»■ 1 1 ■ I ■ . II - I i» 1 .1 .1 .... ■ . 

* This estimate (three hundred and teventy-five dollars) is the 
maximum of expense for subsistenc-e and other items, supposing 
the whole number of horses lE^ould be required for tme boat ; but 
they will unquestionablj be employed for a suceessioii of other 
boats. And should all the rcZoys perform a tour on the line every 
day, the minimum of expense would be seventy-fioe doUari for each 
boat. Facts derived from further information may enable us to fil 
the medium 
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tnient that there will be a corresponding aemand for 
animal power, as well as for that more potent, derived 
from the elements ; and although tne latter may vastly 
predominate, yet should th& horse be employed, and 
his increase for other purposes continue, as it now 
does in the ratio of population, the number, at no very 
distant period, may become as alarming in our own, 
as it is at present in our mother country. And not- 
withstanding we may feel secure, from the extent of 
oar territory and extreme diversity of soil and climate, 
but, above all, from being in possession of Indian 
com — ^the GoiiDBif fleece found by our ^pilgrim 
fcthers," when they first landed on these shores ; yet 
SQch peculiar advantages may not insure us against the 
visitations of one of the most distressing calamities 
^t a feeling community can possibly be subjected to. 
Brighton^ Mass. May 27, 1825. 
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APPENDIX. 



OF THE DISEASES OF THE HORSE. 



1. Tke diseases of ike horse are as Dumerous and as' 
importaDt as his complicated structure and the artifi- 
cial state of his present mode of life would lead one 
to expect. Until of late the treatment of these 
diseases was confined to the hands of ignorant farriers, 
presumptuous grocmns, or shoeing smiths ; and the fate 
of the animals was commensurate with tl»e wretched 
treatment they were subjected to. The estabUshmenI 
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of a school for the veterinary ar^ has disseminated an 
improved practice, and spread improved practitioners 
throughout the country ; and we would earnestly re- 
commend an application to one of established reputa- 
tion in all cases of difficulty and danger. But as it is 
not always that such a one is within reach, to enable 
the agriculturalist to have in his own hands the means 
of informing himself, or to being a check to others, 
we submit a concise view of the diseases of the head, 
neck, trunk, and extremities, preceded by some general 
observations. 

GENERAL REMARKS 

On the Healthy and DUeaatd State of the Horye. 

S. Condition of Horses, — ^Being in condition, in stable language, 
signifies not only perfect health internally, but such an appear, 
ance externally, as the philosopher would call unnatural, or at 
least artificial : while the amateur considers it as an essential requi- 
site to the other qualities of the horse. This external condition 
is denoted by a sleek) short, shining coat, with a degree of flesh 
neither bordering on fatness nor emaciation. Even in this sense of 
the term, condition must be varied according to the uses of the 
animal. In the caH horse, provided there be a sleekness of coat, 
looseness of hide, sound wind, freedom from grease or swelled 
legs, with good digestion ; a fulness and rotundity of bulk, instead 
of detracting from his beauty or impeding, his exertions, will add 
to the one and assist the other. In the coach horse, the hackney, 
the hunter, and the racer, a different condition is expected, varying 
in different degrees from that of the cart horse. In both cart horse 
and racer, it is equally necessary that the various internal <N:gans 
should be in a state to act uninterruptedly for the benefit of the 
whole ; but in addition to this, it is necessary to the racer, that 
the greatest possible quantity of animal fibres should be condensed 
into the smallest possible bulk, and that the absorption of all 
useless fat and other interstitial matter should be promoted by every 
possible means, as essentially necessary to unite lightness of body 
with full strength and elasticity. It is in the attempts to produce 
such a state in its full perfection, that all the eeereta of training 
consist: but whether a total departure from natural rules, by 
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mmatunl haat, depnvatioii of li|^t, gtimnlating food, rettnunt 
from water, and ezceariTe clothing, are beat calculated to promote 
It, admita of mach doubt ; and it ia to be obaerred that the dawn 
of leaaon and acienoe appean to be ahining through the cieYioea of 
tfaeaa darkened eaaementa ; for even at Newmarket the ayatem haa 
lately much relaxed firom ita artificial rigor. 

3. To irimg a horae mto amdUitm, not only ahould the purpoeee 

he ia intended for be taken into aoooont, but alao hia praTious 

ftate. If he be taken up from graaa with much flesh. on him, it ia 

evident that what is required ia to remove the soft inaiertitial mat- 

ter it may be auppoeed h6 haa gained by green food, and to replace 

it by hard fleeh ; and alao to produce a aleeknesa of coat and beauty 

of appearance. To accomplish these ends, the horae should be 

accustomed to clothing and the full heat of the atable by degrees 

<mly; and also by degrees only to the meditated change of food; 

which ia best done by mashes. In two or three days a mild dose 

of physic may be given, during all which moderate exercise only 

should be allowed, as walking, but which may be continued two 

hours at a time. After the physic has set, begin to dress his coat, 

increase his exercise and his food, and accustom him to an increase 

of warmth. In four or five daya time again mash him for two days 

and give a second dose of physic, a little stronger than the first. 

(123) After this still further increase his warmth, hia exercise, 

■nd his food, by which his belly will bl taken up, his flesh will 

harden and his coat begin to fall. A third dose of physic or urine 

Vails, &^» are only necessary in the training of hunters, &c. and 

iven in these, a gradual increase of exercise, rather long continued 

than violent, with proper food, will effect the end, if not so quickly, 

more beneficially to the animal. To bring a lean horoo into eondi. 

iiont & aomewhat different plan should be pursued. If from grass, 

still maah him for a day or two, by no means stint him in his water, 

and witlT his mash let oats be also soaked. If oats be speared or 

malted, it will produce flesh sooner. But even here, give the horse 

moderate walking exercise, and if he be not too much reduced, add 

a mild doee of physic to prevent his heels flying, or his getting 

hidebound by the increased food ; but if great emaciation forbid 

the physic, give him nightly an alterative. (VeU Pkarm, 129, No. 1.) 

As his appearance improves, gradually harden hia food and increase 

his exercise. 

4. IH$eased condition of horoes. What haa been dready aaid 
relates to that alteration from one state to anothen neither being an 

18* 
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tmlMalthj one, wUeh coaloiii Ins nndived neeewaiy; tbot a 
in trainuij^ for nmning or fighting, and a man oat of training, mxe 
both consideted equally healthy. But there are circmnstancea that 
produce a morbid 9tMte of eondiUon di£forent from all <^m. It ia 
eommon to hear penona lay ** my horse ia mdly out of condition, 
and I cannot tell either what ia the matter with him, or how to get 
him into better caBe." Varioue are the causes that may produce 
this: a sudden alteration of the food, or temperatnre, or of habita 
altogether, may become a cause. Remoring a horse firom grass to 
a heated stable, full feeding, and hard exercise, will often do it : 
therefore these changes should always be gradual. Bad food, as 
mow^bumt hay, musty oats, beans, &c., likewise mineral waters, 
foul -air, &c., are frequent causes. Diabetes, or profuse staling, 
is often brought on by these means, and the condition of the horse 
becomes greatly reduced. It is requisite, therefore, to enquire 
whether any of these errors are in existence, and to immediately 
remove them : but it often happens that the stomach has become 
lelaxed and the hide become bound; neither of which readily 
remoye, even though the original evil may be amended. When-the 
relaxiod stomach has produced lampas, treat the mouth as described 
under that disease (35,) but the stomach itself must be principally 
attended to. — First mash and give a dose of physic ; titer it has 
sot, commence the treatment, if the horse be of a full habit, by 
moderate bleeding and a nightly alterative, (Vet, Pharm, 129, 
JVb, 1 or 2.) Buf if he be not in fiill, but in low flesh, commence 
by a daily tonic, (Vet, Pharm, 130, No, 1 or 2,) which will gradu- 
ally remove the swelling within the mouth, and loosen the hide. 
A sudden cold applied to the skin often brings on a want of eon-' 
dition with ottrfeit. In which case, bleeding, with nightly altera, 
tive, (Vet, Pkarm, 129, JVb. 1 or 2,) with or without an assistant 
dose of physic, as the habits of the horse may require, constitute 
the proper treatment. Worms form another cause of morbid con- 
dition which are to be removed as described (57.) Exeesnne fatigue 
Is also productive of a bad state of condition, which often proves 
very obstinate. Turning out to very good grass is the quickest 
cure, and when that is impracticable, soiling in the stable, or 
feeding with carrots, parsnips, beet' root, &c. will be food restora. 
tives ; as medicines give tonics daily. (Vet, Pharm, 130, No, 1 or 2.) 
It will be only necessary to add, that in considering the state of a 
horse's condition, the effect is apt to be mistaken for the cause, and 
the symptoms for the disease. Hide-bound and lampas are not in 
themselves any thing more than effects^ or symptoms ; the former 
being commonly, and the latter always dependent on a deranged 
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of IIm ■tOBWch; botii wi ihmniiom to \m tiMtod aoeoidingly* 
Bncdy the flame will apply to all the other flymptoiiui of wwrhid 



Inflammatory Diseases of the Horses 

5. I%e inJUwimatory diseases of the horse are nu- 
merous, but his fevers are few : a febrile state being 
generally brought on by the inflammation of som6 
important organ. Inflammation may be considered as 
general or diffused, and local or confined, and both 
seem to arise from an auction of the blood vessels* 
and perhaps from a peculiar state of the blood itself. 

6. General or diffused inflammation constitutes fever 
or extensive inflammatory afl^ction, and appears to 
consist in an increased action of the heart and arte- 
ries, accompanied with an increase of heat In some 
instances where the fever is purely symptomatic, and 
dependent on the inflammation of some important 
organ, as the lungs, or the intestines, the circulation 
appears retarded rather than increased, from interrup- 
tioa arising to its passage through the heart 

7. Local or confined inflammation is also dependent 
on an affection of the blood vessels, but confined prin- 
cipally to the blood vessels of the part affected. It is 
betokened by redness in the skin, tumour or swelling, 
heat and tenderness, with pain. Inflammations, both 
diflfiised and local, are brought on by excitements, such 
as over feeding, excessive heat, reaction produced aftei 
cold, and the reaction produced by inordinate exertion. 
Those more exterior, arise from injuries, the appli- 
cation of improper substances, &c. Inflammations 
terminate in various ways ; but it is to be remarked, 
that in consequence of the very large circulatory 
system of the horse, his febrile actions n^ge higher, 
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and terminate sooner tnan in man, . The usual ter^ 

mination of inflammatory afiections in the horse, are 
by resolution, efiusion, suppuration, and gangrene.' 
Scirrhus is not at all a common termination of inflam- 
mation in the horse. 

8. InJUmimation of the hrain, (phrenHf) brain fever, pkretuy 
fever, etaggere, mad and eUepy. There are ftw diseases mors 
likely to be mistaken by inexperienced farriers than this ; it is not 
to be wondered at, therefore, if indifferent persons should be led into ' 
error by it. It appears in two forms, a violent frantic one, and a 
sleepy lethargic one ; and the latter appearance is also common to a 
disease, not dependent as this is, on idiopathic inflammation of the 
brain ; bat on a paralytic affection of the stomachy and thence it is 
called stomach staggers. This latter aflfeotion, howerer, may be 
distinguished from the former by attending to the colour of the eye. 
lids, nose linings, mouth, &4i. which in stomach staggers are usually 
more yellow than red ; whereas in sleepy staggers, they are more 
red than yellow. Inflammation of the brain shews itself in general 
cases by disinclination to food and motion, drowsiness, accompanied 
by a heaviness and closing of the eyelids, with moisture and red. 
ness of them ; and also of the linings of the mouth and nose. 
Sometimes these symptoms increase, until the horse becomes 
comatose, and after a few frightful struggles, sinks to rise no more. 
In these cases the pulse is apt to be oppressed instead of In- 
creased. But most frequently afler the first stages he becomes 
furious, plunges about, and is vicious to himself and others, ap. 
preaching to a state of madness, in which state he continues till . 
he sinks from his own exertions, when he rises again to renew his 
violence. 

9. The eauee of etaggere may he varioue: the inmiediiate are 
either an original acoumulationi of blood within the brain, or the 
translation of the inflammation of some organ^ to the brain : as a 
remote cause is often brought on by too full feeding, without suf. 
ficient exercise, and particularly in horses at one time working 
very hard, and at another suffered to remain inactive ; but which 
horses, whether used or not, are equally fed. Sudden eol4» vio- 
lence, &c. may bring it on. 

10 The treatment of etaggere should be began by abstracting 
a very large quantity of Uood promptly, by opening both jogulars, 



wad lettiiif the horte Meed to tbe imoont of ten or oiron twvhre 
qfourts; i«pe&tm|r the eaine imiil tlit doliriam oomm. After the 
first bleeding, lytok rake, throw up a Unlive elyeter, (Ftl 
Pkmrm. 143.) UiBter the head, promote a oorrent of ftee air in the 
■taUe, and treat altogether ae diieoted under other ftbzile in- 
fectione. 



11. Locked jaw^ tiUtg-^nU^ or tetontie, ariaea ftem cold, ezoeaaivo 
fiitigne, aometiniee perhapa from worma, bat more often from a 
wound of some part, as pricks in ahoeing, &c. Such wound is 
seldom in a recent state ; but after two or three weeks continuance, 
sometimes after it has healed even : it follows docking, gelding 
and nicking frequently; and is pneeeded by a flabby unhealthy 
state of the woond. It appeara as an afiection of the brain, whidi 
tianamits 'its morbid irritation, particularly to the nerres attached 
to mtusdes, by whioh they become cramped, or may be considered 
u in a high state of action, giving the horse a peculiar look ol 
energy, as though immediately stopped. from full speed ; with his 
nostrils extended, his head raised, and his nose carried forward ; 
his legs straddle wide, and his tail is cocked and quivers, as after 
violent exercise. The jaws will now be found, if not closed, yet 
nearly so, when he is called jow set. 

13. Tke fresfMMiU is not often snoeessftd, but, however, it is 
sufficiently frequent that it is so, to deserve the utmost attention. 
Blaine infbnns us that enormous bleedings have succeeded ; but 
he i^ees his principal dependence on the application of cold by 
means of ice, or of constant dashing with cold water, with an active 
blister applied the whole length of the spine. Balls of camphor 
and opium, to the amount of two drachms each, may be given 
every three hours. If any room remain in the mouth, the ball 
may be passed up by means of a stick, or it may be given as a drink 
by means of a syringe, and even when the mouth is entirely 
closed, he informs us we may give a drink by the nostrib. Moor, 
croft used cold also. Fearon, on the contrary, has experienced 
benefit from a bath, heated to ninety degrrces, and kept at that 
temperature for three hours. White recommends camphor and 
opium; Wilkinson of Newcastle, has been very sucoessftd by 
keeping up heat and stimulus ovwr the skin in general, by means 
of newly stripped sheep skins put on hot. Perhaps if the body 
were previously rubbed with oil of turpentine one part, and common 
(Ml two parts, it might assist WiUdnson'a plan. When looked 
iaw arises from nicking, it might be prudent for a veterinarv 
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oargoon to diMMt down on tlie nerrei of tb« tail, kdA divide 
them ; and when from nicking, it woold be adTiaabls to cat off 
another portion of the tail, which practices in both initancea would 
afford a moderate chance of saving the animal. It is necessary 
further to remark, that it is of great consequence that the bowels 
be kept free from fsces, by raking and clysters. With regard to 
the latter they are very important in this disease, as a medium, 
commonly the only one, of giiring support A horse has been 
kept alive on nourishing clysters alone, for seven or eight days. 
{Vet. Pharm. 145.) 

13. CaUtrrkal fever, epidemic eatarrh, influenza, distemper, cold, 
morfimndering, ^. These names apply to one common disease, 
which often in rainy, variable seasons appears as an epidemic, 
and affects thousands of horses at once. It is observed to be par. 
ticularly prevalent in this form in the spring of some years, more 
than of others. It is not contagious like the more malignant form, 
bat is brought on as an epidemic by the same causes being applied 
to nearly all subjects alike ; which are alterations of heat with 
cold, moisture, and dryness, &c. In crowded cities and large 
towns, it is more prevalent than in more open situations, and it 
w more frequently found in the young than in aged horses. Where 
it does not exist as an epidemic, it is brought on by an accidental 
cold taken. It is of great consequence to distinguish it from pure 
inflammation oi the lungs, with which it is very apt to be con- 
founded ; and which mistake is often a fatal one, from the treat, 
ment being in some essential particulars di£S»rent. Inflammation 
of the lungs commences by a short cough, without much other 
disturbance to the health, than the pain it gives the horse to cough, 
but which is often so considerable as to make him stamp his feet 
while coughing. If a horse in the distemper coughs early, it is not 
a hollow, harsh sounding, and distressing cough of this kind — ^if 
he expresses uneasiness, it is principally from a sore throat, which 
is very .common in distemper, but by no means common in 
pneumonia. The sore throat in distemper gives the horse a dis. 
position to refuse ,his food, or he chews it and lets the quid fall 
witaout swallowing it. He refuses water, particularly if it be 
placed on the ground; his cough is quick, short, and usually 
sounds more moist than harsh and dry; but though common, this 
is not invariably the easd ; his eyes are heavy and moist, his breathing 
is quickened, and his ears and legs are alternately hot and cold.* 
UuBi nose on looking into it is redder than usual, and sometimes 
Ids glands, as well submaxillary or jaw glands, as his parotid or 
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fives are tttmefi«d. On (ho ieoond or third day, ezQaMira weak&eM 
comes on ; the cough beoomea more painful, the pulse is quick. 
eofld, and the noae begins to run. After which the horse either 
rons off the disease by this suppuration, or it goes on to destroy 
him by the height of the fever, and degree of weakness produced^ 
or by suffocation from water in the chest. Now and then, although 
KGOTeiy takes place, an obstinate cough is left ; and in a few casea 
tbs disease terminates in glanders. 

14. The treatment may in some cases be cut very short ; for aa 
in almost every instance a shivering fit begins the disease, so when 
many horses are in a stable, and the disease is very prevalent, 
those who have not been attacked should be watched, and tho 
moment such an attack does take place, give of sweet epirit ef 
ntre, or when not at hand of spirit of kartshomf an ounce, in a pint 
of sound ale, Exercise the horse briskly, then well hand rub 
bim, clothe him warmly ; and it is more than probable that the 
disease will be cut short. But should it proceed, or should tho 
disease have gone on unobserved to the appearance of the symp- 
torn detailed, begin by bleeding moderately, if the horse be not 
already weak ; or if there have not appeared the running of matter 
from the nose. If there have, the bleeding had better be dispensed 
with, unless the fever appear, from the quick full pulse and red. 
ness of the inner surface of the nostrils and eyelids, to be still 
■0 considerable as to require it ; in which case we must not be 
deterred from one moderate bleeding; and which, if the febrile 
■ymptoms do not abate, may be even repeated. It will, however, 
in general cases, be advisable to avoid bleeding after the second 
day of the attack, or after the running has appeared from the nose, 
01 after considerable weakness has come on. In all cases a very 
oool temperature is essentially requisite ; hot stables, or hot clothing 
are very pernicious, but particularly the former. A hood is not 
improper over the head, because it encourages the running to 
make an early appearance ; and for this reason a warm mash may 
advantageously be hung round the neck three or four times a 
day. Before the running commences, give night and morning, 
tbe fever powder (Vet, Pharm. 157, No. 1 or 2.) in a mash or 
dnnk ; after the running has come on, or as soon as the weakness 
bas become considerable, give night and morning either of tho 
fever drinks. {Vet» Pkarm, 158, No. 3 or 4.) Malt mashes, when 
the weakness is great, are proper; at other times, bran mashes 
with plenty of chilled water are best To relieve the throat, rub 
the outside with mild liquid plaster, (Vet. Phearm. 143,) and if tho 
^V'eather be warm enough to allow it, two or three hours turning 
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mit in a field each Hmj U proper. Green meat in the etaUe, wlien 
it can be procuied, ahoold likewim be given. 

15. Malignant epidemict murrain, or pett. Now and then the dis- 
temper or influenza aeeamee a eharaqter of nncommon mali^ance, 
which is happily not frequent here, but not nnfrequent in conti. 
nental countries, sweeping off a third of the horses and kine, 
without any meens being found sufficient to arrest its progress. 
In these cases it is found highly contagious, attacking idmost all 
the horses as well as cattle within its sphere of action, or which 
communicate with each other. Dr. Layard, and Osmer, English 
writers of established reputation, noticed the appearances of this 
disease long ago ; and their descriptions are not diflerent from the 
milder kind noticed (13) but In degree. The throat is intensely 
sore, and the mouth ulcerated ; the glands of the head swell, and 
sometimes these and other parts suppurate and burst The matter 
from the nose is bloody, and the stench intolerable ; the weakness 
is also peculiarly great, and shows itself early. 

16. T%e treatment recommended by Blaine is the early use of 
malt mashes ; even ale is indispensable. Green meat should be 
allowed, and a very cool stall is necessary, having a free conunu. 
nication with the open air. As medicine, three doses aie necessary, 
every day, of the malignant epidemic fever drink, (Vet. Ph, 160.; 
half a pint of yeast with a pint of ale has been given, with good 
effect, three times a day ; also, to prevent the infection from spread, 
ing, fumigate the stables and all the outhouses with the preventive 
fumigation. (Vet. Ph. 161.) 

Diseases of the Head. 

17. EpUepsff, megrinu, Mturdy, or tumnek, are epileptic attacks 
of greater or less violence, and which are apt to be confounded 
with the accidental strangulation that sometimes takes place from 
a collar too tight, or from driving a horse hard up hill, Slc. The 
epileptic fit makes its appearance by a sudden stop ; if the horse 
be in action he .shakes his head, looks wild and irresolute, but alter 
some time proceeds ; when more violent, he suddenly falls down, 
is convulsed, dungs and stales insensibly, and remains some time 
before he recovers. This disease, Uke staggers, is generally the 
consequence of two full a habit; and is, therefore, best relieved by 
bleeding, and a more moderate diet; and, where it is convenient, 
a run at grass should be allowed to alter the habit. 

18. The diseates of the hant*9 eyeg are not numerous, but they 
are very destructive. The principal are opthahnia and gutta 
Serena. 
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19. Tkf > j i <M« i tg | ImMftr, xnr m^&t Mm diuUt ti a very peeoUar 
£seaa0 among honet, aAoUnf their eyes generally about tkeir 
lidl growtl^ bat tometim^ later, and seldoni earlier. It it but 
little known among mules and asses, and unknown in oxen and 
■beep. It does net, hpweTer* appear to be a disease natural te 
the hoKse, as wild, or fnren horses suljected to artificial restraints 
•re not observed sobjeet to it But among others, it is become so 
fommon as to hava the tendency handed down in the breed ; the 
Ifoge^y of some stallions being more prone to it than others.— 
It is oflen very sadden in its attack, the eyelids being found 
swelled and almost closed to avoid the light ; they are also very 
led within, and tiie haw is half drawn OTCr the surface ; the tears 
flow down the ikee perpe tu ally, and the whole head is hot ; now and 
Aen these appearances come on gradually. The suddenness of tho 
attack makes the complaint to be attributed to aoddent, as blows, 
hay seeds within the eye, &c. and it is frequently difficult to get 
the owner of suc^ a horse to belieye that a constituUonal attack, 
IS it usually is, can come on so suddenly. Sometimes as it comes 
on, so it goes off as quickly, the eye from being opaque and milky, 
in twenty four hourtf becoming clear and almost well. When such 
an attack has taken place, eyen if nothing be done, the horse 
sooner or later amends, and the eye or eyes, for it is sometiines 
one and sometimeB both that are so attacked, become again clear 
and well, and remain so an indefinite period, from five or six weeks 
to as many months. Another attack, however, sooner or later 
follows, to which others succeed, each leaving increased milkiness 
on the oater coats, and some dimness within the pupil, either speck, 
like or diffused ; and finally the horse becomes blind from eataracL 
When one eye goes blind totally before the other, it Is often a 
means of preventing the future attack on the remaining one; 
which has given rise to a custom of putting out one eye to save 
the other, and which has succeeded. * As this is a constitutional 
disease, brought on by artificial habits, as over exertion, close 
unhealthy confinement, and heating food ; so it is clear the abstrac. 
tion of all these are necessary to remove the complaint, and to 
prevent a recurrence ; but particularly the close, dark, and unven. 
tilated state of the stable should be attended to, as well as the 
removal of the litter, which retains the volatile alkali of the urine, 
and irritates the eyes mopt injuriously. The food should be mild 
and cooling, and the exercise moderate but long continued. Under 
the height of the attack, however, rest is advisable, with moderate 
light, which may be still further moderated by keeping over the 
eye or eyes a thick doth, wet witii goulaid water. (Vet, PK 154.) 
one quarter of vinegar to three quarters of water has 
19 
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beeti foand a useful application, and which ever is used, the eyes 
and eyebrows should be kept continually wet with it, which by 
exciting evaporation will keep the part cool. A seton may be 
introduced under the eye or jaw. In some cases, blistering the 
forehead or cheek is found useful ; but in every instance bleeding 
is proper, which should be repeated until the disease lessens 
When the horse is very full and gross, physic and alteratives assist 
the cure. When blistering is used in any part near the eye, the 
frreatest care is requisite to prevent the blistering matter from being 
rubbed into it. 

30. Ouita Serena or gla99 eyes, so called from the pecuUar 
glassy appearance of the eye, arise from i^ paralysis of the optie 
nerve. As the eye is not materially altered in appearance, a horse 
often becomes blind without its -being noticed, until his cautious 
stepping, quick motion of his ears, &c. give notice of the case- 
On examination it will be found that the pupil remains dilated, 
however great the light, and the eye is irrecoverably lost. In the 
very early stages, blisters to the forehead and stimulants to the 
eyes, (as white vitriol a drachm,- water four ounces,) may be tried, 
but with faint hopes of success. 

21. Poll-evil, This complaint commonly requires the attend, 
ance of an experienced, practitioner — ^but the prevention is often in 
the power of owners and others about horses, and to this point 
we shall particularly direct their attention. PoU-evil is commonly 
the effect of accident. Repeated small blows of the manger, or 
continued pressure from hanging back on the halter, &.c. will, if 
not remedied, produce swelling at the nape of the neck, with 
some tenderness. In this early estate, if the collar be removed 
and the part be kept continually wet with vinegar and water, the 
swelling will often disperse — ^but if, in spite of this, it proceeds 
to suppuration, let a vent be made for the matter by a seton [116] 
so that it may readily flow out. Introduce nothing healing, but 
encourage a free discharge, and it may heal at once. When such 
is not the issue, the disease attacks the ligaments ; sinuses form, 
and the matter burrows under the skin and muscles, when a 
seton must be introduced from the opening above and should be 
brought out at the bottom ; the seton should be then daily wetted 
with the liquid blister. (Vet. Pharm, 141.) Should this plan fkil, 
escharotics will be required in the form of scalding mixture, (yet, 
Pharm, 165.) 

23. Strangles, vives or ices. This disease has been likened to 
the human measles, because it usually attacks every hone, and 
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most of them at a young period, between three and five yean ; it 
■.fortunate when it attacks colta at grasB, as it eeldom occasions 
iseonTenienoe, and which has led some persons into error by 
taming their horses out as soon as attacked ; but it is not found 
that itabled horses, thus turned out, pass through the disease more 
mildly, but the contrary, except the disease exists under its mildest 
fomi. White has conjectured that colts breeding the strangles 
while at grass, sre afterwards exempt &om glanders, but this wants 
confirmation. Prosser has also affirmed, that inoculation by the 
niatter of strangles, is good, because it mitigates the complaint, and 
renders the horse not liable to any future attack ; but the practice 
has never gained ground : when strangles occurs in the stable, and 
now and then in the field, it proves a severe disease, and show's 
itself under the appearance of a cold, with cough, sore throat, and 
swelling of the glands under the jaw, or behind and under the ears. 
Some times there is not much external swelling, and the tumours 
break inwardly, and nature effects a cure; at others they break 
outwardly, and the disease runs off that way, and some times the 
swellings disperse either by nature or art, which breeders think 
unfavourable, as they suppose it renders the animal liable to a future 
attack; but many so treated, pass the remainder of their lives 
without more afiection. 

33. The treatment of Stranglet, When the swelling lingers, 
vid neither comes forward or recedes, poultices are preferable to 
fomentations, which, by leaving the horse wet, promote eyapora 
tion and produce cold. Peal recommends blistering the part, as 
the best means of promoting suppuration. The horse should be 
kept very cool, and bran mashes with warm water should be his 
principal support, unless the complaint lasts long, and produces 
nmch weakness, when malt mashes should be substituted ; bleeding 
is only advisable when the early symptoms are violent, as heaviug 
at the flanks, extreme soreness of throat, with much swelling abound 
it, and considerable cough, in which case bleeding, and fever medi. 
ernes are proper. 

34. Ftvss, or tv«s, is supposed to be a relic of the latter com 
plunt, and it does appear now and then that after the strangles, the 
puotid or Tive glands do remain enlarged [34,] which occasions the 
disease in question, resolution may be attempted by mercurial fiic 
tions, suppuration should be avoided, otherwise the gland may be 



25. Dieeaati of the mouth, lampaes. All horses, but particularly 
verv young ones, are liable to enlargement of the rugas or ridges 
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of the pal&te, dependent not on any local dumue confined to tfi0 
part itaelf, but occasionally bj an afibction of the Whole passage of 
the mouth, throat, and stomach. It is usual to attend to the paM 
only, which is sacrificed or burnt to little porj^ose, When a mild dose 
of physic, or gentle alteratiTSs, would prove more certain ezpedi« 
ents ; to wHch may be added rubbing the part WiOi bay salt, or 
with vinegar. 

36. Bridle wares. When the bit in c^t breaking, or in hard 
pulling horsesb has hurt the bars, care is requisite to prevent the 
bone becoming carious. Tondi daily with sgyptiaeum, and cover 
the bit with leather, unless total rest can be allowed. 

27. The teeth, which present themselves on the lower parts of 
the jaws, are the incisive aiid canine. The two front incasives are 
properly called nippers or gatherers. The two next adjoining 
separators or middle teeth, and the outer, tlie comers ; but it 
would be more indefinite to say the first, second, and third inci. 
sives, beginning at the comer. Tuskis or tushes occupy a part of 
the intermediaie space between the incisive and grinding teeth. — 
The teeth, as criteria of age, will be seen by inference to' Mason, 
(page 72.) 

The teeth of the horse are the hardest and most compact bones 
of the body. There are usually forty of them in the horse, and 
tliere are thirty^iz in the mare ; in which latter, the tushes are 
usually wanting. In anatomical language, they are divided into 
incie&ree, cvspidatif and molaree, or according to the laiiguage of 
farriers and horsemen, into twelve mf^e, foui* tuehett and twenty, 
four grindere, which numbers are equally divided between the two 
jaws. The teeth are received into indentations or sockets between 
the bony plates of the jaw, called alveoli, by cone-like roots. The 
bodies of the teeth are principally composed of two substances, 
one of the nature of common bone, giving bulk and form, and one 
of extreme hardness, placed in man and carnivorous animals wholly 
without the teeth to give strength and durability : but the horse and 
other granivroQB, the latter particular^, is placed in the gHnders, 
in perpendicular plates, within the body of the teeth ; by which 
contrivance, a rough grinding surface is kept up; for the mere 
bony parts wearing faster than the lamelloe of ensioiel, it follcvws 
that ridges remain to triturate the vegetable matter that passes be 
tween the teeth. 

There are two sett of teeth, a temporanOons or n^ttt set, and a 
permanent or aduh set, in which wise provision, man and moat. 
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brates participate. The milk set are some of them, aB the molars, 
tpparent at birth ; there being usually six grinders in each jaw, 
three on each side in the new bom foal, and which number of this 
ntis never increased. The nippers begin to appear soon after 
birth, and follow a regular order of succession, until the animal is 
three or four months old; at which time he begins to require 
aapport from herbage as well as milk. The temporaneous set re- 
tiove gradually one after another ; had they all been displaced at 
^e same time, or even had several of them fallen out together, the 
tnimal must have suffered great inconvenience, and perhaps have 
leen starved. This removal, which commences at the age of two 
/sirs and a half, and is completed between the fourth and fifth 
/ear, is efiected by the action of the absorbents on their fangs, and 
ippeaia to be occasioned by the stimulus of the pressure received 
from the growing teeth under them. For although these two sets 
tppear with an interval of some years between them ; yet the rudi- 
luoQts of both are formed at nearly the same period, and both sets 
nay be thus seen in a dissected jaw. Regulated by the stimulus 
of necessity, as soon as the temporaneous set falls out, the perma- 
nent appears : and that such appeaiance follows the necessity, is 
evident ; for a premature or accidental removal of the colts* teeth 
u soon followed by the appearance of the others. Dealers and 
breeders aware of this, draw the milk teeth to make their colts 
appear as horses. It was necessary there should be two sets of 
teeth, for as tiiey grow slowly in proportion to the jaws, so had 
^re been but one only, the disproportion of growth between the 
teeth and jaws must have separated them. 

^ forma of the teeth vary more than their structure. The inci 
ATe or nippers are round, which is favourable for the pressure they 
Uidergo ; the upper more so than the lower. On the upper surface 
& hollow is seen in the young tooth, which, not extending through 
the vhole substance, naturally wears out with the wear of the tooth ; 
^ as a considerable degree of regularity occurs in this wearing 
away in all horses, it has gradually settled into the general criterion 
of age. The nippers are not all of them exactly similar ; the corner 
teeth differ mpst in being exactly triangular, and in having an 
interval wall or side, which does not become level with the rest until 
^ng after the others. The cuspidate tusks or tushes are permanent, 
appearing at about five years, or rather earlier ; those in the front 
j&w are usually nearer the nippers than those below. Each pro- 
■ents a slight curve, which follows the direction of all the canine 
or pugnatory teeth of other mammalia. The pointed extremity 
Vean away by age, leaving merely a buttoned process, which may 
19* 
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iBire as a guide to the age, when the famrie is luspeetod to ho 
Bishoped, as if is caQed, fVom a man of that name who was peeulitrijr 
dexterous in imitating on 61d teeth the distinctive cayitj of youth. 
The molar or grinding teeth are itrongeir in the upper than in the 
lower jaw ; which was necessary, as they form the fixed point in 
the process of g^ndiiiig. The upper sorfiice prese n ts nearly a long 
squai^, indented from the altera^on of the enamel with the hony 
portions ; and as the interior or upper teeth hang orer the poeterior, 
so the ridges of the one set are received into the dej^ressiDns of tho 
other. 

Wear of the teeth. The teetb, in a state of nature, would probably 
present a suifkce opposed to each other for mastication to the latest 
period of the most practised life ; but the removal of the animal 
from moist food to that which is hard and dry, must occasion an 
unnatural wear in those organs ; and hence, aKhongh the teeth of 
the horse, even in a domesticated state, are not subject to the caries 
of the human ; yet the grinders are liable to bec<»ne thus injured 
by continued exertion. In the yonng or adnh horie, the npper and 
under grinders do not meet each other horizontaHy ; on the con- 
trary, they have naturally an inclination obliquely inwards, and 
those of the upper juw present small spaces between each other, 
while those of the lower tare more continuous : by Which means as 
the food, but particularly as interrupted portions, as grain, become 
ground, they fall into the mouth to be replaced under the grinding 
surface, if necessary, by the joint action of the tongue and mnsele* 
tff the cheek. This arrangement becomes in a great nieaiiare irua. 
trated in old horses, by the superior wear of the inner surface of 
the upper grinders, as well as by the genefal misappUoation of the 
surfaces of both upper and under teeth, by constant attrition when 
worn down to the guiUs nearly. The unfortunate animal feels 
sensible of this, and endeavouri to remedy it by throwing the wear 
on the outer edge, by an inclination of the lower jaw and of the 
itefid in general ; and which is sO particular in its appearance as to 
engage the attention of the by-standers. This defect may be in a 
considerable degree remedied by casting the animal, and having 
opened and wedged the mouth so as to keep it so, with a well tern- 
pered concave file to remove the inequality as nrach as may be. 
When the defect is considerable, and the horse is mild and quiet, it 
is better to file the inequalities every day, which will gradaally bat 
efiectually w6ar them down. It however happens, that the inclina. 
tion thus to wear is commonly resumed, and gradttally the same 
loss of nutriment takes place ; in which case, soft moist food, as 
carrots, mashes, sofling, or grazmg, must be substituted for harder 
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mUitOkCtg,, tatd if eoim be aetiuilfy n^oMiaty, l«t H be broiwd« 
Wh«n0Ter an old hone betrayi Bymptome of wAitt of oonditioii, or 
wmkneM and emaciation, that neitlier his mode of fteding nor hie 
ntio of irork wiU account for, and particularly if whole graine 
should be found in his dung, his teeth ehoukl be examined eare- 
fhlly. This undue wearing of the teeth oeeaaione attother eyil often, 
Which is ulceration of the cheeks, by reason of the projecting ragged 
iorface of the uneTen teeth, which can only be mmedied by the 
removal of such portioni. These projecting portions are called by 
farriers, tdo/ve's Ueth, 

DUeases of the Neck. 

^. Fis<ti2etts wUhers are brought on usually by pressure from a 
iiddle with too low or narrow a tree, and what has been said both 
with regard to preyention and cure on the subject of poll^vil, ap. 
^ here also. (116.) 

29. Sore tkro&t U common to horses in colds, in influenzas, and 
in strangles. (13, 23.) In every caie, the horse finds great difficulty 
in reaching every thing that stretches his neck downwards or up- 
wards, his water therefore should be held to him, and his hay should 
be pulled for him; omission of these services greatly aggravates 
the sufferings of horses labouring under sore throat. 

30. StoeUed Neek, A very serious swelling sometmies follows 
on bleeding with a rusty or poisoned lancet, or fleam, and son|ii» 
times from causes not apparent. (126.) 

The Chest. 

31. InflammaHon of the lungSf is a disease to which 
the horse is peculiarly liable, as we might a prion 
suspect, from the vast dimensions of his circulatory 
system, and the vast alteration from a natural state to 
which we subject him, and thereby increase his pul- 
tnoilary circulation. 

32. The eaueee are these deviations remotely, but the immediate 
attack is generally brought on by sudden cold, acting on a heated 
sorface, and thus ii is that knackers, and collar makera in frosty 
weather expect a glut of horses that die firom this disease. Hard 
riding is a very common cause, and high feeding also ; it often 
eoomiences slowly ; a hard dry cough has been sKi^tly notieeo, but 
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oe<»ki(mixig no alarm for two or three days; gradaallj, however* 
the cough .appears to give the horse pain ; he occasionally shiyers 
and his ears and feet feel colder than the reiA of his body, he heaves 
at the flanks, and the lining of his nose is inflamed, and his eyelids 
also ; the appetite now becomes aflected and although there is not 
much apparent pain, except when the horse coughs ; yet there is 
much anxiety of countenance present. The pulse is usually small, 
but quick ; if in this state the horse be taken out and exercised 
quickly, it is almost always fatal to him ; it likewise happens that 
this complaint is sometimes mistaken for distemper, and from a fear 
of profuse bleeding, the only remedy that is to be depended on, is 
omitted, and the horse is lost. At the veterinary college, in these 
cases, a small dose of aloes is given every six hours, and after being 
bled and rowelled, the horse is turned out in the open air ; and it 
is affirmed that many recover from this treatment. Certidn it is, 
that the stable in which a horse is placed in this disease can hardly 
be too cool ; but when entirely turned out, his feet and legs cannot 
conveniently be hand-rubbed, or bandaged up to promote circula. 
tion ; neither can we blister a horse when turned out, so conve- 
niently ; and on blistering we depend as the second source of cure. 

33. The treatment is to be commenced by attempts at lessening 
the action of the arterial system by early and large bleedings, as 
seven or eight quarts from a large horse, and which should be re- 
peated in five or six hours if he be not relieved in his breathing. 
Immediately rub into the brisket, on the chest, and behind the fere 
legs, the blister. (Vet, Pha, 138, No. 1.) Give half a dose of physic, 
and assist it by mashes and warm water, which if not readily taJten, 
horn down. Back-rake also, and throw up the laxative clyster. 
(Vet, Pha, 143.) Avoid all exercise, clothe moderately, allow a free 
circulation of cool air through the stable, and rub the legs frequently, 
and when not under this process, keep them bandaged up to the 
knees, with hay bands, or woollen cloths. The terminations of 
this complaint are various. It is not uncommon for the horse to 
appear better, to eat and to drink, and to Excite every hope of a 
perfect recovery ; but on some sudden exertion he falls down and 
expires. On examination after death, it is found that eflusion of a 
large quantity of serous fluid has taken place in the chest. 

34. Thick wind is another termination of pneumonia by leaving 
the bronchial passages charged with coagulated blood. Moderate 
exercise and soiling in the stable with mild mercurial physic, form 
the best modes of treatment, but it frequently happens that the 
cough resists all thes^ and terminates in broken wind. 
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35. tUwing iff aiM « ^^miitiiatsM 0/ jmetiiiwitta, in Which 6aM 
fin lunjrs are not aifecited, bat congealed blood, under the name of 
eoftgnlable lymph, remains in the traehea or windpipe, and obitruote 
die free parage of the air ; by means of which the roaring nokie in 
made. It ii in rain to expect a cure : blistering the throat acme- 
tiioes slightly relieves it. 

d((. Chtorde antgk is ttUo a UirmmatUm 0/ jMieteliMiita, and ap. 
pesis dependent on a peculiar irritability the disease leates in the 
bronchial passages, Which are found afterwards incapable of bearing 
iny sadden aheratibn of tei^liperatare ; thus horses with this kind of 
eoagh are excited to it as soon as the stable door opens, and by 
titery exertion, by drinking, by eating, and in ^t by any thing 
that alters the situation of the body, or is new to the part. But 
Mdes pneumonia or inflammation of the lungs prodncing^ it, it rg 
often brought on likewise by gross feeding, which, weakening the 
stomach, impoToriihes the blood, and thus injures the lung(lB which 
toe fed by that blood. Worms also by the same means are a cause 
of ehr6nic coi^. It is thus that we expect to derive benefit by 
mediums acting on the stomach. Green food is often found useful, 
bat particularly carrots. The hay should be excellent in quality 
end iina!l in quantity ; and it will be found that soiling in the 
■table, but particularly a course of etrrotv, forms a better plan of 
imrtment than taming oiit. If worins be suspected, treat as under 
that head. [57.] Fomrale of ehronio oouj^ balls are seen in the 
ytt. Phatm. [148.] 

37. Bmken wfnil ts «2fe MiimUm$$ hnugkt on hy pnetrnmHiuh and 
*^BMtimes by oceult causes. It is often ocoastoned by over exef. 
tion after ftdl meals, in which the lungs become permanently 
^I'^ftkened, peihaps ruptured in their air cells. Inexperienced pejr« 
■o&s fiid some dUBeulty iu detecting broken wind firom other chest 
Actions, ai obtomt eou|;h, oocaaional colds, &«. dus. 

38. Criteria of hroketi wifid. The cough which accompanies 
broken wind, is a short, deep, hollow, grunting noise, and the short 
K^^ting expiration is pectdiarly excited by turning a horse quickly 
'ound, striking him smartly with a stick at the same time, which 
often produces a deep sound without the cough ; and which is so 
significant as never to be mistaken when once heard and attended 
to : but the principal peculiarity arises firom the beating of the 
flanks, which operate rather by three effoits than two as usual. 
In the first, the air is drawn in, in the usual manner, and the flanks 
^ up as in commoil ; but in tfan next, the falling of the flanks is 
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by no means natural, for it is not done by a gradual sinking of the 
aides* but it takes place at once, with a kind of a jerk, as though 
the horse were sighing ; and then a third effort takes place by a 
more slow drawing up of the muscles of the belly and flanks, to 
press out the remaihing air. Broken wind destroys the fecundity 
of the mare, and hence argues permanent alteration of structure ; it 
is also always incurable, but horses inay be rendered very useful 
that have it, by feeding them very nutritieusly, but with food much 
condensed in bulk. Little hay should be allowed, and that little 
should be wet; water in any other way should be given but spa- 
ringly, for which they are however very greedy ; from which circum- 
stance, as well as that they are peculiarly flatulent, we learn, that 
the vitiation of the lung^ is either aggravated by the deranged state 
of the digestive organs ; or, which is more probable, that the diges- 
tive powers become weakened from the state of the lungs. 

39. Diseases of the beUy. Inflamed stomach seldom attacks the 
horse as an idiopathic afl^tion, but it is not unfrequent for the 
stomaeh to become inflamed by mineral poison as well aa, rendered 
inert by vegetable ones. 

40. Mineral poisons inflame the stomach acutely, and produce 
excessive distress, and cold sweats; the animal lies down, rolls, 
gets up again, looks short round to his ribs, stamps with his fore 
fiaet, and hb pulse beats quick and short. When arsenic or corrou 
sive sublimate have occasioned the malady, a viscid mucus distils 
from the nose and mouth, and the breath is foetid. When copper 
in the form of vitriolic salts, or verdigris has been given, to the 
foregoing symptoms are usually added inefiectual attempts to vomit. 
Immediately after the poison is discovered, pour down two ounces 
of sulphuretted potash, in a quart of water ; or in the absence of 
that, an ounce of common potash in the same quantity of water : 
or, when no better substitute is at hand, even strong soap suds are 
advisable. Mineral poisons have also another mode of acting, and 
are often received into the constitution, neither by design to do 
mischief^ nor by mistake, but are purposely given as remedies.— 
In this way, both mercury and arsenic are frequently given for 
worms, glanders, farcy, &c. in daily doses, which, when even of 
considerable magnitude, occasion for many days no inconvenience ; 
all at once, however, the constitution becomes fully saturated with 
the poison, and although before diffused throughout the blood, it 
now appears to return and act on the stomach to the great surprise 
of the owner. In these cases the symptoms are not usually so 
violent as in the former instance, but they are equally fatal. A 
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•miliar treatment with the one already prescribed is necess&ry, and 
as soon aa the first symptoms are abated, give laxatives.- In ail 
these cases large quantities of linseed tea should be homed down, 
the back should be ri&ked and clysters thrown up, blood should also 
be taken away plentifully. As a preventive to this latter mode of 
poisoning, whenever mineral agents are used, it is prudent every 
five or six days to stop a while, and then recommence, by which 
the constitution will part with the previous quantity. 

41. Salivation it dUo another mode of poisoning, and though not 
equally injurious to the stomach, it often proves distressing, and 
sometimes fatal. Whenever, therefore, mercurials are given, care, 
folly watch the gums, and as soon as*they look red, and the horse 
quids his hay, give him a mild purge instead of his mercurial. 

42. Vegetable poisons also inflame the stomachy but by no means 
in an equal degree with the mineral poisons, nor is it supposed that 
it is the inflammation they raise that proves destructive, but by an 
effect communicated through the stomach to tbe nervous system. 
Digitalis purpurea or foxglove, taxus baceata or yew, tenanthe 
crocata or water dropwort, eicuta virosa or water hemlock, phellari' 
drium aquaticum or water parsley, eonium maculatum or Common 
hemlock, are all poisbnbus in a high degree to horses, and may be 
taken accidentally by the animal as food, or given injudiciously as 
medicine. Nicotiana, or tobacco, and the vegetable acid of vinegar, 
are also poisonous, and are sometimes productive of injurious con. 
sequences by over-doses, when intended as remedies. It is little 
known that a pint of strong vinegar has destroyed a horse. As we 
cannot remove the matters from the stomach. We must endeavour 
to neutralize their e^cts, by acids and demulcents, as oil, butter, 
&c. Thus, when narcotics have been taken, a drachm of sul. 
phuric acid or oil of vitriol may be given in a quart of ale ; or six 
ounces of vinegar, with six of gin, and a quart of ale, may be tried. 

43. Stomach staggers. This peculiar complaint, which is even 
yet but little understood, appears dependent on a particular state 
of etomach, acting on particular foods ; and not on what is taken 
in, acting on the stomach, as was supposed by Coleman, White, 
and others. From later communications of White, he also now ap- 
pears to consider it as originating in " a particular state of stomach.** 
Blaine appears always to have characterized it as * a specific inflam. 
mation of the Rtfimach.** It appears among horses of every descrip- 
tion, and' ut glass as well as in the stable, and there is reason to 
tliink it e[ii(lcuuc, as it is prevalent in some seasons more than. 
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m othan. It maj^ pedtapf* be jnfvdad ii9W uiatbea m enaemto 
ftlfo; under which cixcameUnce it eppem confined to low wet 
■ituationst where Umg manhj gnat is abundant, and where noxioue 
aquatic plants mix themaelves with the graaies. When it occurs 
at grass, the horse is found stupidlj dull, or, asleep with his head 
resting against something. This has occasioned the disease to 
be called the sleepy staggers, and it has often been confounded with 
the phrenitis or inflanunation of the brain. (8.) In the stable the 
horse doses, and rests his head in the manger ; he then walks up 
and falls to eating, which he continues to do until the distention of 
the stomach becomes enormous ; for the pecuUaritj of the com. 
plaint consists in the total stop that is put to digestion, and the 
uneasy feel of the distension consequent to such indigestion appears 
to deoeive the horse, and by a morbid excitement to force him to 
take in more. In this way he continues eating until the distention 
prevents the return of the blood from the head, and the animal dies 
apoplectic, or his stomach bursts with over-distention. More fre- ' 
quently, however, the stomach becomes flabby, inert, and paralytic, 
and after death presents marks of inflammation towards the pylorus. 

44. The treatnunt. When recovery has Uken place, it has 
occurred only when the disease has been very mild, and has been 
assisted by stimulating the stomach into action by purgatives, at 
once active and invigorating, as an ounce of aloes dissolved in a 
half pint of gin. When a horse of extreme value is attacked, croton 
oil might be tried to the amount of 30 or 35 drops in two ounces of 
tincture of aloes. Warm water in small quantities, or mixed with 
common salt should be frequently passed down. Remove every 
eatable, rake, clyster, and hand rub ; and if the determination to 
the head be extreme, bleed — otherwise avoid it. 

45. inflammation of the bowels, enieritio, or red eolie, is a very 
distinct disease from the gripes, gullion, or fret, with which it is, 
however, very apt to be confounded to the destruction of many 
horses. The peritoneal' inflammation of the bowels, the one here 
treated on, is an affection of their outer covering. 

46. The eauoes are varioue. It is not unfrequently brought on l>y 
a sudden translation of cold after great heats, as swimming during 
hunting, or from the removal of a horse from grass at once into 
heated stables, clothing and hard food ; neglected gripes, or long 
continued costiveness, excessive riding, and the immediate drinking 
of cold water, have brought it on. Jt begins by restlessness, loss 
of appetite, some uneasiness ; the mouth is hot and dry, the innei 
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pembraiiM of the mooih^ noae, and eytlidf are often redder than 
natnnd. As the diaeaee adyaqoea, the pain, before not violent* 
now increaaes ao aa to force the hone to lie down and riie again 
fireqoantly ; and when very violent, he kicka at hia belly, or looka 
round at hia aidea, pawing hia litter very frequently. The pulae ia 
naaally amall, quick, or hard ; aometimea it ia more ftill and amaU^ 
but always hard. Breathing ia quickened, the eztremitiea are 
alternately hot and cold, but continue longer cold than hot ; and 
the animal ia ooative ; aometimea pain may force away a few bar* 
dened balla of fiecea, but the principal contenta are retained. 
Blaine haa given the diatinguiahing featnrea between thia diaeaae 
and colic, under which head we have atated them. 

47. The treatment mnat be active and immediate, or a fatal ter- 
mination may be expected. Begin by abatracting a conaiderable 
quantity of blood ; from a large horae to the amount of 7 or 8 quarta ; 
proceed to back-rake, throw up a large dyater of warm gruel. Give 
by the mouth, a pint of caator oil, mixed by the meana of the yelk 
of two eggs, with half a pint of broth or gruel. Or, give olive oil 
inatead, following it up in half an hour by a gruel drench in which 
aiz ouncea of Epeom aalta have been disaolved. A aheep akin, im- 
mediately aa it ia removed from the aheep, may be applied to the 
belly, which ahould firat be well rubbed with the atronger liquid 
bliater. {Vet. Pka. 141.) In four houra repeat the bleeding, if con- 
aiderable improvement have not taken place, and if the bowela be 
not unloaded, give more oil, and dyater firequently, haVing firat 
back-raked. Avoid exerciae ; firat hand-mb, and afierwarda wrap 
up the extremitiea to the knees. Aa a clear passage for the dung 
is found, the aymptoma mitigate, and the animal slowly recovers ; 
but he muat be fed at first very sparin^^y. 

48. InJUtmmatian of the timer eurfece of the nUeetinee is, in aome 
measure, diflbrent from the former, which ia rather an affiiction of 
their outer covering ; whereaa thia ia uaually confined to their villous 
anrfaoe, and may be brought on by superpurgation from over-atrong 
phyaic, or from mineral acids being taken in, particularly mercu- 
rials, which often exert more influence on the bowels than on the 
atomach. It di^ra from the former in the aymptoma being gener* 
ally accompanied with purging ; neither is there usually so much 
pain or uneaaineaa preaent, nor aoch cold extremities, but where 
from the violence of the inflammation these symptoms are present, 
bleeding to the amount of three or four quarts is a proper pre- 
liminary, but can hardly be with propriety continued. The aame 
stimulants to the outaide of the holly should be used aa in the laat 

20 
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disease ; but herd clothing is recommended as well as warmth in 
the stable, as also hand-rubbing to keep up the circulation of the 
extremities. Give astringent drink (Vet, Pha. 131, No. 1 or S.; 
with a pint of boiled starch every three hours, and give the same 
by clyster with two quarts of pot liquor, or tripe liquor, free from 
salt. 

49. Dysenteric inflammation of the horee^s bowels is happily not 
very common, but now and then appears, and is then called by 
farriers, molten grease ; they mistaking the morbid secretion from 
the intestines, for the fat of the body melted down and passing off 
thus. But dysentery is a peculiar inflammation of the mucous snr. 
face of the intestineSi not contagious as in the human, nor epidemic, 
nor exhibiting a putrid tendency ; but is peculiarly confined to a 
diseased increase in the mucous secretions, yet very different from 
simple diarrhcea, which is a mere increase in the peristaltic motion, 
by which the common aliments are quickly passed through tiie 
intestines, and ejected in a liquid form by an increase in their watery 
secretion. Whereas in the djrsentery of the horse, the mucous of 
the intestines separates from them in large quantities ; and comes 
away with the dung surrounding it; but when it does not pass in 
this way it appears in membranous films like sodden leather, or in 
stringy evacuations, like morsels of fat floating in water ; sometimes 
there is a little bloody appearance. The usual symptoms of fever 
are always present, but not in a very high degree. 

50. The causes are cold, over-riding, and not unfrequently 
acrid substances within the intestines : change of food has occa- 
sioned it. 

51. The treatment In the first stages bleed considerably, and 
give as the first internal remedy six ounces of castor oil, which will 
amend the foBcal evacuations considerably, afterwards administer 
the following; powdered ipecacuanha^ a drachm; powdered opium^ 
a scruple ; liquid arrowroot^ eight ounces. Should this not cheek 
the evacuation, and should it continue as mucous aa at first, again 
give castor oil, and then follow it up by either of the drinks directed 
for the cure of scouring or looseness. {Vet, Pha, 131.) 

52. Viarrhaa or looseness. This complaint originates in an in 
creased peristaltic motion of the intestines, with an increase of 
their watery secretion, and is distinguished from dysentery by th'* 
{lurging being complete from the first, and seldom occasioning much 
fever or disttlrbance in the general health, unless exceedingly vio- 
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lent TIm stools are merely flolutions of the aliment, and unmixed 
with membranous films as in dysentery or molten grease. It some- 
times succeeds to over strong physic, at others the food enters into 
flew combinations, and forms a purge. Some horses have their 
bowels constitutionally weak, as lank-sided small carcassed onest 
where the mechanical pressure hurries the contents forwards. Salt 
mashes and sea water will purge horses violently sometimes. It is 
always proper to encourage warmth in the skin, and to change the 
food. The change should be generally from one more moist to one 
less so, as beans, &c. Barley will sometimes stop looseness; malt 
usually increases it. Buckwheat is often a check to habitual diar. 
rhflea. Efficacious astringents will be. found in the (Vet. Pha, 131.) 
Repeat either of these night and morning. Give but little water 
and that little warm. 

53. CoUCffiatident or epatmodie, called also gripes, fretp or guU 
ifoa, is an importai^t, because a frequent, disease, and because it 
frequently destroys eithw quickly by its irritation, or by its de. 
{eneraiing into the red or inflammatory colic, when improperly 
treated or long continued. It is usually very sudden in its attack, 

54. The cafi9eo of coUe are not always apparent. It is sometimes 
occasioned by intestinal stones, which accumulate to a great size, 
remaining for years in the cells of the colon, until some accidental 
displacement occasions an interruption to the peristaltic motion. 
Cold in its various forms is a parent of colic ; but under the form 
of cold water given when a horse is hot, it is most common. 
In some horses it is so frequent as to become a constitusional ap. 
pendage. 

55. Tie dieiingmohing marhe between eolie and if^flammation of 
ike bowels are gained, acc;'rding to Blaine, by attending to the 
following ciroumstances. In gripes the horse has violent fits of 
pain, but they remit, and he has intervals of ease. The pain in red 
eolic is more uniform and less violent. In gripes the pulse is, in 
general, natural ; in red colic it is quicker than natural* and com« 
LLonly small. The extremities are, not usually cold in gripes ; in 
red colic they usually are. In gripes, the horse attempts to roll on 
his back, which in red colic he seldom does. There are no marks 
of &ver with gripes, as red eyelids, inflamed nostrils, &c. but in 
red colic they are always present. When the complaint has con. 
tinned some hours it is alwajrs proper to bleed to prevent its ending 
in inflammation : bleeding in the mouth is quite useless. Back . 
raket and throw up clysters of warm water, one after another aa 
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fut 18 possible, which often orercomes the irritation. La Fos8« 
recommends a curious remedy, hut as it can always be obtained, and 
has the sanction of long experience, it may be tried. An onion is 
pounded and mixed up with some powdered savin ; in default of 
which, use powdered ginger. This is to be introduced up the rec 
tum as high as possible, and the horse is to be then moved briskly 
about. An onion put up the fundament whole, has long been a 
domestic remedy. The following is recommended by Blaine : gpirit 
of vitriolie ether, an ounce; powdered optum, one drachm; OH of 
turpentine, three ounces; warm ale, a pint. He also recommendir 
the following more simple remedy as always at hand : the expreooed 
juice of two or three large onions; common gin, common oil, of each 
half a pint; mix and give. White recommends a pint of brandy, 
or of gin, with water, as an excellent carminative. Clark, who has 
expressly written on gripes, extols the virtues of a mixture thuf 
made ; which, if it have the qualities he attributes to it, and which 
there is no reason to doubt, no agriculturalist, coach, or post master 
Hhould be without it : pimento herry, called also allspice, ground 
dne, half a pound; spirits of wine, and of water, of each a pint and 
a half; infuse these together, and keep it for use. Give a quarter 
of a pint every hour until full relief is obtained ; hand-rabbing, 
wisping, or fomenting the bowels with hot water at the time. 

56. Inflammation of the intestines from wounds in the belly fre- 
quently occurs; and these injuries may happen in leaping over 
hedges or pale gates, or may be inflicted by the horn of a cow. 
Sometimes the strong tendinous covering of the belly is nipturedt 
while the skin remains entire : the gut then protrudes and forces 
out the skin into a tumour. The first thing to be done is to put 
the gut back, taking care at the same time, otherwise extensive 
inflammation follows, to remove any dirt or other matter that may 
be sticking to it ; for which purpose, should it be found necessary, 
it may be washed with warm water, but with nothing stronger. 
If the gut cannot be returned, from its being fhll of air, and the 
opening in the belly be too small to put it back again, such opening 
may be carefully enlarged to the necessary size. But if the animat 
can be thrown upon his back conveniently, a great deal may be done 
tnat cannot otherwise be accomplished; after the gut is returned, 
the skin only should be stitched up, and a cushion of several folds 
of old linen and tow being placed on the wound, it should be kept 
in its situation by means of a wide bandage rolled round the body, 
and carefully secured. The animal should then be copiously bled, 
and have his bowels emptied by clysters. The only food he should 
be allowed is grass, or bran mashes, and that only in modenrte 
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foaatitj. When Uw dtftontion of the intestines wholly prevents 
their retomi it would be prudent to puncture them with a very fine 
instrument, and thus to suffer the air to escape* which, although 
■abjecting the horse to the risk of inflammation, is better than the 
certainty of death by having the intestines protruded. 

57. ff^mu of korwet aie found, ae bote, in the stomach, but 
which as they attsbh themselves to the hard insensible part of that 
<frgan seldom do harm. Clark fancifully supposes they do good* 
and devises means for furnishing them when not in existence. The 
koi a the larva of the oestrus equi, a fly which deposits its eggs on 
parts of the horse himself, from whence they pass into the stomach 
by being licked off. Certain it is they get there, are hatched, and 
there remain hanging to the coats of it by.two tentacula, receiving 
the juices of the masticated food as nutriment. After a considerable 
time they make their way out by the anus, drop on the ground, and 
are first transformed into the chrysalids, and afterwards into parent 
flies. When hots fix themselves on the sensible portion of the 
stomach, they may do harm ; but no medicine that we know of will 
destroy them. The teres or large round worm sometimes occasions 
mischief, when it exists in great numbers, such as a. starting coat, 
binding of the hide, irregular appetite, and clanuny mouth. The 
best remedy is the epigelia marylandiea. or Indian pink, in daily 
doses of half an ounce. Tania are not common in the horse ; now 
and then they exist, and are best combatted by weekly doses of oil 
of turpentine, three ounces at a time, mixed by means of the yelk 
of an egg with half a pint of ale. The aecarie or thread worms, are 
best removed by mercurial purgatives. The existence of worms 
may be known by the appearance of a yellow matter under the tail, 
and by the disposition the horse has to rub his fundament. Blaine 
recommends the following vermifuge: powdered areenic, eight 
grains; pewter or tin finely scraped: Venice turpentinet hay an 
ounce s make into a ball and give every morning. He also recom- 
mends salt to be given daily with the food, which agrees with our 
own experience as one of the best vermifuges known. It is a fact 
acknowledged by the residents along the sea>coast, that horses 
troubled with worms will often voluntarily drink largely of sea 
water, and thus cure themselves. 

58. T*he diseases of the liver are acute inflammation or hepatitis^ 
and chronic inflammation or yellows. Hepatitis is the acute inflam- 
mation of this organ, which like the lungs, stomach, and intestmes, 
may spontaneously take on the affection. The symptoms are not 
unlike those which attend red colic, but with less violence. If i^ 
20* 
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I)« not however arrested, the termination wSl be equally fmtal. 
At>otit the third day the whitea of the eyes turn yellow and the 
month also. Bleedingr, blisterhig, and purgatives form the method 
of cure aa practiaed in red collo. 

59. Chronic injlammatum or yeUaw9. The liver of honea ia leaa 
complex than that of any othev animab, and ia ^nefore not very 
liable to diaease ; indeed fome anthora affirm that the horse is never 
afl^cted with janndi^, but that the yellowness of skin is a mere 
stomach auction : this is, however, erroneous, and not only doem 
the liver become hardened and thickened oecaaionally, but the bile 
becomea diseased, and is thrown out in that state by the blood over 
the body. If fever be present, bleed, but if the s3rmptom8 present 
no token of active inflammation, give each night, ten grains of 
calomel, and every ten days, work it off with a mild dose of phync. 
It is, however, neoessary to remark ; that it is not every yellowness 
of the skin that betokens either an acute or dironic inflammation of 
the liver. It is the property of every serious inflammation of any 
of the miportant organs of the chest and belly, to communicate a 
portion of the evil to the other organs immediately in conjunction 
with the liver : thus an afiectton of the stomach or intestines, of the 
infl'anmiatory kind, very often occasions redness of the membranes 
of the nose, eyelids, ^. &c. 

iSO. IH$ea$e9 of the urinaryorgaru. Inflammation of the kidneys, 
is an idiopathic afiection, not one of frequent occurrence ; but as 
brought on by injuries, such as over-riding, heavy loads, or violent 
diuretics, it is not unfrequent : when idiopathic, it may be the eflfect 
either of cold, heating food, or a translation of some other inflam- 
mation, in which cases it comes on suddenly, and assumes the same 
febrile appearances that other intestine inflammations produce ; but 
there is not often great apparent pain, but a frequent inclination to 
stale, the quantity made being so small as almost to amount to a 
stoppage of urine, which is less or more complete as one or both 
kidneys are afiectisd. What little urine is made, is lilso at first verv 
thick, and then bloody. When the disease is the effect of external 
injury, the urine is not so scanty, but is more bloody ; and this 
symptom precedes the other. There is usually much pain and 
stiffness about the loins, and we learn from Blaine, that a swelling 
and a paralytic afiection of the hind leg of the side of the aflEected 
kidney, sometimes is a feature in the complaint. To distinguish 
this inflammation from that of the neck or body of the bladder, 
with which it may be confounded, the same authqr recommends 
that the hand be passed up the rectum, when if the affection beloR|r 
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to llie Ubteyn, Ihe Uad^, whether fiill or empty, will not be hotter 
thtii mnftl ; hot the contrary oeeon when any put of the bladder 
ii the eeat of the diseaee. 

61. The tretiimint nmat be active, and m most reepeeta similar 
to what has been recommended for red colic, as regards bleeding, 
cnptying the bowels, and endeaTOoring to lessen the arterial action 
hf Ueeding; bat here we must carefully abstain from irritating 
the kidneys by dinreCics internally, or blisters externally. A newly 
tfliptied sheep skin placed over the loins, or actiTO fomentations of 
hot water, are the only sources of counter irritation that are proper ; 
neither should diluting liquors be pressed, on account of the dis 
tontion they occasion, but no evil can arise fi-om clystering. 

63. Inflammation of the bladder. When the body of the bladder 
becomes inflamed, there is frequent staling flrom the very first 
attack; but when the neck of the bladder is the seat of the evil, the 
tqaeezing out of a few drops will only take place when the bladder 
has become filled, which may be known by passing the hand up the 
fectom. The treatment will be alike in both cases, and is the 
same as recommended for the last afiSsction. It must be evident, 
that warm, mild, and firequent clystering, must here be peculiarly 
advisable. 

. 63. Stranguary, or suppreeoion of urine; incoutimenee of urine; 
IHoody urine, Stranguaiy may arise f^om an injury done to the 
kidneys, or to the bladder, by strains, or by the absorption of irri- 
tating matters. In these cases, bleed if there be fever, and if not 
merely give the horse absolute rest; mash him, give gruM, and 
warm his water for drink. Bloody urine should be treated in the 
same way ; some horses have such a natural or acquired weakness 
of the kidneys, as to stale blood with their urine on every occasion 
of over exertion : the means frequently used for relief, are such as 
aggravate the complaint, and indeed are often the occasion of it, 
which are diuretics. Strong diuretics injure horses more than 
strong physic, and benefit them less than any other of the popular 
meana made use of. In retentions of urine, but particularly in cases 
of bloody urine, they are absolutely improper. 

64. DMete9^ profuee oiaUng^ or fiooing evil. This disease is 
more fieqoenily forced on the horse, by long continued diuretics, 
or from a similar eftci brought on by kiln-dried oats, mow-bumt 
hay, or some green vegetables, than acquired firom constitutional 
ihdispomtion. The horse first stales often, and proftisely, he then 
b e c epib s weak and fidat, and sweats <m any exertion. If it be at all 
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coiuttttttional, his hide is bound from th« begimiiag, and his arino 
will have a sweet taste ; hut if his appetite were good and his coat 
sleek, bright, and elastic, when the urine was first phserved to be 
immoderate, the evil arises from some fault in the feeding, clothing, 
exercise, or other management of the horse. Fgsmine into these 
matters, particularly into the food, and next the water. Inquire 
whether diuretics have been given, under an erroneous supposition 
of increasing the condition» and alter what may be amiss. If this 
do not remove the complaint, try the following, after filaine^s direc- 
tions: liver of sulphur, two drachms; uva ursi,four drachma; oak 
bark, one ounce ; catechu, half an ounce ; alum, half a drachti^; give 
as a daily drink in a pint of water. 

65. Stone or gravel. Calculous concretions are not uncommon 
in. the large intestines of horses, where they grow sometimes to an 
enormous size, lodged in one of the cells usually, and where they 
occasion but little inconvenience, except a displacement occurs, 
when serious evils, as colic, inflammation, or total stoppage, follow. 
In the bladder, stone is very seldom found ; and there is reason to 
believe, that though gravel is a common term in the farrief s list, 
that it seldom if ever occurs ; injuries of the kidneys and bladder 
being usually mistaken for it. 

Diseases of ilie Skin, 

66. Mange is a contagious disease, not uncommon among low 
bred and badly kept horses, but which is seldom generated in those 
properly managed. When it is the eflect of impoverished blood, a 
difierent course of feeding must be substituted, net heating, but 
cooling, though generous ; as carrots, speared oats, malt mashes, 
stable soiling, ^c. When it arises in full fed horses, bleed twice, 
lower the feeding, substituting for corn, soiling, carrots, or bran 
mashes. Give a nightly alterative, {Vet» Pharm, 129, No, 1 or 2) 
and dress with either of the mange dressings. (Vet, Pharm, 171.)' 
After a cure has been effected, carefully clean all the apartments' 
with soap and water. 

67. Surfeit will now and then degenerate into mange, but more 
generally it is brought on by a fulness of habit, acted on by sudden 
transitions from cold to heat, or heat to cold : it is likewise not 
unfrequently the consequence of over-fatigue. If it show a dispo- 
sition to opread, and the skin become scaly and scurfy, treat as under 
mange ; otherwise treat as directed under want of condition. (4) 

68. Warhles are of the nature of surfeit in many instances, in 
others they are brought on by the pressure of the saddle, which 
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flitlier sapparate and Inint, or become indolent and remain nnder 
the name of titfatU. In the early state, bathe them with cham. 
ber-lflj fut Tinegar : If they proceed to aapporation, refrain, and 
whan they neither go back or come forward, put on a pitch 
piaster, and if this do not promote suppuration, let the sitfast be 
di—icted out. 

€9. WarU tare emimum to old korweg, and had better be put up 
with unless they be ntuated in some very inconyenient or con- 
s^cnous part. In this case tie a thread tightly around the root, 
and the wart will drop off, or it may be cut off. Blaine recom- 
mends the following, when warts are too numerous to be so 
lemoved: crude ml ammnuaCf two draehme; powdered eavin, one 
ounces lord, oiu ounce and a half, 

70. Hide hound is a etate of the ehin^ where the interstitial matter 
between that and the fleshy pannicle is not in a state to allow of 
its pliancy and elasticity. The binding down of the hide thus 
closely, acts on the hair, which it protrudes in a contrary direction 
to its naturally inclined position ; and thus a staring coat usually 
accompanies hide binding. In considering the subject of condition 
(4) we have seen that it is not a disease of itself, but is in every 
instance a symptom only. 

Glanders and Farcy. 

71. The gtandero is the opprobrium medioorom, for hitherto no 
attempts' have Succeeded in the cure of more than a few cases. By 
some peculiar anomaly in the constitution of the horse, althou^ 
eoncluave prooft are not wanting that this and farcy are modi, 
fieationa of one disease, and can each generate the other ; yet the 
one is incursble, while the other is cured eveiy day. When glan. 
ders has been cored, the time and labour necessary to accomplish 
the end has swallowed up the Talue of the horse ; and has also, in 
many supposed instances of cure, left the animal liable to future 
attacks which have occurred. The experiments on glanders, pur> 
sued at the veterinary college and by White of Eketer, have thrown 
great light on the disease itself, its canses, connexions, and coiu 
sequences ; bat have done little more. From these we are led to 
conclude, that glanders will produce farcy; and that fitrcy can pro- 
duce glanders. That glanders is highly infectious, and that such 
infection may be received by the stomach, or by the skin when it 
is at all abraded or sore : and it is also probable that it is received 
by the noses of horses being rubbed against each other. White's 
ezperinldnts go to prove that the air of a glandered stable is not 
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infeotiotti ; but this matter is bj no means certain, and ahould hot 
be depeikded on without a greater body of evidence. 

72. The marks of glanders are a discharge of puralent matter 
from ulcers situated in one or both nostrils, more often from the 
left than the right. This discharge soon becomes glairy, thick, and 
whitcof-egg-lilie : it afterwards shows bloody streaks, and is foetid. 
The glands of the jaw of the affected side, called the kernels, awell 
from an absorption of the yirus or poison, and as they exist or do 
not exist, or as they adhere to the bone or are detached from it, so 
some prognosis is vainly attempted by farriers, with regard to the 
disease ; for in some few cases these glands are not at all aflfocted, 
and in a great many they are not bound down by the affection of 
the jaw. As there are many diseases which excite a secretion of 
matter from the nose, and which is kept np a considerable time ; ac 
it is not always easy to detect glanders in its early stages. Stran. 
gles and violent colds, keep up a discharge from the nostrils for 
weeks sometimes. In such cases a criterion may be drawn from the 
existence of ulceration within the nose, whenever the disease has 
become confirmed. These glanderous chancres are to be seen oif 
opening the nostril a little way up the cavity, sometimes immedial^y 
opposed to the opening of the nostril ; but a solitary chancre should 
not determine the judgment. The health often continues good, and 
sometimes the condition also, until hectic takes place from absorp 
tion, and the lungs participate, when death soon closes the scene. 

73. The treatment of gkutdere, it has been already stated, is so 
uncertain that it is hardly worth the attempt; however, when the 
extreme value of the horse or the love of experiment leads to it, it 
may be regarded as fixed by experience, tliat nothing but a long 
course of internal remedies, drawn from the mineral acids, can effect 
it. Those have been tried in their endless variety : White recom- 
mends the mildest preparations of mercury, mthiope mineral; under 
the conviction that the more acrid preparations disturb the powers 
of the constitution so much, as to destroy as efl^tually as the 
disease. At the veterinary college the sulphate of copper (blue 
vitriol) has been long in use. Others have used the eiUphates of 
tron and zinc, Clark recommends the daily administration of a 
drink or ball, composed of the following ingredients : sulphuix of 
xinCf 15 grains; powdered cantharidest 7 grains; powdered aU~ 
spiee, 15 grains; of which he gives one or two extraordinary 
proofs of utility. 

74. The farcy is a disease more easily cured than the glanderst 
of which our daily experience convmces us ; farcy, or farcin, attacks 
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under distinct rormii, one of which afleets the lymphatics of the skin, 
and is called the hud or hitton farcy; the other is principally con- 
fined to the hind legs, which it afibcts hy large indurations, attended 
witii heat and tenderness. A mere dropsical accumulation of water 
m the legs sometimes receives the name of water farcy; but this 
has no connexion whatever with the true disease in question : farcy 
is very contagious, and is gained from either the matter of farcy or 
from that of glanders. 

75. Treatment of farcy. The distended lymphatics or buds may 
often be traced to one sore, which was the originally inoculated 
part, and in these cases the destruction of this sore, and that of all 
the farcied buds, will frequently at once cure the disease, which is 
here purely local. But when the disease has proceeded further, 
the viniB mu*t be destroyed through the medium of the stomach ; 
although even in these cases, the cure is rendered more speedy and 
certain, destroying all the diseased buds, by caustic or by cautery 
Perhaps no mode is better than the dividing them with a sharp firing 
iron ; or if deeper seated, by opening each with a lancet, and touching 
the inner surface with lapis inftmalia. The various mineral acids 
may any of them be tried as internal remedies with confidence ; 
even losing sight of the necessity of watching their effects narrowly, 
and as soon as any derangement of the health appears, to desist 
from their use ; oxmuriate of quicksilver (corrosive sublimate) may 
be given in daily doses of fifleenj^rains; oxide of arsenic may also 
be given in similar doses. The nAacetate of copper (verdigris) may 
also be tried, often with great advantage, in doses of a drachm 
daily. Blaine joins these preparations, and strongly recommends 
the following : oxmuriate of quicksilver^ oxide of arsenic^ suhacetate 
of capper f of each eight grains; sublimate of copper, one scruple; 
make into a ball and give every morning, carefully watching the 
effects, and if it be found to occasion distress, divide, and give half, 
night and morning. The same author professes to have received 
great benefit from the use of the following: expressed juice of 
eletersj or goose^grasSj a strong decoction ofhempseed and sassafrah, 
of each six ounces; to be given afler the ball. It remains to say, 
that whatever treatment is pursued will be rendered doubly effica- 
cious if green meat be procured, and the horse be fed wholly on it ; 
provided the bowels will bear such food ; but if the medicines gripe, 
by being joined with green fbod, add to the diet bean.meal. When 
green meat cannot be procured, carrots usually can; and when 
they cannot, still potatoes may be boiled, or the oats may be speared 
or malted. As a proof of the beneficial effects of green meat, a 
horse, so bad with farcy as to be entirely despaired of, was drawn 
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into a field of ttnn, and nothing more was done to htm, nor 
notice taken of him, although so UI a« to be unable to rise from the 
ground when drawi^ there. By the time he had eaten all the tares 
within his reach, he was enabled to struggle for more; and finally 
he rose to extend his reach, and perfectly recovered. 



Diseases of ine Extremities. 

76. Shoulder strains^ are very rare ; most of the 
lameness attributed to the shoulder belong to other 
parts, and particularly to the feet. Out of one hundred 
and twenty cases of lameness before, Blaine found that 
three only arose from ligamentary or muscular exten- 
sion of the shoulder, or rather of the abductor and 
sustaining muscles: when shoulder strain does happen, 
it is commonly the consequence of some slip, by which 
the arm is forced violently forwards. It is less to be 
wondered at than at first seems probable, that farriers 
mistake foot lameness for shoulder strains, when we 
reflect that a contracted foot occasions inaction, and 
favouring of the limb; which thus wastes the muscles 
of the shoulder. Seeing that one shoulder is smaller 
than the other, the evil is attributed to that, and it is 
pegged, blistered, swam, and fired, to the torture of 
the animal and the increase of the foot's contraction by 
the confinement. In real shoulder strains, the toe is 
dragged along the ground while in motion ; at rest it 
is planted forward, but resting on the point of the toe. 
When the lameness is in the foot, the horse points his 
foot forward also, but he does so with the whole limb 
unbent, and the foot flat. These differences are highly 
necessary to be attended to, as well as the peculiar dif- 
ficulty there is in moving down hill, which he does 
with reluctance, and by swinging his leg round to 
avoid flexing it. This lameness may be further brought 
to the test by lifting up the fore leg considerably* which 
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if the evil be in the shoulder, will give evident pain.- 
The muscles between the fore legs are likewise tumi- 
fied and tender in these cases, 

77. Tke treatment consists, when it is recent, in bleeding in the 
phle vein, roweUing in the chest, &nd fomenting with hot water 
tvo or three times a day. When the heat and tenderness have 
■ibsided, first bathe daUy with the astringent wash for strains 
[VeL Pka. 134« No, 1) for a week ; and afterwards, if necessary, 
poceed to blister in tke usual numner. 

78. Strain in the whirl hone. This important joint is sometimes 
strained, or its ligaments and muscles unnaturally extended, from 
t greater force being applied to them than their structure is able to 
betr, or their power to resist; a Isesion takes place of some of their 
ftriUe, or in lesser injuries their elasticity is injured by being put 
on the stretch beyond their power of returning. In all such cases, 
&e parts react, and inflammation follows , by which heat, tender- 
Bess, and swelling ensue. 

79. Treatment. The first indication is the same in this as in all 
ligunentary strains, which is to moderate the inflammation by 
fixnentations, &c. &c., and when that has subsided, to endeavour 
by astringents and bracers to restore the tone of the parts ; after 
vhieh, if any swelling remains, fircHn the eztravasated blood be. 
eming organised, to promote its absorptions by mercurial frictions, 
and blistering. This applies to all strains, and will direct the 
treatment therefore of that of strain in the articulation of the thigh 
with the body also. 



80. Sirmn in the etifU^ is treated in the same manner. 

81. Strain or clap m the hack einewe. This is generally an injury 
done to the sheaths of the tendons,, or of the ligaments which bind 
them down. In very aggravated cases, it sometimes occurs that 
«ven the tendons themselves are extended beyond their c^iacity. 
Ilie heat, swelling, and tenderness, are first to be oombatted by 
fomentatioiis, and if this be extreme, bleed also, and give a dose of 
physic. Next proceed to ponltioe with satamine applications, until 
the heat and swelling are reduced: then use tonics, aetrimgeni 
wosA, (Vet. Pha. 134, No. 1 or 3,) bandage and exercise very 
carefully. If swelling remain after heat, pain, and lameness are 
past; or when lameness only remains, aAer all heat is gone, pro 
oeed to blister mildly twice In all cases of ii^amentary extension 
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wlieii the heit has stribsided, the part may be considered as in a state 
of atony; and bandages judiciously applied are then proper, par. 
ticularly during the day. 

8S. Rupture of the tendons and ligamente of the leg. It is very 
fieldom that the tendons themselves are raptured, but the suspensory 
ligaments are more often so, and the evil is called breaking down. 
It is usually very sudden, and the fetlock is brought almost to the 
ground. A perfect cure is seldom obtained ; but the inflammation 
should be moderated by the means already described, and the heele 
should be raised. A laced stocking or firm bandage, when the 
inflammation has subsided, is necessary ; and firing is often prudent 
as a permanent bandage. 

83. Strains of the ligaments of the fetlock and coffin joints oflen 
occur, and may always be distinguished by the heat, tenderness, 
and swelling. Treat as already described. In all strains of the leg, 
attended with inflammation, a goulard poultice is a convenient 
and useful application. The goulard water should be mixed with 
bran, and a worsted stocking being drawn over the foot, and up the 
leg, it is first tied around the foot ; the poultice is then put in, imd 
the stocking fastened around the leg above the injury (115.) 

84. Mallenders and sallenders are scurfy, scabby eruptions, af. 
footing the back of the knee, and ply to the hock ; common only in 
coarse, low bred, and in cart horses. Wash with soft soap every 
day, after which anoint with an unguent formed of equal parts of 
mercurial ointment, tar, and Turner's cerate. 

85. Broken Knees, The usual cases of broken knees are referable 
to wounds in general ; and the treatment of them in no wise differs 
therefrom, with this caution, that here it is more immediately 
necessary, both for appearance and safety, that if any flap of skin 
hang apart, to cut it off, or the wound will heal with rugosed edges. 
But when the joint of the knee is broken into by the violence of 
the injury, it becomes of a very di^rent nature, and is known first 
by the extreme lameness and swelling that occur ; and next by the 
escape of a slippery mucus not unlike the white of an egg. If this 
continue to escape, violent inflammation follows, and either tho 
horse or the joint are lost by it. Farriers are apt to attempt to stop 
the flow of tho joint oU, as it is called, by oil of vitriol, or other 
escharotics, which treatment is usually followed by the most disss, 
trous consequences. It is however, necessary to stop the immediate 
flow, by other means ; tae best of which i^ by a fine budding-iron 
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heated. Should the laceration be considerable, this cannot be done \ 
bat the treatment must then consist of saturnine poultices, bleeding, 
low diet, and the other anti-febrile remedies, until the swelling has 
nibsided, when apply the astringent paste recommended by Clarke, 
nuule of pipe clay and alum, every day, but by no means introduce 
toy escharotics. On the subject of broken knees, a prejudice preyails, 
thrt a horse that has once broken his knees, is more liable to fall 
agun than a horse that has not before fklLen down ; but unless the 
knee be injured so as to become stiff by such accident, the supposi. 
tion is wholly erroneous. Horses fall as often by treading on sharp 
stones when they have corns, as they do by stumbling ; and as corns 
aometimes come on rapidly by pressure, so such a horse becomes 
afterwards liable to trip, and this gives rise to the opinion formed, 
hat when once he has been down he will ever after be liable to it. 

86. SplinU mnd bone spavin. The former are usually situated 
on the inner side of the canon or shank before— and as they are 
■itoated, so they a^ more or loss injurious. When buried, as it 
vere, within the tend<m8 or back sinews, they are very apt to lame 
the hone seriously ; but when situated on the plain bone, unless 
they are very large, they seldom do much injury. If a splint be 
early attended to, it is seldom difficult to remove. Blaine recom- 
neads the swelling to be rubbed night and morning for five or six 
^ys, with a drachm of mercurial ointment, rubbing it well in ; after 
vhich to apply a blister, and at the end of a fortnight or three 
weeks to apply another. In very bad cases he recommends firing 
in the lozenge form. 

87. Bone spavin is an exostosis of the hock bones, the treatment 
of which in no wise differe firom that of splint ; except that as a 
spavin in general is i^ore injurious than a splint, so it is more 
necessary to commence the treatment early, and to continue it 
energetically. It also unfortunately happens, that from the com.^ 
plexity of structure on the hock, spavin is not so easily removed as 
splint, and more usually requires the application of firing. 

88. Ring bone is of the same nature, being an exostosis or bony 
^le, formed around the coronet, the treatment of which is the 
^me with splint and spavin. 

89. Blood spaviuj hog spavin^ and thoroughpin, are all of them 
originally of the nature of wind galls, and are nothing more than 
enlargements of the brusal capsules described in the anatomy as 
surrounding tendons, ligaments, and bones, to furnish them with 
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the lubricating medium. By orer exertion or hard work theso 
bmial bags become extended, and tiieir contents increased, and 
distended into pviffy swellings in the hock, called, when on the plj, 
bog spavin. The pressure of this sometimes occasions a yaricose 
state of the superficial vein, which passes directly over it on the 
inner side of the hock, and which enlargement then receives the 
name of blood spavin. When the bmsal enlargement extends 
through the hock, it is called thoroughinn. When it is situated 
below in the bursie of the flexor tendons, near the fetlock joint, it 
receives the name of wind gaU. 

90. The treatment in all these eases must be similar in principle, 
and consists in lessening the distended sac — ^not as was formerly 
practised to the destruction of the horse often, by letting out the 
contents of these wind galls ; but by strengthening the sides of the 
tumours by stimulants or by pressure. The more active stimulants 
are the liquid blister, (Vet. Pharm. 141,) milder ernes are found m 
the astringent wash. (Vet. Pha. 134, No. 1.) Bandages assist greatly, 
when well applied to the part, and in desperate cases firing has 
been resorted to, which is nothing more than a more violent stimu. 
lant and a more permanent bandi^. 

91. CapuUt is a bursal enlargement of the point of the hock, and 
28 to be treated by friction, astringents and bandage. 

93. Curb is an inflammation of the ligaments at the back of the 
hock, and is usually removed by astringents. (Vet. Pha. 134.) 
When it does not give way to these, the sweating liquid blister 
may be applied. (Vet. Pha. 142.) 

93. Crack$ and grease may be considered as modifications of one 
and the same affection, and are commonly brought on by some 
neglect in all horses ; but when they occur in any but the thick, 
heeled low bred animals, they are invariably so. Over feeding or 
under feeding, but much more frequently the former, will bring it 
on. A very frequent cause of it is the practice of washing the legs 
of horses and suffering them to dry of themselves. In every case 
without exception, washing the legs should be avoided, unless they 
be rubbed perfectly dry afterwards. When horses have long hairs 
about their heels, and are washed and then left wet, the evil must 
be doubled ; as the evaporation going on, cools and chills the heels, 
and thus produces a species of chilblain; and we well know how 
difficult these are to heal when broken. Cracks in the heels very 
often occur in horses removed too suddenly into full keep from pre- 
rt-m^nw or grass, or from these to a hot stable ; which by the heai 
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and moisture of the litter, occasion! a deteraunation of blood, and 
homours to the legs, and they break out into cracks or scabs, from 
which issue a bloody ichor, or a more thick matter. Between the 
sores the hair stares and gets pen feathered, and the horse^ finds 
difficulty and pain in moving. 

94. The treatment must depend on the state in which the animal 
is at the present. If there be reason to suspect the horse to be full 
sod foul, bleed, lower his food, soil him in the stable ; or mash and 
giTs him a miljl dose of physic. But when some mismanagement 
is the sole cause, remoye that, and if the case be a severe one, by 
means of an old stockmg drawn over the foot, bury the whole heel 
in a poultice, made of scraped carrots or turnips ; which will subdue 
the irritation and bring the parts into a state to bear the application 
of the astringent paste, (Vet, Pha, 136, No, 2,) or if more con- 
Tuiient, of the astringent wash, {Vet, Pha, 134, No, 1 or 2.) Mode, 
nte exercise should be continued, and the heels carefully cleaned 
from dirt by soft soap and water on each return therefrom ; after 
which, always again aipply the astringent. 

95. Oreaae is nothing more than an aggravated state of the same 
affection, and is more common to the hind than the fore legs. 
^^^<»ne fleshy legged horses are peculiarly prone to the affection 
from the great accumulation that takes place in their legs; and from 
the difficulty that the capillaries find in carrying the increased 
quantity of lymph upwards. In these, long stable confinement 
should be avoided, and when that is impossible, it should be coun- 
teracted by exercise frequehtly and judiciously administered. Many 
<^ horses never go out but to work ; they often work three days 
incessantly, or nearly so ; and they perhaps rest two days entirely. 
Can it be wondered at, that the change occasions swelling, acting 
on the weakness and exhaustion of previous fatigue, and could not 
this be avoided by turning out for an hour, or walking for half an 
hour night and morning? stable soiling should be used; bleeding 
and physicking also in very bad cases ; and when the inflammation 
^d irritation or soreness are great, the poultices recommended for 
cracks, should be applied untU those circumstances are removed ; 
^ben commence the use of some of the astringents recommended. 
(Vet, Pharm. 134.) White has stated two remarkable cases of 
S^^ase cured by the application of corrosive sublimate in the form 
of a wash, as of two drachms of sublimate to ten ounces of water ; 
uicreasing it to three drachms if the pain occasioned by the first be 
not too considerable. Blaine says that the clivers or godse grass 
has been known to be of great service in bad cases of grease — half 
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a pint of the expressed juice to be given daily as a drmk ; and a 
poultice of the herb to be applied to the heels. In some cases of 
long standing when the running has ceased, a thickened state of 
the limb remains ; which is best remoyed by firing, and which like, 
wise is a preventive to a return. 

Diseases of the Feet 

96. Founder of the feet is of two kindf, an acute and a chronic. 
Acute founder is a disease that, until lately, Hf as. less understood 
than almost any other. Alter a very severe day*s work, or when 
very much heated, if a horse get a sudden chill by standing in snow 
or cold water, it is not uncommon for him to be seized with universal 
stiffness, and every symptom of great fever. Such a horse is said 
to be body foundered* By degrees, however, it is observed that the 
animal has an extreme disinclination to remain on his feet ; from 
whence it will appear that the whole of them are afifectedf when the 
horse dramas his hind feet under him, his fore only are affected, and 
when he draws his fore feet under him his hinder feet are the seat 
of the complaint ; but which is seldom the case. On feeling the 
feet they will be found intensely hot, and the pastern arteries beat 
with great violence. After a few days, unless the disease abate, a 
separation of the hoofs from the coronet takes place, and at last 
they fall entirely off". 

97. TTie treatment At the commencement of the disease bleed 
largely, as well by the neck as from the toe of each affected foot, 
by paring, until the blood flows freely. After which immerse each 
foot in a goulard poultice (115,) give the fever powder or drink, 
(Vet. Pha. 157 & 158,) litter up to the belly ; and if amendment 
do not take place, renew the bleedings, and blister round the 
pasterns. 

98. Chronic founder^ contraction or fever in the feet. The arti- 
ficial life that horses lead, subjects them to many diseases ; one of 
the principal of which is that of contracted feet. Blaine considers 
a neglect of sufficient paring of the hoof, the application of artificial 
heat from hot stables, and hot litter, the deprivation of natural 
moisture, constitutional liability, and the existence of thrushes, as 
among the principal causes of this evil. It is more common among 
blood horses, than to others, and he observes, that dark chesnuts 
are of all others most prone to it. 

99 The treatment of contraction in the feet* It is better to pre. 
vent, than to be under the necessity of attempting to cure the evil. 
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^reTBntion may be practiaed by avoiding the acting causes. Aa 
soon as at all aoapected to be likely to occur ; keep the hoofs pared 
low ; never suffer the horse to stand on litter, nor allow the stable 
to be too hot ; feed moderately, and never allow the horse to go 
without daily exercise ; whatever increases the general fulness of 
habit flies to the feet. Above all, keep the feet moist by means of 
wet cloths tied closely around the coronet, falling over the whole 
hoof, but not extending beyond the edge. Then moisten repeatedly, 
and stop the feet (166) every night. When contraction has already 
taken place, many plans have been recommended ; as jointeoi shoes, 
by Coleman, Clark, and others, but it is not found that mechanical 
expansion in this way produces permanent benefit. The most 
eflfeetnal mode is to obviate all previous causes of contraction ; and 
then to thin the hoofb around the heels from each quarter so thin as 
to be able to produce an impression by means of the thumb ; in fact, 
to remove so much of the horn as is consistent with safety, from 
the coronet downwards. It is also prudent to put in a score or two 
firom above downwards, drawn a quarter of an inch deep on each 
side towards the front of the hoof; but whether this be done or not, 
the front of the hoof should be rasped thin about an inch in width ; 
by which means a hinge is formed, which operates most advanta. 
geously in opening the heels. After this is done, tips should be put 
en, and the horse should be turned out to grass, where he should 
remain three months, by which time the new formed heels will have 
reached the ground, and will bear a shoe. 

100. The pumiced foot is a very common consequence of acute 
founder, in which the elasticity of the lamines becoming destroyed 
the support of the coffin bone is removed, and it rests wholly on tho 
sole, which it gradually sinks from a concave to a convex surface, 
drawing with it the front of the hoof inwards. In weak, broad 
heavy feet, this evil comes on sometimes without founder; the 
treatment can only be palliative, a wide webbed shoe exactly fitted 
to the foot, without at all pressing on it, prevents the lameness 
consequent to the disease, a shoe exactly the contrary to this has 
been tried in some cases with benefit, the form of which has been 
one with a web so narrow as only to cover the crust, but so thick 
as to remove the feet from accidental pressure. In other cases, no 
shoe answers so well as a strong bar shoe. 

101. Corns are most troublesome aliments, to which horses are 
very liable, and which injure and ruin thousands ; they are wholly 
accidental ; no horse having any peculiar tendency to them, but 
being always brought on them by some improper pressure, usually 
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of the shoe, or from aomethiiig getting between the ihoe and thd 
homy heel. A shoe too long worn is a yery common cause, and & 
still more frequent one is the dubbing the heels of the shoe ; neithei 
is it necessary to the production of coma that the shoe itself should 
press on the sole; but they are equally produoed when the outer 
horn of the heels or of the bars, is the immediate offending part 
rendered so by two luxuriant growth, by unequnl wear, or by 
secondary pressure from the shoe, or by grayel working in. It is 
the fleshy sole itself that is bruised, firom which a speck of extra- 
^osated blood follows, and if not immediately relieved it gathers, or 
the part becomes habitually defectiye, and instead of forming healthy 
horn, it always afterwards forms a spongy substance of extreme 
sensibility, and thus always is liable to produce pain and lameness 
when exposed to pressure. 

102. The treatment of eomt is seldom difficult or unsuccessful 
at their first appearance, but afterwards it can be only palliative. 
Blaine directs that by means of a fine drawing knife every portion 
of diseased horn should be pared away, and the extravasation under, 
neath likewise. Having done this, he advises to introduce some 
butter of antimony into the opening, to place over this some tow, 
which should be kept in its place by means of a sf^int. If any 
contraction of the heels be present it will materially assist the cure 
to lower them, and to thin the hoof a little around the quarters, and 
afterwards to put on a shoe without heels opposed to the com, er 
a shoe chambered opposite the weak part : or a bar shoe may be 
applied so framed as completely to leave the heel untouched. Intro, 
duce the butter of antimony once or twice more, with the interval 
of two days between, and then turn the horse out to grass ; in about 
six weeks time the foot will be sound. The treatment of corns, 
when of long standing, does not materially differ : for although 
they are never wholly eradicated, they may be rendered but little 
troublesome. The diseased part must be carefully pared out at each 
shoeing, and such a shoe put on as will completely free the heel 
from pressure. 

103. Running thrush is idvsayo a dangerous disease, and fbw 
errors in horse management are more glaring than the common one 
of supposing they are necessary to carry off humours. If less food, 
more exercise, cool stables, and dry standings, were substituted to 
correct the fulness, instead of thrushes, Which invariably contract 
the feet whenever they continue any length of time, it would savo 
many valuable horses. To the cure, begin by cleaning out all the 
fissures of the frog from loose ragged hem, and then introduce to 
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tbe bottom df the sinases, by means of a thin piece of wood, somn 
of the thrash paste (Vet. Pharm. 133,) smeared on tow, which wiH 
enable it to be held within the cleft, especially if it be guarded by 
splints of wood passed under the shoe ; renew the dressing daily ; 
tnraing out to grass may be practised to great advantage for thrushes 
by this mode of dressing. 

104. Sand eraek$ are JUsures in the hoofSf commonly of those 
before, and usually towards the inner, but now and then towards 
the outer quarter also, from above downwards : from the crack, a 
little oozing of blood or moisture is seen ; and the sensible parts 
nnderaeath getting between the edges of horn, being pressed on, 
lune the horse. White recommends to fire the fissure crossways, 
80 as to destroy the connection between the divided and undivided 
parts of the hoof. 

105. Pricks or punctures of the feet are often very serious evils, 
either when received by nails in shoeing, or by one picked up in the 
road, &c. The danger arises from inflammation, which is always 
great from any injury done to the sensible and viscular parts within 
the foot. This inflammation quickly proceeds to suppuration ; and 
the matter is apt to make its way upwards, unless it find a ready 
vent below. When it does not break out at the coronet, it will 
often penetrate under the sole, and finally disease the bones, liga. 
meDts, or cartilages, and produce quitter. It is very seldom that a 
horse is pricked in shoeing, but that the smith is aware of it by the 
peculiarity of the feel on the hammer, and by the flinching' of the 
ftnimal. At such times were he to immediately draw the nail a little, 
enlarge the opening, and introduce somjp spirit within the puncture, 
nothing would occur ; but on the contrary, he sends the horse home 
to avoid trouble, who, the next, or following day, is found lame, 
with his foot hot, if the nail be not driven too near the sensible 
liminss, it will only require to be removed to free the horse firom his 
evil ; but if it have been driven through, and have wounded them, 
then suppuration ensues, and on examining the foot by the pincers 
when the shoe is removed, he will flinch at the pressure on the 
diseased part. It is probable, on the removal of the shoe that matter 
will at once flow out at the immediate nail hole, if not, the drawing 
knife will soon detect the injury. If the heat be great, and instead 
of matter, bloody dark ichor flows out, wrap the foot up in a poul 
tice ; but if healthy matter flows out this will not be necessary , 
sometimes it is requisite to detach all the horn that is underrun by 
the matter. But when the injury has not proceeded to this extent, 
apply over the part a pledget of tow steeped in friar's balsam ; tack 
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on the shoe ligbtlj) fthd retain the dreeein; by means of #plmf #, 
which are thin pieces of wood passed under the shoe ; repeat the 
dressing daily» and avoid moisture, whioh would encourage quittor 
A nail picked up on the road, and which passes through the sole 
below or through the frog, is to be treated in the same manner, and 
also when the matter breaks out at the coronet ; but when a nail is 
picked up and penetrates the coffin joint, which is known by the 
synovia or joint oil appearing, such opening should be immediaiely 
stopped by paring towards the wounded joint, and then applying a 
heated budding.iron, not to the capsular ligament itself, but to the 
skin immediately near it; if this be inconvenient, put a pledget 
dipped in a little butter of antimony^ just within the opening, but 
do not press it into the cavity of tha joint : if this be insufiicient to 
stop the flow, but more particularly if the original wound be pene^ 
trated to the bone, it is probable that the bone itself will become in 
some measure diseased, which is known by the rough grating felt at 
the point of the probe when passed. In this case, enlarge the 
opening so as to be able to scrape the diseased bone away. Bruises 
of the soZe, from whatever cause, will all fall under some of these 
points of view, according as the case may be. 

106. Quittor and canker are the consequences of these injuries^ 
when neglected, or originally extensive. In these cases either the 
bones, ligaments, or cartilages, or all, become diseased ; and a cure 
can only be obtained by removing the diseased parts by the knife or 
by caustic. 

107. Treads, over-reach, j^, A wound on tha coronet is not 
uncommon from one foot being placed on the other; or the hinder 
foot may strike it, d&c. First wipe away the dirt, and remove any 
loose edges that cannot unite ; avoid washing, unless stones and 
dirt are suspected to be within, and bind up, having first placed 
over the wound a pledget of lint or tow moistened with balsamic 
tincture, or tincture of myrrh, or of aloes, dcrC. Over^reachmg, or 
over-stepping, is often an injury done to tne fetlock joint before, by 
the hinder foot, or to the back sinew higher up. Sometimes it b 
simply a violent bruise, at others the laceration is extensive, in which 
case treat as a tread ; and when no laceration has taken place treat 
as a bruise or strain. 

108. Cutting is a defect to which some horses are liable from 
their form, as when they turn their toes out, or have bent legs. 
Others cut only when they are lean, which brings their legs nearer 
together. Weak horses cut because they cross their legs when 
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\tigiied, and jwokg maRxniahBd hovMs cat at yoatlifal periods and 
2row out of it afterwards. The part in which a foot interferes with 
the opposed Ihnb is very difierent. When it strikes the riiank high 
up it is called speedy-cut^ and is best remedied by wearing knee 
boots or rollers. When it is at the fetlock the cutting is at the side, 
or rather backward, according to circumstances. Some horses cut 
by the side of the shoe, others by the hoof at the quarters ; and some 
by the point of the heels. It is to be remarked, that it is better to 
jput up with the evil of catting, than to do as is too frequently done, 
which is, to pare away the hoof until it excites contraction. The 
shoe may be feather edged, or may be set a little within the cutting 
^oarter; but by no means alter the size or form of the hoofs them. 
selTCs, and particularly avoid taking liberties of this kind with the 
fore feet. Boots or rollers, are but little trouble to put on, and 
when not buckled too tight never injure : whereas to allow a horse 
to continue to cut produces a callus, and often throws the animal 
down. 
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VETERINARY OPERATIONS. 

109. The general practises to be here enumerated 
are chiefly the treatment of wounds, the application of 
fomentations, setons, blisters, clysters, and physicking, 
and the operation of castrating, nicking, bleeding, &c. 

Treatment of Wounds. 

110. A wound must be treated in some measure according to the 
part of the horse's body in which it happens : but there are some 
principles to be observed alike in all horse surgery. There are 
likewise a few, which, as they differ from the principles of human 
surgery, should be first noticed, and which should guide the prae- 
tice of those who might be misled by analogy. The wounds ot 
horses, however carefully brought together and confined in their 
situation, as well as shut out from the stimulus of the external air, 
are seldom disposed to unite at once, or as it is called in surgical 
language, by the first intention. It is always, therefore, necessary 
to expect the suppurative process ; but as the adhesive infianunation 
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does now and then occur, we should nerer wash with water tsr 
other liquids a mere laceifation, if no foreigrn matter, as dirt, &.c. be 
suspected to be lodged within it, stUl less should we stufiT it with 
candle or tents of any liind. On the contrary, it should be care. 
fiiUy and smoothly brought together, and simply bound up in its 
own blood ; and if it do not wholly unite at once, and by the first 
intention, perhaps some portion of it may ; and at all events, its 
future progress will be more natural, and the disfiguration less than 
when stuffed with tents, tow, &c. or irritated with heating oils or 
spirits. When an extensively lacerated wound takes place it is 
common, and it is often necessary to insert sutures, or stitches, 
into the lips of the wound : and here we have to notice another 
considerable variation from the principles of human inflaQunation» 
which is, that these stitches in the horse, ox, and dog, soon ulcerate 
out, seldom remaining longer than the third or fourth day at far- 
thest. It therefore is the more necessary to be careful, that by 
perfect rest, and the appropriation of good bandages we secure the 
wound from distortion. In this we may be assisted by strips of 
sticking plaster, made with diachylon and pitch ; but these strips 
should be guarded from touching the wound itself by means of lint 
or tow first put over it. When in addition to laceration in a wound, 
there is a destruction of substance, then the caution of washing will 
not apply, as it will be necessary to bathe with some warming spirit, 
as, tincture of myrrh, tincture of aloes, or friar*s balsam, to assist in 
restoring the life of the part, and in preventing mortification. 
Bleeding must be stopped by pressure and astringents, as powdered 
alum; when it is very considerable the vessel from whence the 
blood comes must be taken up. When great inflammation follows 
wounds Or bruises, counteract it by bleeding, a cooling temperature, 
Opening medicines, and continual fomentations to the part itself. 

Balls and Drinks, 

111. Mode of giving a halL Back the horse in his stall, and 
being elevated on a stool, (not a bucket turned upside down,) gently 
draw the tongue out of the mouth, so as to prevent its rising to 
resist the passage of the hand : the tongue should however not be 
laid hold of alone, but it should be held firmly by the fingers of the 
left hand against the jaw. The ball previously oiled should be 
taken into the right hand, which should be squeezed into as narrow 
a shape as possible, must be passed up close to the roof of the mouth, 
and the ball placed on the root of the tongue, when both hands 
being withdrawn, it will readily pass down. This mode is much 
preferable, when a person is at all handy, to using a balling iron. 
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112. Mode of gitnng a drink. Exactly the same process is pur 
sued, except that a horn holding the liquid matter is forced up the 
month ; the passage being raised beyond the level line, the liquid is 
poured ont from the larger end of the horn, and when the tongue is 
loosened it is swallowed. Clark, however, ingeniously proposes to 
sabstitute the smaller end of the horn, the larger being closed, by 
which, he says, the horn can be forced up the mouth between the 
teeth, and poured farther back so as to ensure its not returning. 

Fomentations and Poultices. 

113. Fomtntationa are very commonly recommended of variooa 
herbs, as rhue, chamomile, St. John's wort, wormwood, bay leaves, 
&c. bat the principal virtue is to be found in warmth and moisture, 
which unload the vessels ; but this waimth ought not to be too con. 
siderable, except when the inflammation is within, as in inflamed 
bowels. Here we foment to stimulate the skin, and cannot foment 
too hot ; but when we do it at once to an inflamed part, it ought not 
to be more than of blood heat ; and it should be continued long, and 
when removed the part should be dried or covered, or cold may be 
taken, and the inflammation increased instead of diminished. Ano^ 
dyne fomentations are made of poppy heads and of tobacco, and are 
frequently of great use. 

11 4. The method of applying fomentations is conveniently done by 
means of two large woollen cloths wrung out of the heated liquors ; 
as one is cooling the other should be ready to be applied. < 

115. Potdtices act in the same way as fomentations in allaying 
irritation and inflammation ; but are in other respects more conve 
nient because they act continually. It is an error to suppose that 
poultices, to be beneficial, should be very hot ; however hot they 
may be applied, they soon become of the temperature of the sur- 
rounding parts. When poultices are applied to the extremities, a 
stocking, as has been before stated, is a convenient method of appli. 
cation. When it is drawn over the leg and bound around the lower 
part of the hoof, or of the pastern, or otherwise, the matter of the 
poultice may be put within, and it may be then kept in its situation, 
if high up on the extremity, by means of tape fastened to one part 
of it, and passed over the withers or back to the otiier side, and 
again fastened to the stocking. In this way, also, loose bandages 
may be retained from slipping. Cold poultices are often useful in 
the inflammations arising from strains, &rC. In these cases bran 
and goulard water form a convenient medium ; but when the poul 

22 
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tice IB neeewarily hot, a little linseed meal added to the bran wil 
render it adhesive, and give it consistence. It is a very necessary 
caution in this, as in every instance where bandages are wanted 
around tiie extremities, to have them broad, and only so tight as to* 
secure the matters contained, as in a poultice, or as in common 
bandaging. It is often supposed that ** as strong as a horse,** de- 
notes that nothing can be too strong for him, nor any means too 
violent to hurt him. The horse, on the contrary, is one of the 
most tender animals alive : and a string tied very tight round the 
teg would occasion first a falling oft of the hoof, next a mortification 
of the rest of the limb, and lastly the death of the animal ; and 
all this as certainly as though he were shot with a bullet throagh 
me head. 

Setofis and Rowels. 

116. 8eton» are often useful in keeping up a drain to draw what 
are termed humours from parts ; or by their irritations on one part, 
they lessen the mflammation in another part not very remote, as 
when applied to the cheek for ophthalmia or inflamed eyes. They 
also in the same way lessen old swellings by exciting absorption. 
Another useful action they have is to make a dependent or conve- 
nient orifice for the escape of lodged matter : thus a seton passed 
from the upper part of the opening of pole evil, through the upper 
pait oi the integuments of the neck, as low as the sinuses run, will 
often eilect a cure without further application. The same with fistu- 
lous withers, wnich sometimes run under the shoulder blade, and 
appear at the arm point ; in which case a blunt seton needle, of 
sufficient length to be passed down to that point, and to be then cut 
down upon, will form the only efficient mode of treatment. Setons 
may be passed in domestic farriery, with a common packing needle 
and a skein of thread, or piece of tape : but in professional farriery 
they are made by a proper needle armed with tape or lamp cotton, 
or skeins of thread or silk smeared over with digestive ointment. 
When the seton needle is removed, the ends of the tape should 
be joined together, or otherwise netted, to prevent them from 
coming out 

117. RoweU in their intention act as setons, and as irritating a 
larger surface, so when a general drain is required they act better ; 
as in case of grease, &c. but when their action is confined to a part 
only, setons are more convenient. Any person may apply a rowel 
by making an incision in the loose skin about an inch separating 
with the finger its adherence around, and then inserting in tbo 
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opening a piece of ronnd leather, with a hole in the middle, smeared 
with a hliftering ointment. Then plug the opening with tow, and 
in three days, when the ropporation has begun, remove it. The 
rowel leather is afterwards to be daily removed and cleaned. 

Blistering and Firing. 

118. Blistering answers the same purposes as setons, and is prac 
tised by first catting or shaving the hair from the part, when the 
blistering ointment (Vet. Pha, 138.) should be well rubbed in for 
ten minutes, or a quarter of an hour. Some of the ointment after 
the rubbing may be smeared over the part. The head of the horse 
ihoald now be tied up to prevent his gnawing or licking. If a neck 
cradle be at hand, it may also for safety be put on ; in which the 
head may be let down the third day. 

119. A neck cradle for hlitiered horses is very convenient for 
other occasions also, when the mouth is to be kept from licking or 
biting other parts ; or to keep other parts from being rubbed against 
the head. It is of very simple construction, and may be made by a 
dozen pieces of wood of about an inch *and half diameter, as old 
broom handles, &c. These bored at each end admit a rope to pass 
through ; and as each is passed on, a knot may be tied to the upper 
part of the pieces of the cradle, two inches apart ; and those which 
A>rm the lower part, four inches ; by which means the neck will be 
fitted by the cradle when it is put en ; and the horse will be pre. 
vented from bending his head to lick or gnaw parts to be protected. 
When the lower parts of the legs, particularly the hinder, required 
blistering, it is necessary to bear in mind that in gross full horses, 
particularly in autumn, grease is very apt to follow blistering ; and 
almost certainly if the back of the heels below the fetlock be blis- 
tered. First, therefore, smear this part over with lard or suet, and 
afterwards avoid touching it with the ointment. Afler blistering in 
summer, the horse is oflen turned out before the blistered parts are 
quite sound ; in this case guard them from flies by some kind o« 
covering, or they may become fly-blown : and likewise on the fourth 
or fifth day rub into the blistered part some oil or lard to prevent the 
Am from cracking. 

1^. Sweating or liquid blisters, (Vet. Pha. 142,) are only more 
gentle stimulants, which are daily applied to produce the same 
efiects on a diseased part without removing the hair. Of course less 
activity is expected ; yet as the action is repeated, they are often 
more beneficial even than blistering itself; as in old strains and 
attiflSiesses. 
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12L Firmg^ w reqaiitnsf the assistanca of an axperienoed prac- 
tttioner, wo shall not deacribe ; it will be prudent only to point out 
that it ifl a more active mode of blistering ; and that it acts very 
powerfully as a stimulant, not only while its efiects last as blisters 
do, but also after its escharotic effect is over, by its pressure ; and 
in this way it is that it operates so favourably in bony exostosis, as 
splints and spavins ; and in this way it is so useful in old ligamentaty 
wealtneBses; because by lessening the dilatability of the skin it 
becomes a continual bandage to the part. 

Clystering and Physicking. 

122. Clystering should always be preceded by hack-raking, which 
consists in oiling one hand and arm, and passing them up the fun. 
dament, and by that means to remove all the dung balls that can be 
reached. The large pewter syringe for clystering* is neither a useful 
or safe machine. A much better consists in a turned box pipe, to 
which may be attached a large pig or oz bladder, by which four or 
five quarts of liquid can be administered at one time. (Vet, Pharm, 
134, to 146.) The pipe should be previously oiled, by which' means 
it passes more easily i the liquor should then be steadily pressed up ; 
and when the pipe is removed, the tail should be held down over 
the fundament a little to prevent the return of the clyster. In some 
cases of a spasmodic nature^ as gripes and locked jaw, great force 
is made .by the bowels to return the clyster, and nothing but con- 
tinued pressure over the fundament can enable it to be retained. 
Clystere not only act in relaxing the bowels, but they may be used 
as means of nutriment when it cannot be taken by the mouth ; as 
in locked jaw, wounds of the mouth, throat, &c. &c. In locked 
jaw, it was observed by Gibson, that he kept a horse alive many 
days b^ clysters alone ; and by clysters also, many medicines may 
be given more conveniently than by the mouth. 

123. PhysicktTig of horses* It is equally an error to refrain 
altogether from giving horses physic, as it is to give it on every 
occasion, as some do. Neither is it necessary for horses to be bled 
and physicked every spring and autumn, if they be in perfect 
health, and the less so, as at this time they are generally weak and 
faint from the change going on in their coats — nor is it always 
necessary to give to horses physic when they come from grass or a 
straw yard ; provided the change from the one state to the other be 
very moderately brought about. But on such a removal, it certainly 
expedites all the phenomena of condition, (2) and such horses are 
less likely to fall to pieces, as it is termed afterwards. (3.) In various 
morbid states physic is particulu'Iy usefiil, as in worms, hide bound. 
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trmn too fiill a habit, Jbe. Ae. It is not adrisable to physic hones 
in either very cold or very warm weather. Strong physic is always 
hurtful ; all that physio can do is as well operated by a mild as by 
a strong dose, with infinitely less hazard. No horse should be 
physicked whose bowels have not been preriously prepared by 
mashing for two days at least before. By these means the physic 
will work kindly, and a moderate quantity only is requisite. Most 
of the articles pat into the purging balls for horses, to assist the 
aloes, are useless. Jalap will not purge a horse, nor rhubarb either. 
Aloes are the only proper drug to be depended on for this purpose, 
and of all the varieties of aloes the socotorine and Cape are the best. 
{Vet, Pha, 163.) Barbadoes aloes are also not improper^ but are 
thought more rough than the socotorine. For formula of purging 
bails, see Vet» Pha. (163.) Blaine gives the following as the process : 

134. Physicking proetst. The horse having fasted an hour or two 
in the morning from food, but having had his water as usual, give 
him his purge, and two hours after offer him a little chilled, but not 
warm water, as is often done, by which horses are disgusted from 
taking any ; it may be here remarked that in this particular much 
error is frequently committed. Many horses wUl drink water with 
the chill taken off, provided it be perfectly clean, and do not smell 
of smoke from the fire, kettle or saucepan ; but few, very few, will 
drink warm or hot water ; and still fewer, if it be in the least degree 
greasy or smoky. After the ball has been given two hours, a warm 
bran mash may be offered, and a very little hay. He should have 
walking exercise as usual moderately clothed ; and altogether he 
should be kept rather warmer than usual. At noon mash again, 
and give a little hay, which should be repeated at night, giving him 
at intervals chilled water. On the following morning the physio 
may be expected to work ; which if it do briskly, keep the horse 
qaiet ; but should it not move his bowels, or only relax them, walk 
him quietly half an hour, which will probably have the desired 
eflfoct. Continue to give mashes and warm water, repeating them 
every two or three hours to support him. When physio gripes a 
horse, give a clyster of warm water, and hand mb the belly, as well 
as walk him out. If the griping prove severe, give him four ounces 
of gin in half a pint of strong ale, which will soon relieve him. On 
the next day the physic will probably set, but should it continue to 
work him severely, pour down some boiled starch ; and if this fiul, 
turn to the directions under diarrhoea. (52.) The horse should return 
to his usual habits of feeding and full exercise by degrees ; and if 
more than one dose is to be given, a week should intervene. It is 
often requisite to make the second and third doses rather stronger 
22* 
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than the first. A yery mild doae of physic is likewiso often giyea 
to horses . while at grass in Yeiy warm weather, and without any 
injury. When worms, or skin foulness are present, and mercuna,. 
physic is deemed necessary, it is better to give two drachms o« 
calomel in a mash the previous night, than to put it into the pur 
ging ball. 

Castration, Nickingf Docking, 4*^. 

135. The operations of eatiration^ docking, nicking, aud that of 
cropping, (which is seldom practised,), all require the assistance of 
a veterinary surgeon ; and it is only necessary to remark of them, 
that the after treatment must be the same as in all other wounds. 
To avoid irritation, to preserve a cool temperature and a moderate 
diet; and if active febrile symptoms make their appearance, to 
obviate them by bleeding, ^c. &c. It likewise is proper to direct 
the attention of the agriculturist who attends to these matters him- 
self, that the moment the wound following any of these operations 
looks otherwise than healthy, locked jaw is to be feared, and no time 
should be lost in seeking the best assistance that can be obtaitied. 
(11.) See Mason, p. 148. 

Bleeding, 

126. Bleeding is a very common, and to the horse a very impor- 
tant operation, because his inflammatory diseases, on account of the 
great strength of his arterial system, run to a fatal termination very 
soon and can only be checked in the rapidity of their progress by 
abstracting blood, which diminishes the momentum of circulation. 
Bleeding is more particularly important in the inflammatory dis. 
eases of the horse ; because we cannot, as in the human, lower the 
circulation by readily nauseating the stomach. Bleeding also lessens 
irritation, particularly in the young and plethoric, or those of full 
habit : hence we bleed in spasms of the bowels, in locked jaw, &;c. 
with good effect. Bleeding is general or topical. General as from 
the neck, when we mean to lessen the general momentum. Topical 
when we bleed from a particular part, as the eye, the plate vein, the 
toe, &c. Most expert practitioners use a large lancet to bleed with ; 
and when the habit of using it is acquired, it is by ftr the best 
instrument, particularly for superficial veins where a blow might 
earry the fleam through the vessel. In common hands the fleam as 
the more general instrument is best adapted to the usual caeea 
requiring the agriculturists notice. Care should, however, be taken 
not to strike it with vehemence, and the hair being first wetted and 
smoothed down» it should be pressed close between the hairs, so 
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tha^ its pro^frets may not be impeded bj them. A ligature should 
be first passed round the neck, and a hand held over the eye, unless 
the operator be Tery expert, when the use of the fingers will dispense 
with the Ugatme. The quantity of blood taken is usually too small. 
In inflammatory diseases, a large horse, particularly in the early 
stage of a complaint, will bear to lose eight or ten quarts : and half 
tbe quantity may be taken away two or three times afterwards, it 
the violence of the symptoms seem to require it; and the blood 
should be drawn in a large stream to do all the good it is capable of. 
After the bleeding is finished introduce a sharp pin, and avoid 
drawing the skin away from the vein while pinning, which lets the 
Mood escape between the vein and skin ; wrap round a piece of tow 
er hemp, and next day remove the pin, which might otherwise 
infiame the neck. In drawing blood let it always be measured ; 
letting it fall on the ground prevents the ascertaining the quantity ; 
it also prevents any observation on the state of the blood ; which if 
it focm itself into a cup-like- cavity on its suri&ce, and exhibit a 
tough yellow crust over this cavity it betokens an inflammatory 
itate of blood that will require further bleedings, unless the weak- 
nesB forbid. After the bleeding, it now and then happens from 
nsty lancets, too violent a stroke with the blood stick, or from 
4nwing away the skin too much while pinning up, that the orifice 
»»fl*wnw and hardens, and ichor is seen to ooze out between its 
edges. Immediately after this is discovered, recourse must be had 
to an able veterinary surgeon, or the horse will lose the vein, and 
perhaps his lifb. 



THE VETERINARY PHARMACOPEIA. 

127. The following formulcB for veterinary practice 
have been compiled from the works of the most eminent 
teteiinary writers of the present day, as Blaine, Clark, 
Laurence, Peel, White, &c.; and we can from our 
(yvm experience also, confidently recommend the selec- 
tion to the notice of agriculturists, and the owners 
of horses in general. It would be prudent for such as 
have many horses, and particularly for such as live at 
a distance from the assistance of an able veterinarian, 
to keep the more necessary articles by them in case 
of emergence ; some venders of horse drugs keep 
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veterinary medicine chests: and where the compo* 
sitions can be depended on, and the uncompounded 
drugs ar^ genuine and good, one of these is a most 
convenient appendage to every stable. 

1 28. The veterinary pharmact^Msiafor oxen^ calves^ 
and sheep has been included in the arrangement. 
Where any speciality occurs, or where distinct recipes 
are requisite, they have been carefully noticed; it will 
therefore only be necessary to be kept in mind, that 
with the exception of acrid substances, as mineral 
acids, &c, which no cattle can bear with equal impu- 
nity with the horse ; the remedies prescribed require 
about the following proportions : A large ox will bear 
the proportions of a moderate sized horse ; a moderate 
sized cow something less ; a calf about a third of 
the quantity ; and a sheep about a quarter, or at most 
a third of the proportions directed for the cow. It is 
also to be remarked, that the degrees in strength in 
the different recipes, are usually regulated by their 
numbers, the mildest standing first. 



129. Alter atioes* 

1. 

Levigated antimony, 2 drachms. 

Cream of tartar, 

Flour of sulphur, each half an 



ounce. 



2. 



Cream of tartar. 

Nitre, of each half an ounce. 

3. 
^thiop*s mineral, 
Levigated antimony, 
Powdered resin, each three 

drachms. 

Give in a mash, or in oats and 
bran, a little wetted, every night, 
or make into a ball with honey. 

130. Tonic AUtratwe; . 
1. 
Gentian, 



Aloes, 

Ginger, 

Blue vitriol, in powder, of each 

1 drachm, 
Oak bark in powder, 6 drachms. 

2. 
Winter's bark in powder, three 

drachms. 
Green vitriol, do. one and a half 

drachms, 
Gentian, do. three drachms. 

Make either of these into a 
ball with honey, and give eveiy 
morning. 

3. 

White vitriol, 1 drachm. 
Ginger or pimento, ground, two 

drachms. 
Powdered quassia half an ounce, 
Ale 8 ounces. 

Mix and give as a drink. 
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AzaMiie, 10 grains. 
Oatmeal, 1 ounce. 

Mix and give in a mash, or 
Bioisteiied oats nightly. 

131. Astringent Mixtures for 
DiarrhcBa, Lax or Scouring, 

1. 
Powdered ipecacuanha, one 

drachm, 
]>o. opium, half a drachm, 
Prepared chalk, 2 ounces, 
Boiled starch, 1 pint. 

2. 
Suet 4 ooBces, IxHled in 
Milk, 8 ounces. 
Boiled starch, 6 ounces. 
Powdered alum, 1 drachm. 

The following has been Tery 
strcmgly recommended in some 
cases, for the lax of horses and 
cattle. 

3* 
Glauber's salts 2 ounces, 
Epsom do. 1 ounce, 
Green vitriol 4 grains. 
Gruel, half a pint. 

When the lax or scouring at 
all approaches to dysentery or 
molten grease, the following 
drink should he first given. 

4. 
Castor oil, 4 ounces, 
Glauber's salts, dissolved, two 

ounces. 
Powdered rhubarb, half a drachm. 
Powdered opium, 4 grains, 
Gmel, 1 pint. 

132. Astringent halls fin Dia^ 
betes or pissing evil. 

Catechu, [Japan earth] half an 

ounce. 
Alum powdered, half a drachm, 
Sugar of lead, 10 grains. 

Conserve of roses, to make a 
ball. 

133. Astringent paste for thrushf 
fooUrot^ foul ttt the foot, ^c. 



Prepared calamine, 

Veidigris, of each half an ounce. 

White vitriol. 

Alum, of each half a drachm, 

Tar, 3 ounces : mix. 

134. Astringent washes for crach» 
in the heels, wounds, ^. 

1. 
Sugar of lead, 2 drachms. 
White vitriol, 1 drachm, 
Strong infusion of oak, or elm 
bark, 1 pint: mix. 

2. 

Green vitriol, 1 drachm. 
Infusion of galls, half a pint. 

Mix and wash the parts three 
times a day« 

135. Powder for Cracks, ^. 
3. 
Prepared calamine, 1 ounce, 
Fuller's earth, powdered. 
Pipe clay, do. of each 2 ounces, 

Mix and put within gauze, and 
dab the moist surfaces of the 
sores frequently. 

136. Astringent Paste for Grease* 

1. 
Prepared calamine, 
Tutty, powdered. 
Charcoal, do. of each 2 ounces, 
Yeast enough to make a paste. 

2. 

To the above, if more strength 
be required, add of alum and ver. 
digris each a drachm. 

137. Astringent Wash for do, 

3. 

Corrosive sublimate, 2 drachms. 

Spirit of wine or brandy 1 ounce. 

Soft water, 10 ounces. 

Rub the sublimate in a mor« 
tar with the spirit till dissolved, 
then add the water. This is a 
strong preparation, and has oflen 
prov^ successful in very bad 
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(Safes of gresse, which hare re. 
■isted all the umial remedies. 

138. Blisters. 

1. A general one. 
Cantharides powdered, 2 ounces, 
Venice turpentine, do. 
Resin, do. 
?alm oil or lard, 2 lbs. 

Melt the three latter articles, 
ogether, and when not too hot 
tir in the Spanish flies. 

2. 

139. a strong cheap blister, hut 
not proper to he used in fevers or 
inflammations, as of the lungs, 
bowels, ^. I 

Euphorbium powdered, 1 ounce, 
Oil of vitriol, 2 scruples, 
Spanish flies, 6 ounces. 
Palm oil or lard, 
Resin, of each one pound, 
Oil ef turpentine, 3 ounces. 

Melt the resin with the lard 
or palm oil. Having previously 
mixed the oil of vitriol with an 
ounce of water gradually, as 
gradually add this mixture to the 
melted mass; which again set on 
a very slow fire for ten minutes 
more : afterwards remove the 
whole, and when beginning to 
cool, add the powders previously 
mixed 'together. 

3. 

140. A mercurial blister, for 
splints, spamns, and ring bones. 

Of either of the above, 4 ounces, 
Corrosive sublimate finely pow- 
dered, half a drachm. 

4. 
141. Strong liquid blister. 

Spanish flies, in gross powder, 1 

ounce. 
Oil of origanum, 2 drachms, 
Oil of turpentine, 4 ounces, 
Olive oil, 2 ounces. 

Steep the flies in the turpentine 
three weeks, strain ofi^ and add 
the oil 



5. 
142. Mild liquid or twsmlmg 

blister. 
Of the above one ounce, 
Olive oil or goose grease, one 
and a half ounces. 

143. Clysters. 
1. A laxative one. 
Thin gruel or broth, 5 quarts, 
Epsom or common salts 6 ozs. 

144. Clyster for Oripes. 

Mash two moderate sized onions, 
Pour over them oil of turpent'oe* 

2 ounces, 
Capsicum or pepper, half an os 
Thin gruel, 4 quarts. 

145. Nutritious Clyster, 

ThiclL gruel, three quarts, 
Strong sound ale, one quart 

Or 4. 
Strong broth, 2 quarts. 
Thickened milk, 2 quarts. 

146. Astringent Clyster* 

d. 

Tripe liquor or suet boiled m 

milk, three pints. 
Thick starch, 2 pints. 
Laudanum, half an ounce. 

Or 6. 

Alum whey, one quart, 
Boiled starch, two quarts. 

147. Cordial BaOs. 
Grentian powdered, 4 ouncv, 
Ginger do. 2 ounces. 
Coriander seeds do. 4 ounces. 
Caraway do. 4 ounces. 
Oil of aniseed, quarter of an ox 
Make into a mass with honey, 
treacle or lard, and give an ounce 
and a half for a dose. 

148. Chronic Cough Batts. 
Calomel 1 scrapie, 
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Cknn ammonkcom, 

Hone nuUflh, of each 3 drachms, 

Balsam of Tola, 

Squilla, each one drachm. 

Beat all togrether, and make 
into a ball with honey, and give 
eveiiy morning fasting. 

149. Drink for the tame. 
2. 
Tar water. 

Lime water, of each half a pint, 
Tincture of squills, half an oz. 

150. Powder for the eame, 
3. 
Tartar emetic, 2 drachms. 
Powdered foxglove, half a 

drachm. 
Powdered squill, half a drachm. 
Calomel, one scruple. 
Nitre 3 drachms. 

Give every night in a malt 
mash. 

151. Diuretic BalU, 
Resin, yellow, 1 pound. 
Nitre half a pound, 
Horse turpentine, half a pound, 
Yellow soap, quarter of a pound. 
Melt the resin, soap, and tur- 
pentine oyer a slow fire ; when 
cooling add the nitre. For a 
strong dose, an ounce and a 
half, for a mild one an ounce. 
It should be kept in mind, 
that mild diuretics are always 
equal to what is required ; and 
that strong diuretics are idways 
hurtful. 

152. Diuretic Powders. 
Yellow resin, powdered, 4 ozs. 
Nitre, ditto, 8 ounces. 
Cream of tartar, do. '4 ounces. 

Dose — 6, 8, or 10 drs. nightly, 
which some horses will readily 
eat in a mash. 

153. Urine Drink 
Glauber's salts, two ounces, 



Nitre, 6 drachms. 

Dissolve in a pint of warm 
water. 

154. Embrocationo — cooling for 
inJlammation$» 

1. 
Goulard's extract, half an ounce. 
Spirit of wine or brandy 1 ounce, 
'Sofl water, 1 quart. 

2. 
Mindererus spirit, 4 ounces. 
Water, 12 ounces. 

155. For Strains, 
Bay salt, bruised, half a pound. 
Crude sal ammoniac, 2 ounces, 
Sugar of lead, quarter of an oz 
Vinegar one pint and a half, 
Water, one pint. 

156. For the Eyea, 

1. 
Sugar of lead, 1 drachm. 
White vitriol, 2 scruples, 
Water, 1 pint. 

2. 
Brandy, 1 ounce, 
Infusion of green tea, 4 ounces 
Tincture of opium, 2 drachms. 
Infusion of red roses, 4 ounces 

3. 

Rose water, 6 ounces, 
Mindererus spirit, 3 ounces; 

4. 
Corrosive sublimate, 4 grains. 
Alcohol, 1 ounce, 
Lime water, 1 pint. 

5. 
Alum, powdered, 1 drachm. 
Calomel, half a drachm. 

Mix and insert a little at one 
comer of the eye. The custom 
of blowing it in alarms the horse. 

157 Fever Powders. 

1. 

Tartar emetic, 2 dxachms, 

Nitre, 5 drachms. 

2. 

Antimo lial powder, 2 drachmiu 
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Cream of tartar, . 

Nitre, of each four drachms. 

158. Fever Drink, 
3. 

Sweet spirit of nitre, 1 ounce, 
Mindererus spirit, 6 ounces, 
Water, 4 ounces. 

159. Epidemic Fever Drink, 
4. , 
Sweet spirit of nitre, 1 ounce, 
Simple oxymel, 6 ounces, 
Tartar emetic, 3 drachma. 

160 Malignant Epidemic Fever, 

o. 
Simple oxymel, 
Mindererus spirit, 
Beer yeast, of each 4 ounces, 
Sweet spirit of nitre, I ounce. 

161. Fumigations for purifying 

infected atablea, shedsi ^c. 
Manganese, 2 ounces, 
Common salt, do. 
Oil of vitriol, 3 ounces. 
Water, 1 ounce. 

Put the mixed manganese and 
salt into a bason; then, having 
before mixed the vitriol and wa- 
ter very gradually, pour them 
by means of tongs, or any thing 
that will enable you to stand at 
a sufficient distance, on the ar. 
tides in the bason gradually. 
As «oon as the fumes rise, retire 
and shut up the door close. 

162. Hoof Liquid, 
Oil of turpentine, 4 ounces, 
Tar, 4 ounces, 
Whale oil, 8 ounces. 

This softens and toughens the 
hoofs extremely, when brushed 
over them night and morning. 

163. Purging Medicines. 
Balls — very mild. 
Aloes, powdered, 6 drachms, - 
Oil of turpentine, 1 drachm. 



Mild. 
Aloes, powdered, 8 drachms. 
Oil of turpentine, 1 draohm. 

Strong. 
Aloes, powdered, 10 drachms, 
Oil of turpentine, 1 drachm. 

The aloes may be beaten with 
treacle to a mass, adding, during 
the beating, the oil of turpen- 
tine. All spices, cream of tar- 
tar, oil of tartar, jalap, iLc. are 
useless, and often hurtful addi- 
tionsv 

164. Liquid Purge, 
Epsom salts, dissolved, 8 ozs. 
Castor oil, 4 ounces. 
Watery tincture of aloes, 8 ozs. 

Mix — The watery tincture of 
aloes is made by beating pow. 
dered aloes with the yelk of 
eggi adding water far degrrees; 
by these means halt an ounce 
of aloes may be suspended in 
8 ounces of water, and such a 
purge is useful when a ball can- 
not be got down, as in partial 
locked jaw. 

165. Scalding Mixture for PoU 

Evil, 
Corrosive sublimate, finely pow- 
dered, 1 drachm. 
Yellow basilicon, 4 ounces. 

166. Foot Stoppings, 

Horse and cow dung, each about 

2 pounds. Tar, half a pound. 

167. Waah for coring out, de- 
stroying fungtta^ or proud flesh, 
4'C. ^c. 

Lunar caustic one drachm. 

Water, 2 ounces. 



168. Wash for Mange, 
Corrosive sublimate, 2 drachms, 
Spirit of wine or brandy, 1 oz. 
Decoction of tobacco. 
Do. of white helebore, of each 
pint 
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Dissolve the mercoiy in the 
spirit, and then add the decoc- 
tions. 

169. Oinimenta for hetding* 

Turner's cerate, two ounces, 
White vitriol powdered, half a 

drachm, 
Lard, 4 ounces. 

170. For Digesting. 
2. 
Tamer's cerate, two ounces, 
White vitriol, 1 drachm, 
Yellow banlicon, 5 ounces. 



171. For Mange, 
Sulphur vivum, 8 ounces, < 

Arsenic in powder, 2 drachms. 
Mercurial ointment, 2 ounces, 
Turpentine, 2 ounces. 
Lard, 8 ounces. 

Mix, and dress with every 
morning. - 

172. For Scah or Shah in Sheep, 
Mallenders and Sellendera in 
Horeee, and foul blotches and 
eruptione in cattle in general. 

Camphor, 1 drachm, 

Sugar of lead, half a drachm. 

Mercurial ointment 1 ounce. 
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OF THE DISEASES OF 



HORNED CATTLE. 

173. CiOtle are subject to some very dangerous du- 
eases, but aa their life is less artificiBl, and their struc- 
ture less complex, they are not liable to the variety <^ 
aliments which affect the horse. The general pathology 
of the horse and ox being httle diSerent, the fimdir 
mental rules for veterinary practice, and the requiate 
medicines, when not particularized, will be found in the 
Feteniuiry PAarmaco^(£ui, already given. (126.) 

174. tfild fntr, puitu or pauiUno. Cattla MiiBetiinea Kf^stf 
k&kctcd with beat, rsdneiB of the noitrili and ajelid* ; thcj rafW 
tooi, tit doll, evacuate uid itals with difficulty ; uid the oiine i* 
high coloured. These fymptomi are often sggraiTatsd ererj otli*i 
dtj, giTinff it the iippeinnce' cf intennitlent affection. The cxnk 
pUiut i> often biooght oa by over driving in veiy hot weather, oooi- 
rionaUf by puihing their fattening pr[>ceai too foat. If there be Be 
■ppeonnoe of mtlignoncj, and the heaving be comidenble, bleed, 
and give half on ounce of nitre in a drink night and morning; bA 
nnlen the weather be cold do not houn the animal. 

175. /njlsmmalary fever ia colled among furien, cow-leecbwi 
•nd grauert, by the varioui namei of bhick qutrtei, |^t fel^ 
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fiuter evil, qnaitor ill, ihowinsf of blood, joint nramin, striking 
ia of the blood, Slg, Vsrioot caAxses may bring this on. It is some, 
times epidemie, and aft ollien it seems occasioned by a sadden 
change firom low to rvty fvll keeping. Over driving has brought it on. 
No age is exempt from it, but the young oiltener have it than the 
matuie. Its inflammatory stage continues but a few days, and 
shows itself by a doll heavy coontenance, red eyes and eyelids : the' 
Boetrils are also red, and a slight mucmi flows firom them. The 
pulse is peculiarly quick ; the animal is sometimes stapid, at others 
watchfol, particularly at first ; and in some instanoes ifTitable.p— 
The appetite is usually entirely lost at the end of the second day, 
and tiw dang and urine either stop altogether, or the one is hard 
tad tiw other is red. About the third day a critical deposit takee 
phe^ which terminates the inflammatory action : and it is to the 
ntioas parts on which this occurs, that the disease receives ite 
various names. The deposit is, however, eometimes vniversal, in 
the form of a bloody suffusion throughout the whole skus. In 
others, swellings from the joints, or on the back or beUy ; and in 
fiict, no part is exempt from their attack. Seanetimes the animal 
swells generally or partially, and the air being suffused under the 
skin, crackles to the feel. After any of these appearances have ^ 
come on, the disease assumes a very malignant type, and is highly 
contagious. 

176. TretOmentofinJlamiiiuaory fever. Before the critical abscesa 
ferai» or at the very outset of the disease, bleed liberally, and purge 
abo : give likewise a fever drink (158.) If, however, the disease be 
not attended to, in this early stage, carefully abstain from bleeding 
or even purging: but instead, throw up clysters of warm watw and 
salt to empty the bowels, and in other respects treat as detailed 
under malignant epidemic. (15.) It may be added, that four drachma 
of muriatic acid, in three j^ts of oak bark decoction, given twice 
a day, has proved useful. The swellings themselves may be washed 
with warm vinegar both before and after they burst; 

177. C^tmrrh or h^MiewM in eattie, also known by the name of 
feUm^ is only a more ndld form of the next disease. Even in this 
mild form it ie soaaetiines epidemic, or prevalent among numbers; 
or endemical by being local. Very stormy wet weather, changing 
frequentiy, imd gteatiy also in its temperature, are common causes. 
We have seen it brought on by change of food from good to bad , 
and from too close paeturage. It first appears by a defluxion firom 
the nose ; the nostrils and the eyelids are red ; the animal heaves, 
18 tucked up in the flanks^ and on the third day he loses the cud. 
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There is a distressing and painful cough, and not unfrequently a 
sore throat also, in which case the beast almost invariably hcdds 
down his head. The treatment does not at all differ from that 
directed under the same disease in horses (13.) Bleeding only the 
first two days, carefUlly sheltering, but in an open airy place, lit. 
tering well up. 

178. The malignant epidemic influenza is popularly called mur- 
ain ox pest; and has at various times made terrible havoc among 

^ttle. Ancient history affords ample proof of its long existence, 
and by the accounts handed down, it does not seem to have varied 
its types materially. In 1757 it visited Britain, producing extreme 
fatality among the kine. From 1710 to 1714 it continued to rage 
on the continent with unabated fury, {Lanciaiss Dieputatio His- 
torica de Bovilla Peate,) The years 1730 and 1731, and from 1744 
to 1746, witnessed its attack, and produced many written descrip- 
tions of it, among which stands pre-eminent that of Sauvages, the 
celebrated professor of medicine, at Montpelier. The British visi- 
tationof the malady in 1757, elicited an excellent work from the pen 
of Dr. Layard, a physician of liondon, which was afterwards trans, 
lated into several languages. 

179. Symptoms of the murrain. Dr. Layard describes it as com- 
mencing by a difficulty of swallowing, and itching of the ears, 
shaking of the head, with excessive weakness and staggering gait ; 
which occasions a continual desire to lie down. A sanious fostid 
discharge invariably appears from the nostrils, and eyes also. — 
The cough was frequent and urgent. Fever, exacerbiating, par. 
ticularly at night, when it usually produced quickened pulse. — 
There was constant' scouring of green fcstid dung after the first 
two days, which tainted every thing around, even the breath, per* 
spiration, and urine were highly fcBtid. Little tumours or boils were 
very commonly felt under the skin, and if about the seventh or 
ninth day these eruptions become larger, and boils or buboes appear 
with lessened discharge of feces, they proved critical and the animal 
often recovered ; but if on the contrary, the scouring continued, and 
the breath became cold, and the mouth dark in colour, he intornu 
us mortality followed. Sauvages describes the murrain as showing 
itself by trembling, cold shivers, nose execrated with an acid dis- 
charge from it ; purging afler the first two days, but previous to 
which there was oflen costivieness. Great tenderness about the 
spine and withers was also a characteristic, with emphysema, or a 
blowing up of the skin by air discharged underneath it. 
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180. Dissections of those that have died of this disesise, accordiD{r 
to Sauvages, have shown nlarks of great inflammaiion, and of a 
great putrid tendency ; but the solid parts seldom ran into gan. 
grene. The fluid secretions however, always were sufficiently 
dissolved and broken down by putridity. The pauncb, he says, 
was usually filled with undigested matter, and the other stomachs 
highly inflamed : the gall bladder was also commonly distended, 
with acrid thick brown bile. Goelich, who likewise dissected 
these subjects, describes the gall as particularly profuse and in- 
tolerably fcetid. According to him, the whole alimentary canal, 
from the mouth to the anus was execrated ; and Lancisi, contrary 
to Sauvages, found the viscera of the chest and belly, in some cases 
sphacelated and gangrenous. Gazola describes the murrain as 
accompanied with pustulous sores; and so great was the putrid 
tendency, that even the milk, before it dried up, which it usually 
did before the fourth day, became fcetid. 

181. The treatment of the murrain. In the very early stages, all 
eminent authors recommend bleeding ; but which should not only 
be confined to the very early periods, as to the two first days ; but 
also to such subjects as by their previous health and condition can 
Dear it. The animals should be placed in an open airy place ; the 
litter should be frequently renewed ; and the place itself should be 
fumigated with the preventative fumigation. (161.) It has been 
recommended to bum green boughs with pitch as a substitute ; 
even charcoal fires occasionally carried around the place would be 
useful. Dr. Layard advises the body to be washed with aromatic 
herbs in water; but vinegar would have been better. In early 
stages, saline purgatives, as from ten to twenty ounces of Epsom 
salts are to be invariably used. If the scouring have already come 
on, still, however, purge ; but with only half the quantity ; an arti. 
ficial purge will carry ofl^ the morbid bile ; and if excessive weakness 
do not come on, the same may be advantageously repeated. Setons 
are also recommended in the dewlap. When abscess appear, they 
may be opened, and their contents discharged, washing the wound 
with brandy or vinegar, if putrid sloughing takes place. The em- 
physematous swellings or cracklings, may also be opened, and the 
air discharged. The other essentials of medical treatment, as 
detailed under malignant epidemic among horses, is here applicable 
in every particular. When recovery takes place, it is usually a 
very slow process, and requires care to prevent other diseases super- 
vening. The animal should continue to be housed, and neither 
exposed to sun or wind for some time, and the feeding should be 
nutritious. Tlie following infallible cure of the bloody murrain in 
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cattle, was given by Mr, Jonei, of GloQcettmr countj, Va. to Hr. 
Benjamin Harrison, of Charles City Coonty, Va^ — ** A qnart of the 
infusion of cedar berries, (containing about half a pint of the ber- 
ries) was given at a time, and in nearly every case the good effects 
were almost instantaneous i a considerable discharge from the 
Madder and bowek followed, and in five or ten minutes time, the 
animal began to eat. In nineteen oases out of twenty a perfect 
cure was eflbcted. It may be necessary to repeat the drench four 
or five times.** 

• 

. 182. The prevention of the tnurrahi, or the prevention of its 
spreading, in many respects is even more important than its medical 
treatment. Where it has already appeared, all the out-buildings, 
but particularly the oz-lodges or stalls, should be daily fumigated 
with the preventive fumigation (161 ;) and, even the whc^e of the 
infected districts should have frequent fires of green wood made in 
the open air, and every such district should be put under rigorous 
quarantine. The cattle on every farm should be carefeUy examined 
three or four times every day, and the moment one ii found to droop, 
he should be removed to a distance from the others. In very bad 
weather, while it is prevalent, the heahhy cattle should be housed, 
and particularly well fed ; and their parturos should also be changed. 
The bodies of those who die of the disease should be buried with 
their skins on, very deep in the earth, and quick lime should be 
strewed over them. — Prevention — Mr. Wm. Minge, (of James 
River, Va.) recommends tho ii le of a mixture of clay, salt, (in the 
common proportion for slock) tar and powdered brimstone. For 
fifty head, one gallon of tar and half a pound of brimstone, per week, 
put in a trough to which the cattle had free access. The disease, 
it appears, is endemic in Virginia, particularly in the districts bor 
dering on tide water. 

183. Phrenzy fever, or inflammation of the brain, called also 
eoughf now and then, but by no means frequently, attacks cattle 
The symptoms differ but little from those which attack horses.- 
The treatment must be exactly similar. 

184. It{flammation of the lunge occasionally occurs in cattle, in 
which also the symptoms, progress, and proper treatment, are similar 
to those detailed under that head in hprse pathology (31.) 

185. Inflammation of the otomaeh sometimes occurs from poison- 
ous matters ; and in such cases, when the nature of the poison is 
discovered, the treatment detailed under poison in horse pathology 
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mosl be ptinaed. Bat there ia a ipeciet of iDdfgeation, to which 
cattle are liable in the spring, from eating voraciously of the young 
sproats of wood ; to which some woods are more conducive than 
others. The symptoms are heat, thirst, costiveness, lessened urin^, 
q[uick and hard pulse, with heat and redness in the mouth and nose ; 
the belly is hard and painful, and the stools, when they appear, are 
covered with glaie. . When the mouth and nose discharge a serous 
fluid, the animal uaually dies. 

186. Treaiment. Bleed at first, open the bowels by saline pur. 
gatives (164.) After this give large quantities of nitrated water, and 
dyflteralso largely. 

187. The hove or hhnon in cattle is also an inflammatory aSec- 
tion of the paunch, ending in paralysis and rupture of its substance. 
From the frequency of its occurrence, it has become a subject of 
investigation with almost every rational grazier, and a particular 
matter of inquiry with every agricultural body ; from whence it is 
now very successfully treated by the usual attendants on cattle, 
when skilfhl ; but when otherwise, it usually proves fatal. It is 
observed to be more frequent in warm weather and when the grass 
is wet. When either oxen, cows, or sheep, meet with any food 
they are particularly fond of, or of which they have been long 
deprived, as potatoes, turnips, the different grasses, particularly red 
clover ; they eat greedily, and forget to lie down to ruminate ; by 
which means the first stomach or paunch, becomes so distended as 
to be incapable of expelling its contents. From this inflammation 
follows, and fermentation begins to take place : a large quantity oi 
air is let loose, which still adds to the distention, till the stomach 
cither bursts, or by its pressure on the diaphragm, the animal is 
suffocated. This situation of the beast is known by the uneasiness 
and general swelling of the abdomen ; with the circumstances ef 
the animal being found with such food, or the presumption that i* 
has met with it. 

188. Treatment. There are three modes of relieving the com. 
plaint, which may be adverted to according to the degree of 
distention, and length of time it has existed. These are internal 
medicines ; the introduction of a probang of some kind into the 
paunch by the throat: and the puncturing it by the sides. Dr. 
Whyatt of Edinburgh, is said to have cured eighteen out of twenty 
hoved cows, by giving a pint of gin to each. Oil, by condensing 
the air* has been successfiUly tried. Any other substance also, that 
has a strong power of absorbing air* may be advantageously given. 
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Common salt and water, made strongly saline, is a usual country 
remedy. New milk, with a proportion of tar equal to one-sizth of 
the milk, is highly spoken of. A strong solution of prepared am- 
monia in water often brings off a great quantity of air, and relieves 
the animdl. Any of these internal remedies may be made use of 
when the hoven has recently taken place, and is not in a violent 
degree. But when otherwise, the introduction of an instrument is 
proper, and is now very generally resorted to. The one principally 
in use is a species of probang, invented by Dr. Munro, of Edinburgh. 
Another consisting of a cane of six feet in length, and of con- 
siderable diameter, having a bulbous knob of wood, has been invented 
by Eager, which is a more simple machine, but hardly so effica- 
cious. It is probable that in cases of emergency, even the larger 
end of a common cart whip, dexterously used, might answer the 
end. But by far the best instrument for relieving hoven cattle, as 
well as for clystering them, is Read's enema apparatus, which is 
alike applicable to horses, cattle, and dogs. It consists of a sjrringe, 
to which tubes of different kinds are applied, according to the pur- 
pose, and the kind of animal to be operated upon. There is a long 
flexible tube for giving an enema to horses and cattle, and a smaller 
one for dogs. To relieve hoven bullocks effectually, it is necessary 
not only to free' the stomach from an acc^mulation of gas, but &om 
the fermenting pultaceous mixture which generates it ; for this pur- 
pose a tube is applied to the extremity of the syringe, and then 
passed into the animal's stomach, through the mouth, and being 
put in action, the offending matter is discharged by a side opening 
When the same operation is performed on sheep, a smaller tube is 
made use of. The characteristic excellency of Read's instrument, 
is, that there is no limit to the quantity of fluid that may not be 
injected or extracted. The same syringe is used for extracting 
poison from the stomach of man, for smoking insects, extinguishing 
flres, and syringing fruit trees. The introduction of any of these 
instruments may be effected by the help of an assistant, who should 
hold the horn of the animal by one hand and the dividing cartilage 
of the nose with the other ; while the operator himself, taking the 
tongue in his left hand, employs his right in skilfully and carefully 
introducing the instrument; the assistant bringing the head and 
neck into such an attitude as to make the passage nearly straight, 
which will greatly facilitate the operation. But when no instru- 
ments can be procured, or as cases may occur when indeed it is not 
advisable to try them, as when the disease has existed a considerable 
time, or the animal has become outrageous, or the stomach so much 
distended with air that there is danger of immediate suffocation or 
bursting : m these instances the puncture of the maw must be 
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insUiitly performed, wbioh is called pauneMng: - This may be done 
with the greatest ease ; midway between the illium or haunch bone, 
and the last rib of the left side, to which the paunch inclines ; a 
iharp pen-knife is frequently used, and persons in veterinary prac- 
tice should always keep a long trochar ; which will be found much 
ihe most efficacious, and by far the most safe, as it permits the air 
escaping certainly and quickly, at the same time that it prevents its 
entrance into the cavity of the abdomen, which would occasion an 
equal distention. As soon as the air is perfectly evacuated, and the 
paunch resumes its office, the trochar may be removed ; and in what- 
ever way it is done, the wound should be careftilly closed with 
sticking plaster or other adhesive matter. It is necessary to observe, 
that this operation is so safe, that whenever a medical assistant 
cannot be obtained, no person should hesitate a moment about doing 
it himself. After relief has been afforded, a stimulant drink may 
yet be very properly given, such as half a pint of common gin ; or 
one ounce of spirit of hartshorn in a pint of ale ; or two ounces of 
spirit of turpentine in ale, may any of them be used as an assistant 
stimulus. When also the cud is again chewed, still some relaxation 
of the digestive organs may remain ; at first, therefore, feed spar- 
ingly and give for a fbw mornings a tonic. [130 No, 1.] 

189. Inflammation of the hoioels, or red coliCf is by no means 
unknown in cattle pathology ; the symptoms of which do not differ 
from those conmion to the horse, and the treatment also, is in every 
respect the same. c45.) 

. 190. Inflammation jof the liveVf or hot yellows, sometimes occur, 
in which case, in addition to the symptoms detailed under hepatitis 
in the horse (58,) there is, from the presence of systic bile in the ox, 
a more determined yellowness of the eye-lids, mouth, and nostrils ; 
the treatment must be similar. (58.) 

191. Inflammation of the kidnies, called red water, by the cow- 
leeches, is not uncommon among cattle, and is perhaps dependent 
on the lobulated form of these parts in them. The animal to the 
other symptoms of fever, adds stiffness behind, and often straddles, 
but always shrinks on being pinched across the loins, where fre- 
quently increased heat is felt, the urine is sometimes scanty, and 
BOW and then increased in quantity, but it is always first red, then 
purple, and afterwards brown or black, when a fatal termination 
may be prognosticated. The treatment has been ftilly detailed under 
nephritis in the horse pathology, (60) and whi6h consists in plentiful 
oleedings, &c. but carefully abstaining from the use of diuretics, aa 
advised by ignorant cow-leeches 
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199. Bkuik water ifl only fhe agfravated and latter atagea of tlie 
aboTB 

193. luJUanmatwn of ike hladder also now and then occurs, and 
in no wise differs from the ejBtisiB of the horse, in consequences 
and treatment. (62.) 

194. The eaUee of eattie, arise firom dlfii^rent causes ; they are 
subject to a spasmodic colic, not unlike that of horses, and which is 
rumored by the same means. (53.) Costiveness also brings on a colie 
in them, called clue bound, fkrdel bound, &c. which oflen ends in 
red colic, unleaa early removed ; the treatment of this we have fully 
detailed. (55.) Another colic ia accompanied with relaxation <^ 
bowels. 

195. Dmrrkma, eamring, or weouring coto, is common in cattle, 
and is brought on by ezpesure to rain, improper change of food, 
over driying, and other yiolences. It is essentially necessary that 
the animals be taken under cover, kept warm and dry, and have 
nutritious food allowed them. The medical treatment has been 
detailed. (58.) 

196. Dyaentery or hraxy, bloody ray, and slimy flux, diflbra from 
nmple scouring, in a greater degree of fever attending it, and in its 
being an inflammation of a particular kind, and part of the intes- 
lines. It is frequently dependent on a vitiated putrid state of the 
bile, brought on by over driving in hot weather, low damp pastures 
in autumn, &c. ^The discharge is characterized Hby its bad smeU, 
and by the mucous stringy patches in it, and also by its heat and 
smoking when voided ; all which are very diflferent from the mere 
discharge of the aliments in a state of sohition in diarrhoea, and 
which differences should be carefully marked to distinguish the one 
from the other ; treat as under dysentery in the horse. (49.) 

197. YeUowe. When aistite fever is not present, and yet cattle 
are very dull, with great yellowness of eyelids, nostrils, Slc. it 
arises from some biliary obstruction, to which oxen and cows are 
more liable than horses, from their being fhmished with a gall 
bladder ; it is a more common complaint in some of the cold pro- 
vinces on the continent, where they are housed and stall fed all the 
year round, than it is in England. The treatment is the same as 
detailed for chronic inflamniation of the liver in horses (59) adding 
in every instance to it, a change of pasturage, and if convenient, 
into salt marshes, which will alone often eSoct a cure 
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198. £m# qf th cud. This anters. the list of most powJeeches* 
diseaaes, but is lefw a disease than a symptom of some other affec- 
tion ; indeed it is evident that any attack safficient to destroy the 
^petite will generally oocasion the loss of the cud. It is possible, 
howeyer, that an occasional local affection or paralysis of the paunch 
may occur, partioulaily when it is distended with unhealthy sub- 
stances, as acftms, crabs, the tops of some of the woody shrubs, dLc 
The treatment in such cases consists in stimulating the stomach by 
tonics, as aloes, pep|>er, and gin mixed; though these, as liquids 
may not enter the stomach in common cases, yet in this disease or 
impaired action of the rumen, they wUl readily enter there. 

199. StaggerSf daUy or turnings are sometimes the consequences 
of OTer feeding, particularly when from low keeping, cattle are 
suddenly removed to better pasturage. Treat with bleeding and 
porging. 

SOO. Tetanus^ or locked jaw, now and then attacks cattle, in which 
e^ it presents the same appearances and requires the same treat- 
ment as in horses. (11.) 

901. Catth smrgery is in no respect different from that in prac 
tice among horses, the wounds are treated in the same manner. 
Goring with the horns will sometimes penetrate the cavity of the 
belly, and let out the intestines ; the treatment of which is the same 
as in the horse. (56.) Strains, bruises, &c. are also to be treated 
like these of horses. 

203. Foul in the foot. This occasionally comes on of itself, but is 
more often the effect of accident : cleanse it well and keep it from 
dirt:— apply the foot paste. (166.) 

203. WomaU, or ptiekeridge, are tumours on the backs of cattle 
occasioned by a c^pterous insect which punctures th«ir akm, and 
deposits its eggs in each puncture. When the eggs ure hatched) 
and the larvc or maggots lure arrived at their full size, thpy make 
their Way out, and leave a lai^ hole in the hide, to prevent which 
the destructio^ of the egg should be attemp^d by pipping the 
tuniour, m tl^usting v^ a >ot wire. 

S04. Cattle obatetriea are not yery varied ; young cows of very 
ftill habits have sometimes a super-abundant secretion of milk before 
calving, which produces fever and heat ; sometimes from cold taken ; 
the same will occur after calving also : in either case, give mild dry 
fi>odi or hay ; bathe the vdder ftlso with vinegar and water > in some 
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cases, warm fomentations do best. If the>feyor run high, treat as 
under fever in horse pathology.- 

305. The proceia of edlmng is usually performed without diffi- 
culty; sometimes, however, cross presentations take place, and 
sometimes a constriction of parts prevents the natural passage of 
the calf. To act properly on these occasions, great patience is 
required, and much mildness ; many cows have been lost by brutal 
pulling ; we have seen all the men and boys of a farm mustered to 
pull at a rope affixed about a calf, partly protruded, which, when it 
was thus brought away, was forced to be killed, and the mother soon 
died also from the protrusion of parts this bruta) force brought with 
the calf. A steady, moderate pull, during the throes of the animal, 
will assist much ; having first directed the attention to the situatiox* 
of the calf, and that the presentation is such as not to obMruct its 
progress ; if it does, the calf must be forced back, and turned or 

placed aright. 

» 

206. Whethering, or retention of the afterMrth or harden* It 
sometimes happens that this is retained ; for which no better remedy 
has been hitherto discovered than warm clothing and drenching 
with ale, administered as a forcer. 

207. The dieeaeee of calves are principally confined to a species 
of convulsions which now and then attacks them, and which some- 
times arises from worms, and at others fVom cold. When the first 
cause operates, it is then relieved by giving a mild aloetic purge, 
or in default of that, a mild dose of oil of turpentine, as half an 
ounce night and morning. In the second, wrap up the animal warm, 
and drench with ale and laudanum a drachm. Calves are also very 
subject to diarrhcBa or scouring, which will readily yield to the 
usual medicines. (131.) 

208. Horn distemper or horn aU, A disorder incident to homed 
cattle, by which the internal substance of tlie horn (commonly 
called the pith, which is the spongy part of the bone) wastes away, 
Slc» This disorder may be known by a dullness in the countenance, 
a sluggish motion, want of appetite, a desire to lie down frequently, 
shake their head and appear dizzy, &c. To be sure of this disease, 
take a small gimblet and perforate the horn 2 or 3 inches above the 
head : if it is hollow and no blood follows, it is the hollow horn ; 
This distemper is generally brought on by poverty, &c. 

Bore each horn at the upper and lower side that the drain may 
have vent, and administer at least two or three doses of salts or 
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some gentle pnrgfttive ; injeot into the horn strong vinegar and cam- 
phorated spirits of salt and vinegar : this wiH cleanse the horn and 
eflbct a cure. Sawing off the hora is sometimes performed, bat the 
above receipt is preferable. 

209. Vermin an cattle. It is found that a strong decoction of 
tobacco washed over a beast infected with vermin will generally 
drive them away. It sometimes will make the beast very sick for 
a short time. But a better remedy is to mix a plenty of sjtrong 
Scotch snufl* in train oil, and rub the back and neck of the creature 
with it; which will effectually kill or drive away all vermin from 
a quadruped. 

Salt — ^Let it be remembered, when given to animals, enables the 
farmer to increase his live stock and keep them in health ; hence it 
ought freely to be given to sheep and cattle of every description ; 
bat, to imitate nature, it should be previously dissolved and the^i 
mixed with pure fine clay in a mass, which is to be placed under a 
shelter so that the animaJs may lap it at pleasure. 
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DISEASES OF SHEEP. 

SIO. The diseases afshe^ are numerous ; for these 
animala are now so highly cultivated that they may be 
regarded in some respects as artificial machines : and 
thus, as a natural consequence, they are subject to a 
variety of artificial defects and maladies. 

211. The rot is a popular term among shepherds, 
and includes within its range diseases widely different. 
We shall not therefore follow the custom of treatbg 
the difierent rots of sheep together ; but we shall allow 
them to fall in the natural order, accordii^ to the plan 
pursued with the diseases of oxen. 

31S. Theinfimmuitary and putrid fnar,popaiaziyiaownlij1iia 
nuaei Migttam itriUng oi blood itriUng, doai not diSer matoruJl; 
from tha oame diieaae in oien ud co«ra ; and ii in iheep tiao aome. 
timei epidemio ; app«mring by panting, duUnewt, wateiy niniHl* 
from the noao and afsa, and gnt,t radnesa of aU such paria aa an 
uniaUf whits. 

St3. Ttie nd water. The inflaminatoir fbrei Bometimfls leaolras 
ilaslf into an nnirenal aacrstion of tanmi throaghoat all the cavi- 
tiea ; in which caae after a few daya, the lymph tingsd with blood 
willcome away from tha non andmouthin lu^quautitiea. Soma. 
timaa after death tha bloody mnun ia found anffiiaed tluoaghoat 
tbe akin aa in tht blood itriking of akina. 
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914. The eUmeau or ^heep pox ii also another rariety of thit dis. 
ease, in which it takes on a pustular form. About the third day 
small Tariole appear : sometimes they are rather blotches than pus. 
tales. The weakness is usually extreme, and the putridity great. 
This form of the disease is seldom seen with us ; but it is still < 
known on the continent, where the pastures are very poor and 
low, and the general keeping meagre. 

215. T%e treatmeta of all these in no wise differs ftom that di. 
racted under the inflammatory putrid fever of the oz. The doses 
of medicines being about % third of what is directed for them. 

216. MaligtMnt epidemic or murrain^ Sometimes an epidemic 
prevails which greatly resembles the murrain of oxen ; in appear- 
ances, termination, and treatment it resembles malignant epidemic 
of oxen. (178.) 

SI 7. Peripneumomia or ii^amed IwngOf ruing of the hgkUt glan> 
dermie rot, heoe, ^. These terms are all modifications of an in- 
flamed state of the viscera of the chest, caught by undue exposure, 
bad pasturage, and often from over driving. The cough, trem- 
blings, the redness of the eyes and nostrils, and the distillation of 
a fluid from them, with the heavings and hot breath, are all simi- 
lar to those which characterize pneumonia or rising of the lights 
in oxen. We remember to have seen the disease strongly marked 
io the Felmiaiy of 1808, on a farm in the neighbourhood of Streat- 
ham ; where eleven sheep were attacked almost together, after a 
very stormy night. They were Qrst affected by a loss of appetite ; 
next with a fixed steadfast look, which was common to every one 
After this, they reeled about, fell backwards and became convulsed. 
When seen, S:ye were almost dead, whose internal appearances 
Tolly confirmed the nature of the disease* The rest recovered by 
bleeding and drenching, with drenches composed of nitre and tar. 
tar emetic. Sometimes the symptoms of pneumonia do not kUl 
immediately, but degenerate into an ulceration of the Itmgs ; which ' 
is then called the glanderouo rot This stage is always fatal : the 
others may, by early attention, be combatted by judicious treat. 
ment, as detailed under the same disease in oxen. 

218. A ekronie eough in sheep, .when not symptomatic of rot, is 
always cured by a change of pasturage, particularly into a salt 
mash. 

319. InJUmmathnofthoMomMhwDvnftim^nxwmQMmo. A 
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cpmmon one anfes from eating noxiocu ye^tables, and -prodaoes 
the affections tanned tremblingt. It also produces the gra99 ill in 
lambs, which latter is always accompanied with black foetid fieces, 
and is readily removed by an omice of castor oil ; while the for- 
mer usually yields to half an ounce of oil of turpentine, beaten up 
with the yelk of an egg. Some herbs (as Atropa belladonna) when 
eaten produce spasmodic affections, which are called by shepherds 
leaping iU : in such cases the water solution of aloes (Vet, Pha 
164,) in doses of two or three ounces is useful. Daffy*s elixir we 
Ivive also known to be given with good effect. • 

220. T^e hove, blast, or wind colic. Sheep are as liable to be 
distended with an enormous collection within the maw, as oxen. 
An instrument similar to that invented by Dr. Monro is also made 
for them ; and when not relieved by these means, the same reme. 
dies are applicable, as are directed for oxen. (188.) 

221. A wind colic will also sometimes affect sheep more from 
the quality than the quantity of what they eat ; it is best relieved 
by an ounce of castor or salad oil with an ounce of gin. 

222. Inflamed liver, blood rot, or hot yellows, are liver affections 
arising from fever settling in that organ ; or from obstructed bile 
irritating it. Sometimes there are great marks of fever, and at 
others more of putridity; according to which, treat as may be 
gathered from ox pathology. 

223. Jaundice also now and then occurs, when re&r to thatdis. 
ease in oxen. (197.) 

224. Dysentary, gall scour, braxy, are all affections brought on 
by sadden changes of temperature, or of undue moisture acting 
with cold pasturage. It is often seen in sultry autumns : — ^Treat as 
tmder ox braxy* (196.) 

225. Scouring is the diarrhcea of sheep, and in very hot weather 
eoon carries them off. It should be early attended to, by abstract, 
ing the affected and housing them. The treatment is seen under 
diarrhoea of oxen, (195,) which it closely resembles. 

226. Pinning, tag-belt, breah^hare. The two former are only 
the adhesion of the tail to the wool, and the excoriation brought 
on by diarrhoea ; the latter is the diarrhoea itself, known to some 
by this term. 

227. The rot in sheep is also called great rot, and hydropic rot^ 
jf€, but it is mere popularly known by the single term of roU-^ • 
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'Many canseri ha^e been assigned for it, as the faciola hepaiiea^ or 
fluke worm ; some particular plants eaten as food ; ground eating ; 
snails and other ingesta : but as most of the supposed deleterious 
herbs hare been tried by way of experiment, and have failed to 
produce the disease, so it is attributable to some other cause. — 
Neither is there reason to suppose that the fluke worm occasions 
it, since we know the biliary vessels of other animals, as horses, 
asses, rats, &c. often have them ; and above all, because that they 
are not always present in the rotted subject. From long ezpe. 
rienoe and the almost invariable effect produced by a humid state 
of atmosphere, soil, and product, we are warranted in concluding 
these are the actual and immediate agents; perhaps the saturated 
food iteelf is sufficient to do it. The morning dew has been sup- 
posed equal to it. Bakewell, when his sheep were past service, 
used to rot them purposely, that they might not pass into other 
hands. This he always readily did by overflowing his pasturages. 
But great differences of opinion exist as to the quantity, form, and 
varieties of moisture productive of this fatal disease. It is said 
that land on which water flows, but does not stagnate, will not rot 
however moist ; but this is contradicted by the experience of Bake, 
well, who used merely to flood his lands a few times only to rot 
his sheep. It is also said that they are safe from rot on Irish bogs, 
salt marshes, and spring flooded meadows, which experience seems 
to verify. It is also said that the very hay made from unsound 
land will rot ; but this wants confirmation. When salt marshes 
are found injurious it is only in such years when the rain has satu. 
rated, or rather super-saturated such marshes.^ That putrid exha- 
lations unaccompanied with moisture can occasion rot, wants con- 
iirmation^ also ; fbr these commonly go together, and it is difficult 
to separate their effects. It is not perhaps the actual quantity df 
water immediately received by land, but the capacity of that land 
to retain the moisture, which makes it particularly of a rotting 
quality. 

228. The ngna of roiienneas are sufficiently familiar to persons 
about sheep. They first lose flesh, and what remains is flabby 
and pale ; they lose also their vivacity. The naked parts as the 
lips, tongue, &c. look livid, and are alternately hot and cold in the 
advanced stages. The eyes look sad and glassy, the breath is 
fcBtid,' the urine small in quantity and high coloured ; and the 
bowels are at one time costive and at another affected with a black 
purging. The pelt will come off on the slightest pnll in almost all 
eases. The disease has different degrees of rapidity, but is always 
fatal at last This ^fference in degree occasions some rotted 
24* 
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■heep to thripr* well under its progcew to a certain etage, when 
they suddenly fall off, and the disease pursues the sune coarse wito 
the rest. Some graziers know this crisis of declension, as it haa 
been called, and kill their sheep for market at the immediate nick 
of time with no loss. In these cases no signs of the disease an 
to be traced by ordinary inspectors^ but the existence of tiie flukes, 
and still more a certain state of liver and of its secretions, are 
characteristic marks to the wary and experienced. 

229* The treatment of rot is seldom successful unless when it is 
early commenced, or when of a mild nature ; a total change of 
food is the first indication, and that to a dry wholesome kind : all 
the farina are good, as the meals of wheat, barley, oats, peas, 
beans, &c. Carrots have done good mi^ed with these ; broom, 
burnet, elder, and mellilot, as diuretics, have also been recom- 
mended ; but it is necessary to observe, that there is seldom any 
ventral efiusion but in the latter stages of the complaint. As long 
as the liver is not wholly disorganized, the cure may be hoped by 
a simple removal of the cause, which has been shown to be a va. 
riable temperature, with excessive moisture of pasturage which 
may also be aided by such remedies as assist the action of the 
biliary system ; salt acts in this way, and thus salt mashes are good ; 
salt may also be given in the water. Salt appears the principal 
ingredient in Flesh*s patent restorative for sheep, for it states it 
to be composed of turpentine, sal ammoniac, turmeric, quicksiL 
ver, brunstone, oalt opium, alkanet root, bark, antimony, camphor, 
and distilled water ; but in this medley none of the arti<^es can be 
m sufficient quantity to prove useful, but the salt. In the more 
advanced stages of the disease, when the liver has become mate- 
nally affected, it is prudent to rub the bellies of each sheep with 
half a drachm of mercurial ointment every other day for a week ; 
give also the following, every morning ; watery tineture of aloes, 
half an ounce ; decoction of willow bark, four ounces ; nitric acid, 
twenty-five drops. 

230. The pelt rot, hunger rot, or naked dioeaoe, is a variety oi 
the former, but with this difference, that whereas the liver in the 
hydroptic rot, is principally affected; in this the whole of the 
chylopoietic viscera are injured ; the mesenteric glands are aL 
ways swollen and obstructed, and from thence arises the emacia- 
tion and unhealthy state of all the secretions, by which the rot 
pecomes incapable of receiving nutriment, and falls off leaving 
the body bare, and in the last stages the teeth and horns also 
loosen. Indifferent, unhealthy keeping, is a very common cause of 



this Budadf, and a contraiy eoune of feeding is the bMt remedy 
wfaaoi the diiease has not gone en too long. 

•S31^ Tk€ 9ttA, shabf ray or ruiberSf are tometimes evyripelatooa 
emption*, and sometimes they are psoric or mangy ones. In the 
fonner instance they are oniyersal and very red, occasioning a gveat 
heat and itching, and are thence called the rtMwt : in such cases, 
nitre administered qoickly relieves, with change of food. The 
eruptive scab is seldom cured without an external amplication * 
either of those directed for mange, lowered to half the strength, 
will relieve it once. (See Vet. Pka, 171 and 173.) 

832. Foot r§t sheep have a secretory outlet between the claws 
peculiar to them, which is liable to become obstructed : their feet 
are also liable to become injured, and then diseased, from travel* 
ling or continued standing on wet soils : but the real foot rot is an 
m'^wni^i affection which sometimes attacks half of the flock. It 
nmst be attended to by lemoving all diseased portions, and then 
dressing with tiie thrush paste, or foot rot application, (Vet. Ph. 
133,) and afterwards wrapping up from external exposure. 

d33. Staggere, gidj tunmek^ goggle*, vx>rm under the Asm, otur 
dgi, wmUry head^ and pendroi are all popular terms for hydatids, or 
an anknal now known as the tienis globulus, which by some unac- 
«oiuitalde means, finds its way to the brain and settles itself there, 
either in some of its yentrides or more frequently on its substance. 
•Their si^e vanes from the smallest speck to that of a pigeon egg, 
and the sheep it attacks are usually under two years old. These 
animalii are likewise occasionally found in all the natural cavities 
of the body. 

9S4. The appearaneee of cerebral hydatids are, stupidity, a dis. 
position to sit on the rump, to turn to one side, and to incline the 
head to the same whHe at rest. The eyes glare, and from oval, 
the pupils become round. An accurate examination will now usu- 
ally discover some softness at a particular part of the skull, gene- 
rally on the contrary side to that which the animal hangs the head : 
when no softness of the skull is discemable, the hydatid usually 
exists in some of the ventricles, and the destruction of the sheep 
'jB certain and quick, from the greater disturbance to the functions 
of the brain ; but when it is situated on the surface, it sometimes 
requires many months to destroy; an absorption of the bone takes 
place and the hydatid increases, which produces the thmness in the 
afcull opposite to the affected part. 
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' 235. Thi9 disease i» tut incurable, as has been sapposed, bat it ik 
only relieyed by a manual operation. In France it has been success, 
fully treated by the application of the actual cautery : a pointed 
iron, heated red hot, is forced throuj^h the skin and skull, to the 
surface of the brain ; the principal nicity of which, is in penetrating 
the hydatid witii the hot iron without wounding the brain itself. 
In England, some shepherds are yery dexterous at wiring, which 
they do by thrusting a wire up the nostrils till it rests against the 
bkull. In the passage of the wire, the hydatid is usually ruptured ; 
others elevate the skull (by means of a trephine, or even a knife) 
opposite to the soften portion, and extract the hydatid, if possi 
ble, whole, which a little care will effect, by drawing it away 
with a blunt pincer, gently moving it from side to side. Tapping 
IS merely letting out the fluid contents of the hydatid by an awl, 
which is practised by some shepherds with success ; and if the 
instrument be not thrust too &r, the animal is never injured ; to 
avoid which, it is passed obliquely. A well hardened gimblet is 
a proper instrument, with which the skull is easily penetrated, 
and an opening by the twisting of the instrument is made, suffi. 
ciently large in the hydatid itself, to discharge its contents, which 
IS all that is sufficient to insure its destruction, and which, if no 
other exist, is followed by immediate recovery. 

236. Frontal worms. Sheep are observed to gather together, 
with their noses thrust inward to avoid the attack of the cestnis 
ovis, or fly, .that Ictys its eggs on the inner margin of the nose, 
which, having become hatched, the larva creep up into the iron- 
tal and maxillary sinuses, to the torment of the sheep. It is re- 
commended to cover their nostrils during the short stay of these 
insects, with a gauzy substance, through which the «mimiLl can 
breathe, and keeping, it on with some adhesive plaster, &c. or 
daubing the nose often with tar, train oil, or mercurial ointment, 
&c. Remedy — Take half a pound of good Scotch snuff, pour two 
quarts of boiling water on it, stir it and let it stand till cold, inject 
about a table spoonful up each nostril, with a syringe ; repeat three 
or four times at proper intervals, from the middle of October to the 
first of January. Half an ounce of assafoetida pounded in a little 
water added to the snuff will make it more eflfoctual. The owner 
need not be alarmed afler the operation to see the sheep very 
drunk, &c. as they will soon recover. 

S37. Fluke worms are a parasitic animal, found in the biliary 
sinuses, not only of the sheep, but of the horse, ass, goat, deer 
&c. and whose existence is rather a consequence than a cause of 
morbidity. 
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5238; DiteaseM of lambs are confined to indigestion^ iuid eraption 
of secreted matter: the former shows itself in colic, which is re« 
lieved as in sheep, and also by diarrhooa, to be likewise cured by 
the means detailed for them ; the latter is more obstinate, begins 
on the rump, gradually extending along the ^ chine, and when it 
becomes more universal, it usually destroys. The cure consists in 
giving daily drinks of half a drachm of cream of tartar, and one 
draclmi of sulphur, in four ounces of chamomile decoction. Anoint 
also with mild mercurial ointment- and Turner's cerate in equal 
quantities, 

239. Poison* Sheep aro oflen poisoned by eating laurel or ivy, 
as it is commonly called (not the magnolium.) The symptoms of 
which is their foaming at the mouth, then vomiting the half mas. 
ticated leaves and green juice, by which the mouth of the animal 
is discoloured. Remedy — ^Take a gill of sweet oil, hog*s lard, or 
fresh butter ; mix it with a pint of new milk. If taken seasonably 
it will effect a cure. Or, an egg given to each of the diseased, in 
the shape of a natural bolus, by simply breaking the egg snd slip, 
ping the yelk, and as much white as practicable, down the throat 
of the animal. The sheep, afler swallowing the egg, will vomit 
up the leaves and green juice, but none of the egg. To cows give 
four times the quantity. 

240. To destroy sheep ticks. Make a weak solution of arsenic, 
in which the lambs are to be dipped a few days after shearing 
the sheep, as the ticks having then no harbour on the old sheep, 
will resort to the lambs for shelter — ^this is the time to destroy 
them. Not the smallest injury will occur to the sheep, provided 
you take care to keep the head out of the water. Three persons 
are necessary — ^two to hold and dip the lamb, the third to squeeze 
the wool while the lamb is held over the tub. Or — ^An ointment 
made of Scotch snuff and hog's lard, or train oil, will kill or destroy 
them by one applieation. One ounce of snuff to a pound of lard 
or oil, is about the proportion. 

241. The castrating lanibSf may be performed any time from the 
age of a fortnight or three weeks, to that of a month or six weeks, 
the lambs should be in a healthy state when it is done, as under 
any other circumstance they are likely to be destroyed by it. The 
operation is performed by opening the scrotum or cod and draw, 
mg out the testicles with the spermatic cord. This is often done 
with the teeth in the young state of the animal, but when the ope. 
ration is performed at a later period, it is usual to have recourse 
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to the kiuft» the axteries being tftken up end •ecttied hy miaiifl of 
ligatures or the learing iron ; the bufliaeai to be done in fiur wee 
ther, when not too wann ; the gelded Ismbe, ^4 shoold bo kept in 
a dry shelter and quiet, aitnation for a few dajs* 

X 

Sore nippleB, Lambsi yerj often, die of hunger from their dams 
refusing them enck. The cause o£ this is sore nip^s, or some 
tumour in the udder, in whieh violent pain is excited by the strik- 
ing of the lamh* Washing with . sugar of l^ad and w^tWi or apiritsk 
will remove the complaint. 



OF THE 

DISEASES OF SWINE. 

943. Swint an tubjtct to oariotu dittam, but ucordiDj to I^n. 
mwa, thaj are not easily doctored. They ue nibject, he Mji, to 
poi or meulea, blood itriking, BUKgan, qnincy, indigestion, oatarrh, 
peiipiMKiiiioma, and inllamiiution of the Iiiagi, called henTiugs. 
Wbsn nek, {ugs will est, and thej will take medioine in their wa^ ; 
wbea thej will not eat, then is no help fin them. As aperients, 
deanien, and alteratives, solphnr, antimony, and madder, ue oar 
grand apecifies, and they aie truly nseflil. As coi'dial* and tonici, 
tieaela and strong beei, in warm wash, and goodpeis and poUaid. 
la the measles, sulphnr, &«, and, if the patient requite it, gin oor- 
diili now and than ; m staggers, bleeding, fresh air, and perhaps 
nitre ; in catarrh, a warm bed, and warm cordial wa<h, and the same 
b qnincy or inflammalioo of the glands in the throat. If external 
Bopporation appear likely, discharge the matter whan ripe, and 
dieia with tar and brandy, or balsam. The hearings or unsoundnea 
of the lonp in pigs, tike the unsooiidneai of the liver in lambs, is 
■ometiiaee found to be hereditary ; there is no remedy. This dis- 
ease in pigs is often the consequence of colda from wet lodging, or 
hasty feeding in a poor state ; in a certain stage it is highly inflam- 
matory, and without remedy. Unction with train oil, and the 
mtemal use of it, hare been sometimes thoaght beneficial. 

343. Cnfttng' and tpayisg. Cutting the young pig is performed 
at dx or esTen weeks old, according to their strength ; in a week 
after wliich they may be wumbd. After weaning ibnt up the sow 
eloeely, feed well, and on the reflux of the milk, she will eipreai 
very loudly her desire for the company of the boar. It is neoeesary 
to state that sows are Toraciona, uid oeoasionally fiereo and savage 
animals, and have actually devoured yoang children. The sow m 
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spayed while she gives suck, and the boar safely castrated at any 
age. The operation of castrating is performed- by cutting them 
across the middle of each stone, then pull them gently out and 
anoint the wound with tar. Spaying is performed by cutting in the 
mid flank, on the left side, with a sharp knife or lancet, in order to 
extirpate or cut off the parts destined for conception, and then stitch 
up the wound, anoint the part with tar salve, keeping the animal 
warm for two or three days. The usual way is to make the incision 
in a sloping manner, two inches and a half long, that the fore finger 
may be put in towards the back, to feel for the ovaries, which are 
two kernels as big as acorns, one on each side of the uterus, one of 
which being drawn toward^ the wound, the cord or string is cut, 
and thus both taken out. 



THE DISEASES OF DOGS. 

244. The diseases of dogs are very numeToaa. Tlie 
following are described by Blaine as the most preva- 
lent, with their methods of cure. 

345. The canine atthma is hardly ever obeeired to sUack any 
but uthei old doga, or those who, by confinement, too flill liring, 
•ad want of exercise, may be supposed to hnve become diseased bf 
these deriatioiia &odi a stuts of nature. It is bsrdly possible to keep 
« dog very fat for any great length of time, without bringing it on. 
Tliis cOBgfa is freqiuntlj confounded with the cough that precedea 
and accompanies the distemper, but it may be readSy distinguished 
from this by u attantion to ciicomstances, as the age of the animal, 
its not afieoting the general heaith, nor producing immediate ema- 
ciation, and its less readily giriag way to medicine. 

346. Tike curt is ojlen Tcrj difficult, because the disease has in 
general been long neglected before it is sufficiently noticed by the 
owners. As it is in general brought on by confinement, too mnoh 
warmth, and o*er feeding ; so it is evident the cure mnst be begun 
by a steady, pnaeTering alteration in these paHiculara. Hie nrndi. 
clues most useful, are alteratiTes, and of these occasionally emeUcs 
are the best. One grain of tartatiaed antimony (i.e. tartar emetic) 
with two, three, or four grains of calomel, is a very ueefal and 
valuable emetic. This dose is sofficient for a small dog, ana may 
be repeated twice a week with great Buccesa— always with pollialion. 

347. Of diteaac3 of the eyi, dogs are subject to almost as great a 
Tariety as ourselves, many of which end in blindness. No treat- 
ment yet disoovetod will remove or prevent this complaint. 
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948. Sore eye$t though, not in general ending in blindness, are 
rery common among dogs. It is an affection of the eyelids, is not 
unlike the scrofulous affection of the human eyelids, and is equally 
benefitted by the same treatment : ah unguent made of equal parts 
of nitrated quicksilver ointment, prepared tutty and lard, rery lightly 
applied. Dropsy of the eyeball is likewise sometimes met with, 
but it is incurable. 

249. Cancer* The virulent dreadful ulcer, that is so fatal in the 
human subject, and is called cancer, is unknown in dogs ; yet there 
is very commonly t large schirrus swelling of the teats in bitches, 
and of the testicles (though less frequent) in dogs, that as it some- 
times becomes tilcerated, so it may be characterized by this name. 
In the early state of the disease discutients prove usefhl, as yinegar 
with salt, and camphor and Spanish flies, with mercurial ointment, 
have sometimes succeeded ; taking care to avoid irritating the part 
so much as to produce blister. But when the swelling is detached 
from the belly, and hangs pendulous in the skin, it had better be 
removed, and as a future preventative suffer the bitch to breed. 
Schirrus testicles are likewise sometimes met with ; for tliese no 
treatment y^t discovered succeeds btit the remotal of the part, and 
that before the spermatic chohi becomes mucU afieofed, or it will 
be useless. 

SdO. C^ie* Dogs axe subject to two kinds of colic; one arisiti^ 
from constipation of the boWeb, the other is a kind peculiar to dag% 
apparently partaking of tiie natord of rheoniatiBm, and also of Spaani. 
From a sudden or yiolent exposure to 6old, dogs become sometimes 
suddenly paralytic, particularly ih the hinder parts ; hating great 
tenderness ahd pain, and evexy appearance of himbago. In every 
instance of this kind« there is donsiderablB a£betion of the bowels, 
generally oostiyeneasi always great pAili. A warm bath, external 
stimulants, but more partieolarly aotiye aperients, remoVethe colicw 
Colic arising from coetiveness, is not in general violently acute from 
the pain it produces ; sometimes, howevef, it appears accompanied 
with more spasm than is iikimediately dependent on the c6nfinement 
of the bowels. In the fbrmer give Active aperients, as (Salomel with 
pil. oochit&, i. e. aloetic j^l and clysters ; in the latter castor oil 
with laudahum and ether. 

SSI. Oottgh. Two kinds of oon|^ are common atitong^ dogs, one 
4ecompanying distemper, tbd other in an asthmatic affetftioa of the 
chest. (See 845, 252.) 

959. DiatemptT. This is by far the most common and most fatal 
among the diseases of dogs ; hardly any young dog escapes it — and 
of the few who do escape it in their youth, three-fburths are attacked 
with it at s6me period afterwards : it being a mistake that young 
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if^gs only k«iT'9 it It however, gendrtUj attacks Inafbio the asima] 
arrives at eighteen month3 old. When it comes on very early, the 
chances of rocoy&ry are very small. It is peculiarly fiUal to grey 
hounds, much more so than to any ott^er kind of dog, generally 
carrying them off by excessive scouring. It is very contagious, but 
it is by no means necessary that there shoukl be contagion present 
to produce it; on the contrary, the eonstitational liability to it is 
such, that any cold taken may bring it on ; and hence it is very com^ 
mon to date its commencemeht from dogs being thrown into water, 
or shut out on a rainy day, &c. There is no disease which pre. 
sents such varieties as this* either in its mode of attack, or during 
its continuance* In some cases it commences by purging, in others 
by fits. Some have cough only, some waste, and others have 
moisture from the eyes and nose, without any other active symptom* 
Moist eyes, dullness, wasting with slight cough, and sickness, are 
the common symptoms that betoken its iq>proaclL Then purging 
comes on, and the moisture from the eyes and nose from mere mucus, 
becomes pus or matter — there is also frequently sneezing, with a 
weakness in the loins. When the disease in this latter case is not 
speedily removed, universal palsy comes on — during the progress 
of the complaint some dogs have fits. Wlien one fit succeeds 
another quickly, the recovery is extremely doubtful. Many dogs 
are carried off rapidly by the fits or by purging ; other waste grado. 
ally from the running from the nose and eyes, and tiiese cases aro 
always accompanied with great marks of putridity. 

5^53. The cure. In the early stages ^f the complaint give emetics; 
they are peculiarly useful. A large spoonfiil of common salt dis. 
solved in three spoonfiils of warm water, has been recommended ; 
the quantity of salt being increased according to the size tif the dog, 
and tho difficulty of making him. vomit. While a dog remains 
strong, one every otb^r day is not too much : the bowels should be 
kept open, but active purging should be avoided. In case the com* 
plaint should be accompanied with excessive looseness, it should ba 
immediately stopped by balls made of equal parts of opium, gum 
arable, prepared chalk, and conserve of roses with rice milk as food. 
Two or three grains of James' powder may be advantageosuly givon 
at night, in cases where the bowels are not afiected, and in tlie cases 
where the matter from the nose and eyes betokens mueh putridity, 
we have witnessed great benefits from balls made of what is termed 
Friar's balsam, gum guaiaoum, and chamomile flowera in powder. 
Poge in every stage of the disease should be particularly well fed. 
A seton we have not found so useful as is generally supposed ; 
where the nose is much stopped rubbing tar on the upper part U 
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useful, and when there is much stupidity and the head seems much 
afiected, a blister on the top is serviceable. 

Or, Take one part aloes, two parts salt petre, and four parts sul. 
phur ; incorporate the whole together, and take as much as wilMie 
on the point of a dinner knife, either put it into warm milk, and 
dfench the dog, or give it to him in slices of meat. Tie up your 
dog for twenty.four hou^ after, and repeat the same in a day ortwo 
after, should the dog not be relieved. 

254. FiU. Doget are peculiarly subject to fits. These are of 
.various kinds and arise from various causes. In distemper, dogs 
are fre<]^ently attacked with convulsive fits, which begin with a 
champing of the mouth and shaking of the head, gradually extending 
over the whole body. Sometimes an active enfetic will stop their 
progress, but more generally they prove fatal. Worms are oflen the 
cause of fits in dogs. These deprive the animal wholly of sense ; 
he runs wild till he becomes exhausted, when he gradually recovers, 
and perhaps does not have one again for some weeks. Confine, 
ment producea fits and likewise costiveness. Cold water thrown 
over a dog will generally remove the present attack of a fit ; and 
for the prevention of their future recurrence it is evident that the 
foregoing account of causes must be attended to. 

355. Itemed bowels. Dogs are very subject to inflammation 
of their bowels, from costiveness, from cold, or from poison. When 
inflammation arises from costiveness, it is in general very slow in 
its progress, and is not attended with very acute pain, but it is 
characterized by the want of evacuation and the vomiting of food 
taken, though it may be eaten with apparent appetite. In these 
cases, the principal means to be made use of, are the removal of 
the constipation by active purging, clysters, and the warm bath. 
Calomel with aloes forms the best purge. But when the inflam- 
mation may be supposed to arise from cold, then the removal of 
any costiveness that may be present, is but a secondary consider, 
ation. This active kind of inflammation is characterized by violent 
panting, total rejection of food and constant sickness. There is great 
heat in the belly, and great pain ; it is also accompanied with great 
weakness and the eyes are very red. The bowels should be gently 
opened with clysters, but no aloes or calomel should be made use 
of. The belly should be blistered, having first used the warm bath. 
When the mflammation arises from poison, there is then eonstant 
sickness, the nose, paws, and ears are cold, and there is a frequent 
evacuation of brown or bloody stools. Castor oil should be given, 
and clysters of mutton broth thrown up, but it is seldom any treat- 
ment succeeds. 

356. Inflamed lunge. Pleurisy is not an uncommon disease 
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among dogs. It is sometimes epidemic, carrying off great numbers. 
Its attack is rapid and it generally terminates in death o^ the third 
day, by a great efiusion of water in the chest. It is seldom that 
it is taken in time, when it is, bleeding is useful, and blisters may 
be applied to the chest. 

257. Madness. The symptoms of madness are concisely summed 
up by Daniel, in the following words : " at first the dog looks dull, 
shows an aversion to his food and company, does not bark as usual, 
but seems to murmur ; is peevish and apt to bite strangers ; his 
ears and tail drop more than usual, and he appears drowsy ; after, 
wards he begins to loll out his tongue and froth at the mouth, his 
eyes seeming heavy and watery ; if not confined he soon goes off, 
runs panting along with a dejected air, and endeavours to bite any 
one he meets." As persons are continually alarmed at the approach 
of every strange dog, the following observations founded on expe- 
rience may be of service in knowing what dogs to avoid : I have 
seen many mad dogs but never knew one in that state to curl its 
tail. This is a certain Indication of not being mad : If you see a 
dog dirty at the mouth, coming at a trot with his head high, and a 
drooping tail avoid him as a viper. Or if you see one sitting sickly 
and dirty at the mouth, avoid him, though it is not likely that he 
will snap at yoU in that period of the disease. I never met a mad 
dog, on being pursued, (if his pursuers were not in actual reach to 
stone him, &/C.) to exhibit any signs of fear, he generally goes if 
not impeded, in a straight *lino against the wind at a brisk trot, 
wholly unconcerned at the shouts of the multitude pursuing him, 
and never squats his tail. I never knew a dog that was not mad, on 
being pursued and shouted after by a number of people, not to exhibit 
every symptom of terror — squatting his tail, turning his head and 
scampering in every direction. If a mad dog escapes being killed, 
he seldom runs above two or three days, when he dies, exhausted 
with heat, hunger, and disease. As this is a subject of no slight 
importance, we shall stand excused for introducing the criteria as 
described by Blaine, whose account of the disease founded on long 
experience and attentive observation, is calculated to remove many 
unfounded and dangerous prejudices relative to it. He describes it 
as commencing sometimes by dullness, stupidity and retreat from 
observation ; but more frequently, particularly in these dogs that 
are immediately domesticated around us, by some alteration in their 
natural habits ; as a disposition to pick up and swallow every minute 
object on the ground ; or to lick the parts of another dog incessantly ; 
or to lap his own urine, &c. About the second or third day, the 
disease usually resolves itself into one of two types. The one is caj. 
led raging and the other dumb m^ness. These distinctions are not 
25* • 
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however always clear ; and to which is owing so much of discrep- 
ancy in the accounts given by different persons of the disease. 

258. The raging madnt 9«, by its term has led to an erroneous 
conclusion, that it is accompanied with violence and fury, which 
however, is seldom the case : such dogs are irritable and snappish, 
and will commonly fly at a stick held to them, and are impatient of 
restrcdnt ; but they are seldom violent except when irritated or 
worried. On the contrary, till the last moment they will often 
acknowledge the voice of their master and yield some obedience to 
it. Neither will they usually turn out of their way to bite human 
persons, but they have an instinctive disposition to do it to dogs, 
and in a minor degree to other animals also ; but as before observed, 
seldom attack mankind without provocation. 

259. Dumb madness is so called, because there is seldom any 
barking heard, but more particularly, because the jaws drop para- 
lytic, and the tongue lolls out of the mouth, black, and apparently 
strangulated : a strong general character of the disease, is the dis- 
position to scratch their bed towards their belly ; and equally so is 
the general tendency to eat trash, as hay, straw, wood, coals, dirt, 
&>c. and it should be remembered, that this is so very common and 
BO invariable, that the finding these matters in the stomach after 
death, should always render a suspicion formed of the existence of 
the disease, confirmed into certainty. Blaine is also at great pains 
to disprove the notion generally entertained that rabid dogs are 
averse to water ; and neither drink or come near it. This error, he 
contends, has led to most dangerous results ; and is so far from 
true, that mad dogs, from their heat and fever, are solicitous for 
water, and lap it eagerly. When the dumb kind exists in its full 
force, dogs cannot swallow what they attempt to lap ; but still they , 
will plunge their heads in it, and appear to feel relief by it : but in 
no instance out of many hundreds, did he ever discover the smallest 
aversion to it. He lays very great stress on the noise made by 
rabid dogs, which he says is neither a bark nor a howl, but a 
tone compounded of both. It has been said by some that this 
disorder is occasioned by heat or bad food, and by others that 
it never arises from any other cause but the bite. Accordingly 
this malady is rare in the northern parts of Turkey, more rare in 
the southern parts of that empire, and totally unknown under 
the burning sky of Egypt. At Aleppo, where these animals 
perish in great numbers for want of water and food, and by the 
heat of the climate, this disorder was never known. In other 
parts of Africa and in the hottest zone in America, dogs are ne- 
ver attacked with madness. Blaine knows of no instance of the 
complaint being cured, although he has tried to their fullest extent. 
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the popfolar remedies of profVise bleedings, strong mercurial and ar- 
senieal doses, vinegar, partial drowning, night shade, water plan- 
taiii, Slc, he therefore recommends the attention to be principally 
directed towards the prevention of the malady. 

260. The preventive treatment of rabies or madness, is according 
to Blaine, always an easy process in the human subject, from the 
immediate part bittenj being easily detected ; in which case tlie 
removal of the part by excision or cautery is an effectual remedy. 
But unfortunate for the agriculturist, it is not easy to detect the 
bitten parts in cattle, nor in dogs ; and it would be therefore most 
desirable if a certain internal preventive were generally known. 
Dr. Mead's powder, the Ormskirk powder, sea bathing, and many 
other nostrums are deservedly in disrepute : while a few country 
remediesi but little known beyond their immediate precincts, have 
maintained some character. Conceiving that these must all pos- 
sees some ingredient in common, he was at pains to discover it : 
and which he appears to have realized by obtaining among others 
the compositions of Webb*s Watford drink. In this mixture, which 
is detailed below, he considers the active ingredient to be the buxus 
or box, which has been known as a prophylactic as long as the 
times of Hippocrates and Celsus, who both mention it. The reci* 
pe detailed below has been administered to nearly three hundred 
animals of different kinds, as horses, cows, sheep, swine and dogs : 
and appears to have succeeded in nineteen out of every twenty cases 
where it was fairly talien and kept on the stomach. It appears 
also equally efficacious in the human subject ; in which case he 
advises the extirpation of the bitten parts also. The box preven- 
tive is thus directed to be prepared : — Take of the fresh leaves of 
the tree-box f two ounces; of the fresh leaves of rue, two ounces; of 
sage, half an ounce; chop these fine and boil in a pint of water to 
half a pint ; strain carefully, and press out the liquor very firmly ; 
put back the ingredients into a pint of milk, and boil again to half 
a pint ; strain as before ; mix both liquors, which forms three do- 
ses for a human subject. Double this quantity is proper for a horse 
or cow. Two-thirds of the quantity is sufficient for a largo dog ; 
half for a middling sized, and one-third for a small dog. Three do- 
see are sufficient, giving each subsequent morning fasting, the quan- 
tity directed being that which forms these three doses. As it some- 
times produces strong effects on dogs, it may be proper to begin 
with a small dose, but in the case of dogs we hold it always pru- 
dent to increase the dose till the effects are evident, by the sick- 
ness, panting, and uneasiness of the dog. In the human subject 
where this remedy appears equally efficacious, we have never wiu 
nessed any unpleasant or a/^tive effects, neither are such obsorvea 
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ia cattle of any kind. About forty human persons have taken this 
remedy, and in every instance it has succeeded equally as with ani. 
mals : but candor obliges us to notice that in a considerable pro- 
portion of these, other means were used, as the actual or potential 
cautery : but in all the animals other means were purposely omit, 
ted. That this remedy therefore has a preventive quality, is un. 
questionable, and now perfectly established ; for there was not tho 
smallest doubt of th& animals mentioned either having been bitten, 
or of the dog being mad who bit them, as great pains were in every 
instance taken to ascertain these points. 

261. To prevent canine madness. Fliny recommends worming 
of dogs; and from his time to the present it has had, most de« 
servedly says Daniel its advocates. He tells us, that he had various 
i>pportunities of proving the usefulness of this practice, and re- 
commends its general introduction. The fact, however, is, that 
taking out the worm has nothing to do with annihilating the dis- 
order, although it will most certainly hinder the dog seized with 
it from doing any hurt to man or beast. A late author asserts, he 
had three dogs that were wormed, bit by mad dogs at three se. 
veral periods, yet notwithstanding they all died mad — they did 
not bite, nor do any mischief, that being determined to make a 
full experiment, he shut one of the mad dogs up in a kennel, and 
put to him a dog he did not value — ^the mad dog often run at the 
other to bite him, but his tongue was so swelled that he could 
not n>ake his teeth meet ; the dog was kept in the kennel until 
the mad one died, and was purposely preserved for two years af- 
terwards, to note the effect, but he never ailed any thing, although 
no remedies were applied to check any infection that might have 
been received from the contact of the dog. The writer has had 
various opportunities of proving the usefulness of worming, and 
inserts three of the most striking instances, imder the hope of in. 
ducing its general practice. ' A terrier-bitch went mad, that was 
kept in a kennel with forty couple of hounds ; not a single hound 
was bitten, nor was she seen to offer to bite. The bitch being of 
a peculiar sort, every attention was paid to the gradations of the 
disease (which were extremely rapid) minutely noted ; the hy- 
drophobia was fast approaching before she was separated from 
the hounds, and she died the second day after ; at first warm milk 
was placed before her, which she attempted to lap, but the throat 
refused its functions ; from this period she never tried to eat or 
drink, seldom rose up, or even moved, the tongue swelled very 
much, and long before her death the jaws were distended by it. 
A spaniel was observed to be seized by a strange dog, and was 
Dit in the lip ; the servant who ran up to part them narrowly es. 
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eaped, as the dog twice flew at him; a few mintites after the 
dog had quitted the yard, the people who had pursued, gave no. 
tice of the dog*& madness, who had made terrible hayoc in a 
course of ten miles from whence he had set off. The spaniel was 
a great favourite, had- medicine applied, and every precaution ta- 
ken ; upon the fourteenth day he appeared to loathe his food, and 
his eyes looked unusually heavy : the day following he endeavored 
to lap milk, but could swallow none ; from that time the tongue 
began to swell : he moved but seldom and on the third day he died ; 
for many hours previous to his death, the tongue was so enlarged, 
that the fangs or canine teeth could not meet each other by up- 
wards of an inch. The hounds were some years after parted with, 
and were sold in lots : a madness broke out in the kennel of the 
gentleman who purchased many of them, and although several of 
these hounds were bitten and went mad, only one of t]iem ever 
attempted to bite, and that was a hound from the Duke of Fort, 
land's, who in the operation of worming had the worm broke by 
his struggling, and was so troublesome that one half of it was suf- 
fered to remain ; the others all died with symptoms similar to the 
terrier and spaniel, viz : a violent swelling of the tongue, and a 
stupor rendering them nearly motionless, and both which symp. 
toms seemed to increase with the disease. The idea that worming 
prevents a dog from receiving the infection when bitten should be 
exploded ; but the foregoing show how far it may be recommended 
for the restriction of a malady horrid in its effects, where a human 
being is concerned, and which to the sportsman and farmer are at. 
tended with such dangerous and expensive consequences. Blaine 
on the contrary, asserts, that the practice of worming is wholly 
useless and founded in error ; and that the existence of any thing 
like a worm under the tongue is incontestibly proved to be false ; 
and that what has been taken for it, is merely a deep ligature of 
the skin, placed there to restrain the tongue in its motions. He 
also observes, that the pendulous state of the tongue in what is 
called dumb madness, with the existence of a partial paralysis of 
the under jaw, which they could not bite, having happened to dogs 
previously wormed, has made the inability to be attributed to this 
source, but which is wholly an accidental circumstance ; and hap. 
pens equally to the wormed and unwormed dog. 

262. The worming of whelps is performed with a lancet, to slit 
the thin skin which immediately covers the worm ; a small awl is 
then to be introduced under the centre of the worm to raise it up ; 
the farther end of the worm will with very little force make its 
appearance, and with a cloth taking hold of that end, the other 
wiH be drawn out easily ; care should be taken that the whole of 



the worm oomM away without bfoahing, i^4 it rarely braa^ un* 
le0s oujt into by tho lapcet, or wounded by the awl. 

3$3» Mange. This la a very frequent difleaee in dogst and is an 
affection of the skint either caught by contagion, or generated by 
the animal. The scabby mange breahs out in blotches along tb» 
hack and nech and is common to Newfoundland dogp, terriers, 
pointers, and spaniels, and is the most contagious. The cure 
should be begun by remoyiug the tot exciting cause, if remova. 
ble, such as filth or poverty ; or, as more general the contrary 
(for both will equally produoe it,) too foil Uying. Then an ap. 
plication should be made to the pwts, consisting of sulphur and 
sal ammoniac : tar lime water will also awist* When there is much 
heat and itching, bleed and purge, Mercurialp sometimes assist, 
but they should be used with caution » dogs do not bear them well. 
Or, fresh butter, free from salt, quarter ef a pound ; red precipitate, 
one ounce; Venice turpentine, one ounce : mix the whole well to. 
gethor, and put it into a pot for use, rub it on the parts affbcted 
morning and evening, keep your dog tied up, and keep him warm 
and dry for some days. 

S64. Worms, Dogs suflS»r very much from worm^ which as in 
most animals, so in them are of several kinds : but the effects pro- 
duced are nearly similar. In dogs having the worms the coat gen. 
eraUy stares ; the appetite is ravenous though the animal frequently 
does not thrive ; the breath smells, and the stools are singular, 
sometimes loose and slimy, and at others hard and dry ; but the 
most evil they produce is occasional fits, or sometimes a continued 
state of convulsion, in which the animal lingers sometime and then 
dies; the fits they produce are sometimes of the violent kind; at 
others they exhibit a more stupid character, the dog being senseless 
and going round continually. The cure consists while in this state, 
in active purgatives joined with opium, and the warm bath ; any 
rough substance given internally^ acts as a veimifuge to prevent 
the recurrence. 
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EDITOR'S PREFACE. 

The Publisher of the following work, with a view 
to an extension of its value, and to bestow on posterity 
a list of some of our most celebrated blood horses and 
mares, as well as those that have been imported, has 
added, with all the care the object so well merits, an 
American Stud Book, that such as may wish to breed 
from a particular stock, may trace the pedigree, in a 
way more satisfactory than vague report. The pub- 
lisher thankfiilly acknowledges, that he is much in- 
debted for information derived from the '' American 
Farmer f* and ^* American Turf Register ^^ edited by 
J. S. Skinner, Esq. of Baltimore, to which works he 
confidently refers such of his readers as may wish fur- 
ther information as to the performance of many of the 
stud herein noticed, as well as for other particulars, 
perhaps too numerous for insertion in a small volume. 

The publisher will not deny, that errors may una- 
voidably occur in a work of this sort; but he offers it 
with a confidence, nevertheless, that it contains a 
greater number of pedigrees of blooded. horses, than 
has been ever before pubUshed in our country ; and 
that it will be considered, at least, as meriting the con- 
sideration which should attach to a work, possibly 
proving an introduction to a complete Stud Book. 



ANNALS OF THE TURF. 

# 

liespectfully inscribed to the Amateur^ Sportsman^ 
and Breeder of the American Turf Horse. 

Annals of the Turf, — **Thk transcendent oonsequenoe of the 
horse to man in every possible stage of human existence, has been 
the invariable theme o€ writers on the subject from the earliest 
records of time. Indeed it is impossible to conceive any other, out 
of the vast variety of animals destined by nature to human use, 
which can, with the least prospect of success, dispute with the 
favourite horse the palm pf his master's predilection and attachment. 
It is an attachment of a truly rational nature, and to a most worthy 
object. The very idea of being supported at ease by an auxiliary 
jind borrowed animal power, and oi being safely borne from pl^ce 
to place, at will, with a pleasant and gentle motion, or with the 
rapidity of lightning, must have impressed the mind of the first die- 
coverers of the mighty benefits of the horset with ineffable delight. 
Such sentiments and feelings respecting this noble animal have been 
constantly entertained and handed down to us from the earliest 
ages. The general beauty, the harmony of proportion, the stateli- 
ness and delicacy of the superior species of this paragon of brute 
animals, could not fail of inspiring admiration in the breasts even 
of savage and untutored men. Time and the improving faculties of 
man, gradually developed the various uses aud qualifications of the 
horse. Endowed by nature with a portion of intellect, with a 
generous pliability of disposition and fortitude of heart, with vast 
and energetic bodily powers, he was found capable of bearing a sort 
of social part in all the pleasures and labours of man. He was 
associated with his master in the pleasures of the journey and the 
chase ; he shares willingly and with ardour in the dangers of the 
martial field ; and with a steady prowess partook in the humble 
labours of cultivating the soil for nratual subsistence. By the most 
illustrious nations of either ancient or modem times, the horse has 
ever been esteemed of the highest worth and consequence, and 
treated with a distinction and attendance befitting his rank as the 
first of domestic animals, approximating in society and service to 
human nature. It is among the most savage and debased tribes of 
men only, that the breed, condition, and comforts of this noble anu 
mal have been neglected.** 

This quotation from a very splendid English work on the blood 
horse, is no less just in sentiment than beautifiil in language. It 
is proposed to treat of the value of the blood horse to our common 
stocks, and of the various uses to which his conformation adapts 
him. It has at every period been fashionable with a certain class 
of moralists, who were more rigid than correct, to decry the sports 
of the turf; and, further, to contend that the breed of horses having 
received all the improvement of which it is susceptible, from the 
blood horse, the fiirther propagation of the latter is useless ; they 
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would farther Iuto horse . racing ahoIi«he4t aad the horses applied 
generallj as stalUons. But the use which these sort of reasoners 
would propose to derive from the racing breed, would soon destroy 
itself. They do not consider that in racing the. necessity for fAor- 
ough hUfod, is obvious and imperative, ana such is a sure ground 
of its preservation. Were the sports of the turf to be abandoned, 
that unerring testt by which to ascertain the purity>of the blood, 
and the other requisite qualities of the race horse, would be lost, 
and consequently, that glorious and matchless species, the thorough 
hred towrter^ would in no great length of time, become extinct 
among us— and with him all his noble and valuable properties, and 
his place be supplied by a gross, ill-shaped, or spider legged mongrel, 
which would insure the degeneration of the whole race. I would 
ask, is not a cross of the blood horse upon the common stock in- 
dispensable to insure us light footed and quick moving saddle hor- 
ses ? Where do- we go for the parade or cavalry horse if it is not 
the blooded stock, or' to those highly imbued with that blood 7 Did 
not the speed and wind of the cavalry horses of Colonels Lee and 
Washington, during the revolutionary war, give those commanders 
a decided superiority over the enemy in the kind of warfare they 
waged, where celerity of movement was all important 7 and were 
not those horses procured in Maryland and Virginia, and partook 
of the beet racing blood of those states 7 The value of the blood, or 
southern horse, from their ability to carry high weights, was strongly 
exemplified in the wars of the ancients ; as they rode to war in 
heavy armour, and always selected and preferred for this purpose 
their highest bred horses, which were also frequently covered, like 
their riders, in heavy armour. In former times in England, their 
hunters were only half bred horses, but later observations and ezpe. 
rience have fully convinced them that only those that are thorough 
bred (notwithstanding the popular clamour of their deficiency in 
bone) are adequate in speed, strength, and durability, to long and 
severe chases with fleet hounds, particularly over a deep country, 
and that they will always break down any horses of an opposite 
description that may be brought into the field. 

The value of the racing blood when crossed upon the common 
cart breed is also apparent in making them superior in the plough 
and wagon, provided they have the requisite size, arising from 
quicker action and a better wind particularly in the long hot days 
of summer. There is the same difference of motion between the 
racer and the common bred horse as between a coach and a cart. 
It is moreover a fact, although not generally known, that no other 
horses are capable of carrying with expedition such heavy weights ; 
and were " a thirty stone plate (420 lbs.) to be given, and the dis. 
tance made fifty miles, it would be everlastingly won by the thor. 
ough bred horse. There is only one way in which a bred horse would 
be beat at high weights; it would be (to use a queer phrase,) to 
make it a stand still race ; in that case, I would back a cart horse ; 
I think he would beat a racer by hours." 

The strength of the race horse, and his ability to carry high 
weights^ arise from the solidity of his bones, the close texture of his 
fibres, the bulk and substunce of his tendons, and from his whole 
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peculiar conformation. His snperior tpeed and endurance originate 
from his obliquely placed shoulderB, depth in the girth, deep oval 
quarters, broad fUlets, pliable sinews, and from the superior due 
tilitj and elasticity of his muscular appendages. 

It is also from the blood horse that we acquire fineness of skin 
and hair, symmetry and regularity of proportions, elegance and 
grandeur. As a proof of the latter qualities, the highest dressed 
horses of the ancient emperors are inrariably of the Ughest cast of 
Arabian or Southern blood. 

The object of the preceding remarks was to show the impolicy 
of discouraging the sports of the turf, as being the indispensable 
test by which to try the purity of our blooded stock, and the only 
certain means of insuring its preservation ; that the thorough bre<l 
horse was beyond all question^ the most useftil species of the whole 
genus, since he was applicable to eyery possible purpose of labour 
in which horses are used, either for the saddle, for war, parade, 
hunting, the road or quick draught, and even for the laborious ser- 
vices of the wagon and plough. It now only remains to make some 
remarks (as connected with the above tepics) on the standing and 
prospects of future patronage which the sports of the turf have in 
England and this country. It is an undeniable fact that the high 
degree of improvement to which the blood of stock horses in Eng- 
land have attained, is mainly owing to the liberal and weighty pa- 
tronage which has invariably been extended to the sports of the 
turf in that country ; it is patronised as a national amusement by 
the royal favour and munificence, and directly encouraged by the 
most distinguished nobility and gentry ; by men who are ranked as 
her chief statesmen. The de<^ine of this sport has frequently been 
predicted in that country, particularly at unfortunate periods of 
war and distress ; but it has been steadily maintained for more than 
a century, with few or no fluctuations, and is at this time in a high 
state of prosperity. Never were so many thorough bred stallions 
kept in England as at present — ^never was New Market, Epsom, or 
Doncaster, better attended than at the late meetings. The number 
of blood horses annually exported from Ei^gland is unusually great, 
and to her, Russia, France, Austria, and the United States of 
America, the East and West Indies, have been long indebted for 
their most valuable stocks. 

In Virginia the sports of the turf have been revived and are ex. 
tending over the state with great spirit, and are infusing into her 
citizens a due sense of their importance in giving value to the race 
horse. Virginia has long held a pre-eminence over every other 
state in the Union in raising fine horses — and it is mainly to be 
attributed to the passion for this fascinating and rational amuse, 
ment, to the steady encouragement given to it at .all times, both 
during adverse and prosperous times, since the state had its foun- 
dation in a colony. To her the Carolinas, Georgia, Kentucky, and 
Tennessee,, have always looked for a supply of blooded stallions; 
to her they still are indebted as well as the new states of Alabama, 
Louisiana, Mississippi, &c. Let then Virginia maintain and in. 
crease this celebrity, by adopting all means which are calculated to 
promote so laudable a distinction. Let her place and extend the 
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sports of the turf on the most liberal and equitable baas, and let her, 
in order to giro increased value to her racing stock, speedily pub. 
lish a Stud Book. 

Origin and progressive improvement of the retee horse. It cannot 
but be an interesting task to inquire into the origin of the turf 
horse, and to ascertain the means by which he has been brought 
to his present high state of perfection. The English writers main 
tain the theory, that the horse ^enus was supposed to have consist, 
ed originally of two grand divisions or species : the silken.hairod, 
flat, and fine bone courser, and the fhll bodied, coarse, and rough, 
haired steed, adapted to draught and the more laborious purposes. 
From these two original species may fkirly be derived all those 
numerous varieties which we at this day witness in different parts 
of the world. Soil and climate most sndoubtedly have considerable 
ejSects, through a long course of ages, in producing varieties of 
form, colour, dharacter, and properties. The largest horses are 
generally found to be the production of the rich low lands of the 
temperate climates, abounding in rich and succulent food. The 
fine skinned, with elegant symmetry, dry and solid bones, large 
tendons, and the highest degree of muscular energy, in fact, bearing 
the general characteristics of the blood horse, are bred under warm 
and southern skies, upon a dry soil, on the hills of the desert. The 
hypothesis is entertained, that Arabia is the native or breeding 
country of the courser, and that part of Europe, formerly denomi. 
nated the Netherlands, or Low Countries, the original soil of the 
large draught horse. Other writers, however, contend, that all 
horses are derived from the same single primitive species, and that 
varieties are purely accidental and the effects of varying soil and 
climate. This opinion, however specious, is not sanctioned by 
facts and experience in allowing full force to the arguments derived 
from the effect of soil and climate, yet it is equally true there are 
certain landmarks and boundaries of specific character, in both the 
animal and vegetable creation, which nature will never permit to 
be passed. 

No length of time or naturalization upon the marshy soil of Bel. 
gium, it may safely be pronounced, would be sufficient to transform 
the high bred, silken and boundin| courser of Arabia, into the 
coarse, bluff and fixed horse of the former country ; nor would the 
sojournment of the latter, during any number of ages, in the south, 
have the effect of endowing him with these peculiar properties of 
body, which distinguish the aboriginal southern horse. The inter, 
change just supposed, would no doubt have the effect of increasing 
the bulk of the courser and reducing that of the draft horse; but 
the natural characteristics of each, would remain unassailable by 
any other medium than that of intercopulation through which 
we know from experience they may be merged, and in effect an. 
nihilated. 

Arabia Deserta is allowed to be the breeding country of the purest 
and highest bred racers ; that is to say, possessed in the highest de- 
gree of those qualities which distinguish the species ; and these are 
sleekness and flexibility of the skin, and general symmetry from the 
head to the lowest extremities. The eye fUll and shining, the head 
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joined, not abruptly, but to a curred eatremitr of the neck ; the 
shoulders capacious, deep or counter, itnd declining considerably 
into the waist ; the quarters deep, and the fore arms and thighs long, 
large and muscular, with a considerable curve of the latter ; the 
legs flat and clean, with the tendon or sinew large and distinct ; the 
pasterns moderately long, the feet somewhat deep, the substance of 
the hoof fine, like that of the deer ; in size not large, seldom ex- 
ceeding or reaching the height of fifteen hands. 

It is in the mountainous country, among the Bedouin Arabs, that 
the blood and characteristic properties of this species of the horse, 
has been preserved pure and uncontaminated by any alien mixture 
or cross, as they pretend, for more tlian two thousand years. 

It is well known that the English race horse was originally bred 
fi'om the Arabian, Barb, and 'Iiirkish stocks, and contains in his 
veins nearly an equal admixture of the blood of each. The Bar- 
bary horses were generally smaller than the Arabians, but carried 
more depth of carcase. Their most prominent points are, ears 
handsome and well placed; forehand fine and long, and rising 
boldly out of the withers ; main and tail thinly haired ; with lean 
small head ; withers fine and high, loins short and straight, flanks 
and ribs round and full, with good sized barrel ; tail placed high ; 
haunches strong and elastic ; thighs well turned ; legs clean ; si. 
news detached from the shank; pastern too long and binding; 
foot good and sound ; of all colours, but grey the most conunon. 
They are bred upon a similar soil and sprung from the desert like 
the Arabians, of which they are generally deemed a variety. In 
goodness of temper and docility these horses resemble the former, 
and are said to be very sure footed; generally cold tempered 
and slow, requiring to be roused and animated, on which they 
will discover great vigour, wind and speed, being in their gallop 
great striders. 

The Turkish horses resembled the Barbs, and were said to be 
handsome, elegantly formed, full of spirit, possessing fine hair, soft 
skins, good speed, but more particularly remarkable for their un- 
failing wind, enabling them to undergo much labour and fatigue. 

It is a curious physical question, that the Arabian, Barb, and 
Turkish horses, should, only in particular individuals, have proved 
valuable foal getters, And that these properties should be denied 
to the generality of them, and that the whole of them should so 
soon be laid aside. Out of the vast number of these foreign horses 
imported into England in early times, but very few of them estab- 
lished their characters as the propagators of high formed racers; 
and it may be assumed as a fact, that for some more than half a 
century past, not a solitary Arabian, Barb, or Turkish stallion has 
been used in England ; or if nsed at all, were found to be utterly 
worthless. 

England soon discovered that from her fine climate and soil, she 
had obtained in size, form and speed, every quality which the best 
models of the original foreign breeding countries could afibrd to 
her, it is true she had to resort to the Arabians and Barbs for a 
foundation ; but as soon as the stock arising from them had been 
sufficiently acclimated and diffused through the country, she foand 
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it safest to rely upon them for all those qualities which they them, 
selves had acquired from their foreign progenitors. 

The early English breeders found the Arabian stock to consti- 
tute an excellent cross upon the Barb and Turk, as from the Ara- 
bian blood was acquired speed, stoutness and stride from the Barb, 
length and height from the Turk. 

But of all the foreign stallions imported into England in early 
times, the fame of the two great Arabians, the Parley and Godol- 
phin, has swallowed up that of all the rest ; and the best English 
horses for nearly a century past, have been either deeply imbued 
in their blood, or entirely derived from it. They have produced 
stock of vast size, bone and substance, and at the same time en> 
dowed with such extraordinary and before unheard of powers of 
speed and continuance, as to render it probable that individuals 
of them have reached nature's ultimate point of perfection. The 
descendants of these Arabians have rendered the English courser 
superior to all the others, not only in the race, where indeed he has 
long excelled, but as a breeding stock. 

To such of my readers as are unacquainted with the history of 
that justly celebrated horse, the Godolphin Arabian, the following 
particulars of him may not be unacceptable. He was in colour a 
brown bay, somewhat mottled on the buttocks and crest, but with 
no white excepting the off heel behind ; about fifteen hands high, 
with good 'bone and substance. The fame of the Godolphin Ara. 
bian was greatly increased by the famous picture which was taken 
of him by the immortal Stubbs, and which sold at his sale for 246 
guineas. This portrait of the Godolphin is doubtless an admirable 
piece ; it represents his crest as exceedingly large, swelling and 
elevated^ his neck elegantly curved at the sitting on of the head, 
and his muzzle very fine. He had considerable length ; his ca- 
pacious shoulders were In the true declining position, and of 
every part materially contributary to action, nature had allowed 
him an ample measure : add to this, there is in his whole appear- 
ance, the express image of a wild animal, such as we may sup* 
pose the horse of the desert. Certainly the horse was no beauty, 
but with his :pQeilUar and interesting figure before me, I cannot 
help wondering, that it should not occur to his noble proprietor, 
a true sportsman as he was, that the Arabian might be worthy of 
a trial as a stallion. This horse was imported by Mr. Coke into 
England, and it was strongly suspected that he was stolen, as no 
pedigree was obtained with him, or the least item given, as to the 
country where he was bred ; the only notice given, was, that he 
was foaled in 1724. Mr. Coke gave him to Mr. Williams, keeper 
of the St. James' Coffee House, who presented him to the Earl of 
Godolphin. In this noble lords' stud he was kept as a teazer to 
Hobgoblin, during the years 1730 and 1731, when that stallion re- 
fusing to cover Roxana, she was covered by the Arabian, the pro. 
duce of which was Lath, not only a very elegant and beautiful 
horse, but, in the general opinion, the best which had appeared on 
the turf since Flying Childers. The Arabian served for the re. 
mainder of his life in the same stud, producing a yearly succession 
of prodigies of the species. He died in the year 1753, in his 29th 
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year, and was decently buried, and cakes and ale were given at the 
nmeral of his flesh. The following famous horses, some of which 
were of ereat size and powers, besides many others with a great 
number of capital racing and brood marCs, descended from the Go. 
dolphin Arabian, viz : Lath, Cade, Regulus, Babram, Blank, Dis. 
mal, Bajazet, Tamerlane, Tarquin, Fhceniz, Slug, Blossom, Dor. 
mouse, Skewball, Sultan, Old England, Noble, the Gower StaJ. 
lion, Godolphin Colt, Cripple, Entrance. 

Mr. Darley, of a sporting fapiily in Yorkshire, being a mercan- 
tile agent in the Leyant, and belonging to a hunting club at Alep. 
po, made interest to purchase a horse, one of the most yaluable 
eyer imported in England, and which fully established the worth 
of the Arabian stock. He was a bay horse, his near foot before, 
with his two hind feet white, with a blaze in his face, and about 
fifteen hands high; he was imported into England in the year 
1703, then four years of age. 

The Darley Arabian, (for such he was called,) got Flfinfir Chil- 
ders, Bartlett*s Childers, Almanzor, Whitelecrs, Cupid, Brisk, Dee. 
dalus. Skipjack, Manika, Aleppo, Bully Rock, Whistlejacket, &c. 
This horse had not that yariety of mares which annually pour, 
ed in upon the Godolphin Arabian, indeed he coyered yery few 
except those of Mr. Darley his proprietor — but from these sprung 
the largest and speediest race horses which were eyer known. — 
Flying Childers and Eclipse, the swiftest beyond a doubt of all 
quadrupeds, were the son and great grand son of this Arabian, 
from which, also, through Childers and Blaze, descended Samp- 
son, the strongest horse that ever raced before or since his time ; 
and from Sampson was descended Bay Malton, who ran at York 
four miles in seven minutes forty-three and a half seconds', being 
seven and a half seconds less than it was ever done before over 
the same course. 

On crossingt breeding and rearing the Turf Horse, The subject 
of crossing is one of the most important which has ever engaged 
the attention of the breeder or amateur, and it is still lefl in doubt 
whether we ought to adhere to remote crossing in propagating the 
race horse, or that we may successively breed " in and in,*' viz. 
putting horses and mares together of the same family. 

All that we can do is to disclose the facts which that unerring 
guide, experience, has established, and the exceptions to the rule 
* which those facts have pointed out to us. Crossing, or intermix, 
ing the blood of different racing breeds, has ever prevailed upon 
the turf, and experience has proven it to be a rational practice, 
when adopted with the view of an interchange of the requisite 
qualifications, external or internal ; such as the union of speed 
and bottom, sleivderness and substance, short and long shapes. 

Expenence tells us that the greatest success has ever attended 
those breeders and that the most yaluable stock has resulted there, 
from, who have adhered to remote crosses. The finest running 
and highest formed horses that have appeared in England were bred 
from the union of two distinct stocks, the Herod and Eclipse. The 
former stock was invariably remarkable for stoutness and lasting. 
ness, the latter for speed and by the union of these opposite 
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qualities (whei^by a remote cross was taken up,) a stock was ob. 
tained in which was blended a sufficiency of the requisite qnali. 
ties of both to make first rate running horses. There was another 
distinct stock in England, which crossed well upon the Herod 
and Eclipse branches; I allude to the Matchem or Grodolphin 
Arabian Stock ; and it may here be remarked, that there has not 
been in England a first rate running horse on the turf for the last 
70 years, without more or less blood of this valuable horse. How- 
ever necessary a remote cross may be considered, yet exceptions 
have arisen to it as a rule, as some of the most distinguished horses 
in England were bred considerably in and in — Flying Childers for 
instance, considered the fleetest horse in the world. Old Fox, also 
a celebrated racer and valuable stallion, had an affinity of blood in 
his pedigree, as well as other high formed racers and stallions. But 
these exceptions arose in Great Britain in her early days of breed, 
ing, when that country was enriched by the importation of par- 
ticular Barb, Turk, and Arabian horses that had peculiar and ex- 
traordinary properties as stock getters, as their immediate descen- 
dants constituted the best racers of those days, and demonstrated 
that the character of the English race horse had attained its utmost 
perfection at that early date. 

At a later period, but little success had attended the efforts of 
those who have bred in and in. The Earl of Egremont has occa- 
sionally tried it, as well as Lord Derby (the owner of Sir Peter 
Teazle,) but with little encouragement. Still the British writers 
are divided on the subject : Morland, in his treatise on the gene- 
alogy of the English blood horse, expressly says, that incestuous 
crosses should be avoided, viz : putting horses and mares together 
of the same class ; while on the other hand Lawrence, in^ his 
splendid work on the *' History and delineation of the Race Horse,** 
makes the following remark of an opposite tendency : ** An adhe- 
rence to the practice (of remote crossing) cannot be held indispen- 
sably necessary on any sound theory ; nor need any disadvantage 
be apprehended from coupling horses and mares of the same breed 
or family, even the nearest relative, upon the principles above and 
hereafter laid down. I have often heard of, and indeed seen, mis- 
erable legged and spindted stock resulting from such a course, but 
other very visible causes existed for the result. 

"According to the adage, "like produces like," we ought to 
follow form and qualification ; and if a brother and sister, or father 
end daughter excel in those respects all others within our reach, 
we ought to enjoin them with good expectations, for aught I know 
to the end of the chapter : and the prejudiced fear of adopting this 
practice, has often led our breeders into the error of adopting an 
inferior form from the presumed necessity of a cross.** The present 
remarks are peculiarly applicable to the breeders of the race horse 
in Virginia, for they are at this very time making the experiment 
of breeding " in and in,** or from the same family of horses, as it ift 
well known that all the turf horses now and for the last ten years 
past, produced in that state, are of the ** Sir Archy stock.** It were 
to be wished that there was a greater variety of the race blood in 
that state to give breeders a wider field for selection ; a descendant 
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of Medley or Citizen would crom well apon the proaent namerous 
stock of idir Arcby, and it would perhaps have been a fortunate cir- 
cumfitance, could the celebrated horse Pocolet, (who was bred and 
raised in Virginia,) have been retained in that state. 

The subject of breeding is the next which claims our attention. 

The business of breeding is diyided into the systematic and 
chance medley; the formation of regular studs and observing some 
fixed principles, characterize the former ; while the latter is a kind 
of random affair, common to the whole country where foals are 
raised for a man's pleasure or conyenience, for which no extra pre. 
parations are made, or much reflection bestowed, further than to 
make use of any mare that may chance to be in possession, and of 
any horse whicL the vicinity affords or custom may present. 

In the formation of studs, the object generally had in view is 
breeding for the turf, and one of the first principles is to breed from 
no stalUons unless they be thorough bred ; in pl&in terms, both 
their sires and dams must be of the purest of the Turkish, Barb or 
Arabian coursers exclusively, and this must be tested in an authentic 
pedigree, throughout whatever number of descents or crosses.* 
The brood mare should be equally pure or thorough bred, and par. 
ticular attention should be paid to her form, as one of the prime 
causes of failure of most breeders is confininfir their attention solely 
to the horse, without paying sufficient attention to the form of the 
mare, and permitting fashionable blood and the supposed necessity 
of a cross to have too decided a preference to correctness of shape. 
To constitute a thorough bred animal, and to assure the attainment 
of every desire^ quality or perfection, both the male and female 
ought to possess it. Experience has proven the correctness of the 
principle that " like produces like ;'* acting upon this principle, we 
have the best assurances to expect success &om a junction of the 
best shapes or the greater number of good points we can combino, 
both in the horse and the mare, from such junction the average 
will be favourable, true form will result from the union of true form 
in both sire and dam ; and the next general result will be, that every 
horse sufficiently well formed, and furnished in the material points, 
will excel either in speed or continuance, or will possess an advan. 
tageous mixture of both. 

Blood is blood, but form ia superiority. 

In rearing of turf horses, the following principles are recom. 
mended by the most successful breeders : the land to bo dry and 
sound, the harder the better, provided it be fertile : irregularity of 
surface a recommendation. Fresh springs or streams, shade and 
shelter, and extensive ran^. Sufficient number of inclosures, 
both for each species, which it is necessary to keep apart, and to 
prevent too great a number of any being crowded together. Houses 

^There is a practice iu Virginia and Nortli Carplina, in giving the pedi 
grce of a stallion, to ntime only one or two crosses, particularly on the aarn't 
side, and then pronounce him "the finest bred horse in the world." V/ho 
can pronounce on a horse's good or bad blood unless we know the whole 
of it f He may trace to the common dray breed of the country for aught 
we know. 
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or sheds in the mcloeuree^; soft and tweet berbag^e for the colte and 
milk mares ; and finally a very liberal allowance of land in propor- 
tion to the stock, that there may be not only ample grazing in the 
g^ass season, but an equally ample quantity of provisions of the 
requisite kind during the winter. 

A firm, dry, and hard soil, will hare a correspondmg efibct upon 
the feet, limbs, and tendinous system of horses bred upon it ; as 
will a dry, clear and elastic air upon their wind, animal spirits and 
general habit. Such are the advantages enjoyed by the horses of 
the mountain and the desert ; but these advantages are greatly en. 
hanced in a country where abundant herbage and moderate tenu 
perature are superadded. 

All bleeders concur in the proprie^ of keeping colts weU the 
first and second winters ; for colts firom the best shaped parents will 
degenerate upon insu^cient nourishment, and be stinted from the 
palsying effects of damp and cold in the winter, if a comfortable and 
general shelter is not allowed them. Good keeping and w&rmth, 
during the first and second years, is indispensable, in order to invi- 
gorate the circulation of the animal's blood, to expand his frame, to 
plump up and enlarge his muscles, to encourage the growth of his 
bones, and to impart to them that solidity and strength which pre- 
serves them in the right line of symmetry. 

It must be interesting to the amateur, the sportsman, and the 
breeder, to' give a correct, though concise account of the most dis. 
tinguished turf stock of blood horses, which existed in Virginia 
between the years 1750 and 1790, a period more remarkable for fine 
horses, than perhaps any other^ either prior or subsequent to that 
iime. 

It was during this period that ** races were established almost 
at every town and considerable place in Virginia : when the inhabi. 
tants, idmost to a man, wore devoted to this fascinating and rational 
amusement : when all ranks and denominations were fond of horses, 
especially those of the race breed ; when gentlemen of fortune e%. 
pended large sums on their stud, sparing no pains or trouble in 
importing the best stock, and improving the breed by judicious cross- 
ing^.** The effects of the revolutionary war put a stop to the spirit 
or racing until about the year 1790, when it began to revive, tasA 
under the most promising auspices tm regarded the breed of turf 
horses, for just at that time or a little previous, the capital stallion 
Old Medley was imported, who contributed his full share to the 
reputation of the racing stock, whose value had been before so well 
established. Previous to the year 1800, but little degeneracy had 
taken place either in the purity of the blood, the form or penorm- 
ances of the Virginia race horise ; and in searching for the causes 
of a change for the worse, after this period, the mo^ prominent one 
was the injudicious importation of inferior stallions nrom England. 
About the period of time last mentioned. Colonel Hoomes and many 
others, availing themselves of the passion for racing, inundated 
Virnnia with imported stallions, bought up frequently at low prices 
m England, having little reputation there, and of less approved 
blood, thereby greatly contaminating the tried and approved stocks 
. which had long and eminently distinguished themselves for theii 
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UniB on thv torf, their lerTioes under the laddle, and aa Talnable 
cavalry horaea during the revolutionary war. In recommending 
renewed efforta to the Virginians, for the further improvement and 
preaervation of their atooK of blood horaea, the neceasity and im« 
portaace of the immediate publication of a Stitd Book (and of a 
kacing Calendar hereafter) cannot be overlooked. 

It ia the wish of the writer, that the tendency of thisf, and the fol- 
lowing pages, may excite a spirit and a desire for such a work, by 
showing that there are valuable materials extant, only requiring 
diligence and zeal to bring them to light, capable of being made up 
into a valuable publication on this subject. The want of such a 
work as a Stud Book, is now lamentably seen and felt in Virginia, 
where few pedigrees of any particular stock can be traced far back, 
before they are lost in the mazes of uncertainty and conjecture. It 
may safely be asserted that the stock of horses in Virginia never 
can arrive to that degree of improvement and perfection, and more 
particularly high value as to price, they otherwise would do, unless 
a. record of this kind is published and preserved, to be resorted to 
fbr a correct knowledge of their blood. In breeding for the turf 
and selling turf horses, blood is every thing ; as it has been found 
that particular strains or pedigrees of horses of this class, are re- 
markable for their speed and bottom, while others are miserably 
defective in these essential qualities of the race horse. A Stud 
Book and Racing Calendar will be a standing record, always ena. 
bling us to avoid the bad, and to cherish those particular strains of 
horses, that have established their good qualities for the turf. How 
has Virginia been injared in her racing stock by some particular 
stallions, bred in that state ? Potomac, lor instance, who, although 
they raced it well, yet being badly bred, propagated an inferior race 
of h6rses. 

Let me therefore, emphatically remind the breeder of the race 
horse to use great particularity and caution as to the stallions from 
which he breeds ; examine well into their pedigrees, and to the 
qualities of the stock from which they are descended ; as an ezpe- 
rience of more than a century in England has proven the fact, that 
where a stallion has been stained with an inferior or ** dunghill** 
cross, however remote in his pedigree, it is certain to lurk out and 
exhibit itself in his progeny, no matter how well he may have raced 
H himself. 

We should breed back as much as possible upon the good old 
stocks of Jolly Roger, Janus, Morton's Traveller, Fearnought, and 
Medley, of which I propose to give a particular account in the suc- 
ceeding pages. It has been well for us that the importation of 
stallions from England has long since ceased, and I hope never to 
see it revived again. The sod of the Beacon course (four miles and 
upwards) is now too little trod by the English race horse : short 
races with light weights are now too common ; the consequences 
are, that their stock of blood horses are rapidly losing that stamina 
and inherent goodness of constitution or stoutness, which enabled 
them in former days to carry high weights, and to support frequent 
and hard running. Fifteen or twenty years ago, the Virginians 
bred altogether from imported English stallions, and at that timt 
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also, there were more sportsmen on the turf; yet we have at this 
4ay better race horses, under less patronage, from American bred 
stallions, than at that daj. Does not this prove that by adhering 
to our own stock, and breeding from large highly formed, fail 
blooded stallions, that our turf horses will soon equal or exceed any 
in the world ? and as our race stock is considered stronger and more 
active, it wilj be found advisable to breed them for the saddle, plough 
or wagon. 

Jolly Roger J was the first horse that gave distinction to the racing 
stock of Virginia. His performances on the English turf, and that 
of his pedigree, are recorded in the name of ** Roger of the Vale.** 
After he was imported into this country he took the name by whi<ih 
he is now known ; he was foaled in 1741, and commenced covering 
in Virginia about the year 1748. He was got by Roundhead, who 
was by Flying Childers, who was by the Darley Arabian. The dam 
of Roundhead was the famous " plate** mare Roxana by the Bald 
Galloway, the dam of the celebrated racers and stallions Lath and 
Cade by the Godolphin Arabian. The dam of Jolly Roger was got 
by Mr. Crofl*s famous horse Partner, the best racer and stallion of 
his day, his grandam by Woodcock— Crofl*s Bay Barb; Makeless ; 
Brimmer ; Son of Dodsworth ; Burton Barb mare. 

Jolly Roger got many fine racers, stallions and brood mares, 
and is a favourite cross in the pedigree of the Virginia bred turf 
horse, and very justly too. 

Jolly Roger got Spanking Roger, out of the imported mare Jen- 
ny Dismal, and Longsdale out of an imported Monkey mare. 

Janus was a chesnut horse, foaled in England in 1746, and got 
by Janus, a bay horse foaled in 1738, full brother to Blank and 
Old England, being got by the Godolphin Arabian out of the fa- 
mous * Little Hartley mare* by Bartlett's Childers, son of the Dar- 
ley Arabian. 

Janus was imported into Virginia^by Mr. Mordecai Booth, of 
Gloucester county, Va. in the year 1752 ; his dam was got by old 
Fox, [whose name stood eminent in the English pedigree,] his 
grandam by the Bald G?.lloway. 

Althoug*n Janus partook of every cross in his pedigree calcula. 
ted for the distance turf horse, yet his stock were more remar)(a- 
ble for speed than bottom. Janus, from his shoulders back, was 
considered the most perfect formed horse ever seen in Virginia, 
by the most skilful connoisseurs ; he was remarkable for roundness 
of contour, strength of articulation, and indicating great powers 
and stamina in his whole conformation. 

His stock partook of these qualities in an eminent degree, and 
for thirty or forty years they were considered as a * peculiar stock,* 
as they invariably exhibited even in the third and fourth genera- 
tions from the old horse, the same compactness of form, strength 
and power. The Janus stock have exceeded all others in the Uni- 
ted States for speed, durability and general uniformity of |^ood 
form ; and more good saddle and harness horses have sprung from 
them than from any other stock. 
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propagated a stock equal in every quality to those of the stock 
(e^rotten by his sire. He was bied by Mr. Mead of Virginia, and 
foaled in 1774, and died in 1803, aged 23 years. 

As the pedigree on his dam's side is not generally known, I will 
here give it. The dam of Celer was ffot by the imported horse 
Aristotle, a brown bay, finely formed^ full 15 hands high, bred by 
Mr. Bladen and got by the Cullen Arabian, his dam by Crab, his 
grandam by Hobgoblin, great grandam by the Godolphin Arabian, 
out of a famous mare called White Cheeks. 

Morton's imported horse Traveller contributed in an eminent 
degree to the improvement of the turf stock of horses in Virginia 
He was a bay horse, foaled about the year 1748, and was a covers 
ing stallion at Richmond court house, Va. as early as the year 17£f4 
He was bred by Mr. Crofls, at Raby in Yorkshire (who was the for 
tunate breeder and owner of some of the first horses in England) 
and was got by his fanious horse Partner, who was a grandson of 
the Byerly Turk, and was himself the grandsire of King Herod. 
The dam of Traveller was by Bloody Buttocks (an Arabian) Grey, 
hound ; Makeless ; Brimmer ; Place's White Turk ; Dodsworth ; 
Layton Barb mare. Morton's Traveller was bred from the bes* 
running stock in England in that day : the fiunous Wetherington 
mare was full sister to Traveller ; she bred Shepherd's Crab and 
other capital racers. 

MortoiCa Traveller got Tryall and Yorick out of Blazella, im- 
ported, and Burwell's Traveller out of a Janus and Lycurgus ; al. 
so Lloyd's Traveller out of a Jenny Cameron, and Tristam Shandy 
out of a Janus, Ariel full brother to Partner, and Partner out o*f 
colonel Tasker's imported mare Selima. 

Partner was the best son of Morton's Traveller, proving to be 
not only a fine race horse, but a valuable stallion. He was foaled 
qbout the year 1755. Partner got Rockingham out of Nelson's im- 
ported mare Blossom, and Fitz Partner out of the dam of Celer and 
the celebrated horse Mark Anthony. 

Mark Anthont^s dam was by Othello, (a son of Mr. Parton's capi. 
tal English horse Crab) his grandam the imported mare Moll Bra- 
zons : she was sired by Spark, who was imported to this country 
by Governor Ogle, of Maryland, and was given to him by Lord 
Baltimore, who received him from Frederick, Prince of Wales. 

Mark Anthony was foaled about the year 1763, and did not ex- 
ceed fifteen hands in height, and was a horse of beauty and intrin. 
sic value, whether viewed as a racer or stallion. In the former 
character he wa» not excelled by any horse of his day, being 
'* remarkable for his swiftness," having at the same time good wind, 
enabling him to run four miles heats in good form. In the latter 
character he stood deservedly celebrated, and propagated a stock 
which were held in the highest estimation for their various valu. 
able qualities, whether for the turf, the saddle or the harness.— 
Mark Anthony got Collector out of a Centinel, and Monarch out 
of a thorough bred mare, and Romulus out of a Valiant. 

27 
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Yarick got Pilgrim out of a little Davie, and Baoephalus cmt of 
a Careless, and .mnius out of an Othello. 

BurweWs Traveller got SouthalPs Traveller out of an imported 
mare, and Camillus out of a Fearnought mare. 

Lloyd's Traveller got Leonidas out of a Morton's Traveller mare. 
Junius got Spanglojss out of a Jolly Roger mare. 

Fearnought holds the first claim prior to the day of Medley, and 
is therefore entitled to the palm in preference to any stallion that 
liad preceded him in giving the Virginia turf stock a standing equal 
to that of any running stock in the world. The blood which flow, 
ed in the veins of old Fearnought must have been peculiarly rich 
in those qualities that make up the conformation of the race horse, 
as not only the whole stock got by Fearnought run well, but also 
his sons and his grandsons were remarkable for generally getting 
good running stock. There was also strength and stamina univer- 
sally pervading the Fearnought stock, to which may be added good 
size, that made them the best distance horses of their day. The 
fact is that the Fearnoughts run well all distances, and the old 
horse stood higher than any other horse on the continent for get- 
ting racers ; and he got more of them than any other — he also was 
the sire of more fine stallions than any other horse of his day. 

Old Fearnought was bred by William Warren of England, and 
foaled in the year 1755. He came out of Mr. Warren's fine brood 
mare * Silvertail,* and was got by Regulus the best son of the Go- 
dolphin Arabian. Regulus, when six years old, won eight King's 
plates. He never was beat, being very superior to any horse of 
his day. 

Silvertail the dam of Fearnought, was foaled in 1738, and got 
by Heneage's Whitenose ; her dam by Rattle — Darley's Arabian — 
the old Child mare, got by Sir Thomas Gresley's bay Arabian out 
of Mr. Cook's Vixen, who was got by the Helmsly Turk, out of a 
Royal Barb mare. 

Fearnought was imported into this country by Col. Jn. Baylor, 
who advertised him in the year 1765, as " a bright bay, 15 hands 
3 inches high, remarkably strong and active, and the full brother 
to the late Mr. Warren's invincible horse Careless." Old Fear, 
nought died in the fall of 1776, at the age of 21 years. 

Ajnong other capital stallions and racers, he got the following, 
viz : — 

Nonpareil, out of a Janus mare. 

Nimrod, out of a Partner. 

America, out of a Jolly Roger. 

Regulus out of the imported mare Jenny Dismal. 

Godolphin, full brother to Regulus. 

Shakspeare, out of an import^ Cub mare. 

Gallant, out of a Stateley mare. 

Shakspeare, out of an imported Shakspeare mare. 

Apollo, out of an imported Cullin Arabian mare. 

Harris's Eclipse, out of Baylor's imported Shakspeare mare. 

Laurel, out of a Fearnought. 

Matchless, out of Sober John. 

King Herod, out of an Othello. 
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Whjnot, out of ftn Othello. 

Dandridge*s Fearnought, out of— ■ 

Symmoa* Wildair, out of a Jolly Roger, who proved to bo tlio 
best son of old Fearnought. 
Wildair got^ 

Commutation, out of a Yorick mare. 

Highflyer, out of a Yorick mare. 

Chanticleer, out of a Pantaloon mare. 
Chanticleer, the best son of Wildair, got^ 

Magog, out of a Wildair. 

Prestley, [full sister to Magog,] the dam of Wilkes* Madison 

Cornelia, the dam of Mr. Randolph's Gracchus. 

The stock of old Medley may justly be ranked as among the most 
remarkable and valuable that have ever signalized themselves on a 
Virginia race course. This stock of horses lacked nothing but 
size to have made the best racers in the world ; and yet their want 
of size was not manifested on the turf: as their ability to carry 
weight exceeded that of any other stock ; they were also remarka- 
ble for good wind or bottom, for fine limbs and good eyes, than 
other race of horses that have been bred in Virginia. These quali- 
ties resulted in this stock [and were more peculiar to them Uian to 
any other,] from the close proximity of the points of the hips to the 
shoulder, from the unconunon solidity of their bones, the close tex- 
ture of their sinews, and the bulk and substance of their tendons, 
which always enabled them to carry the highest weights, and to 
endure the greatest stress on their bodily powers. To these quali. 
ties may be added their uncommon purity of blood, derived from 
their sire old Medley, who was one of the purest blooded horses 
ever bred in England. 

Oimcrack the sire of Medley, was one of the most remarkable 
horses of his day in England. He was a grey, and called the ** lit- 
tie grey horse Gimcrack," foaled in 1760, got by Cripple, a son 
of the Godolphin Arabian. Gimcrack was one of the severest 
running and hardest bottomed horses that ever ran in England ; 
although small, yet his ability to carry weight was very great, for 
he frequently gave the odds as high as 28 pounds, and he con- 
tinned on the turf until 11 years of age, thereby showing his un- 
common hardiness of constitution and firmness of limbs which he 
richly transmitted into the veins of Medley. Gimcrack at four 
years old won seven 502. plates, 4 miles ; also in 1765, at 4 miles, 
501 ; also 1000 guineas, 250 guineas forfeit. He beat the Duke of 
Cumberland's Drone, 4 miles for 500 guineas, giving him 21 lbs. 
In 1766 he was sent to France, and in 1767 returned to Ehigland, 
and won in that year, four 50/. plates, 5 miles. In 1768, two 50Z. 
plates and the silver bowl. He beat Mr. Vernon's Barber for 300 
guineas giving him 38 lbs. in 1770. He beat Lord Rockingham's 
Tacho for 3000 guineas, giving him 28 lbs ; also Lord Rockingham's 
Pilgrim for the whip and 200 guineas, the whip e^qual to the gui. 
neas. Gimcrack Was then 10 years of age. Earl Grosvenor had 
two portraits taken of Gimcrack. That of Gimcrack preparing to 
start is reckoned excellent of its kind. The two portraits, it is 
■aid, represent this horse in different shades of grey ; the iron 
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mf of his yoath, and the hoary white of his old age. Gimcrack 
had acquired such fame and celebrity that his last proprietor left 
faim a length of time at Tattersal's for the inspection of the 
public. 

The dam of Medley was Arminda, by Snap, (full sister to Papil. 
Ion, the dam of Sir Peter Teazle, the best in England.) Medley 
acquired his beautiful symmetry and proportions nrom Snap, who 
was a horse of great beauty and justness of proportion, strong, 
vigorous, and muscular, and was upon an equality as a racer, if not 
superior to any horse of his time. Medley was imported to this 
couiitry by MiUcomb Hart, in the year 1785. Among many other 
distinguished racers and stallions. Medley got the following, viz : 

Boxer, out of a Fearnought mare. 

Opernico, out of a Lindmy Arabian mare. 

Quicksilver, out of a Wildair. 

Young Medley, out of a Blue and all Black. 

Melzar, out of a Wildair. 

Lamplighter, out of a Longsdale. 

Fitz-MwUey, out of a Dandridge Fearnought mare. 

Gimcrack, out of an Ariel. ■ 

Bellair, out of a Yorick. 

Bellair may justly be distinguished as the best son of old Medley, 
not only as being upon an equality as a racer, but as having got more 
fine stallions, racers, and brood mares, and as being decidedly the 
best bred son of his distinguished sire. Bellair partook of the best 
blood that has been highly valued in Virginia, viz: of Morton's 
Traveller through Yorick, Fearnought, Partner, Mark Anthony, &c. 
Colonel Tasker's famous running mare Selima, that was the dam of 
Partner, was the great grandam of Bellair ; and I will here take 
occasion to correct an error in the pedigree of this celebrated mare, 
as it has prevailed for more than thirty years in all the published 
pedigrees which I have seen of Bellair. Col. Taflker's Selima, is 
represented to have come out of a mare called Snap Dragon, by 
Snap ; this is a manifest error : the Godolphin Arabian, who sired 
Selima, died in 1753 ; Snap was foaled in 1750 and did not com- 
mence covering until 6 years old, hence the first Snap mares were 
not foaled till 1757, 4. years after the Godolphin was dead. Col. 
Tasker's Selima was bred by Lord Godolphin, and came out of a 
mare by Old Fox, that was the dam of Daphne, and also of the 
celebrated running horse Weasel, that was the property of Lord 
Rockingham ; the grandam of Selima by Flying Childers, — Make- 
less — ^Tafiblet Barb^Natural Barb mare. 

I would urge upon the breeders of the Virginia Turf Horse to 
take in, in their different crosses, as much of the blood of old Med. 
ley and Bellair as possible, to give their stock firm limbs, very much 
needed at this time, as the Virginia race horses of the present day 
train off the turf too early. 

The following letter appropriate to the present subject, is from 
that eminent breeder and sportsman Col. John Tayloe, formerly of 
Mount Airy, Virginia, now of Washington City. 

<* In reply to your favour, I shall be happy if any information I 
am able to give you in regard to old Medley, and such of his stock 
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M I aave owned, ean be of ioirice to Ton. Old Medley was im- 
ported to this countrj about the year 17o5, was owned by Mr. Mai- 
comb Harti and stood at Hanover Court House. He was one of 
the most beautiful horses I ever saw. I cannot at this remote period 
pretend to describe him further than he was a grey horse of the 
finest proportions and not more than 14 1-2 to 15 hands high. I 
}\aTe always esteemed him one of the best horses ever imported into 
the United States, and concur with you in opinion that his stock 
is decidedly the best we have had. His colts were the best racers 
of their day, although they were generally small ; but their limbs 
were remarkably fine, and they were distinguished for their ability 
to carry weight. I owned some of the best of his colts. Bellair 
and Calypso I bred; Grey Diomed.and Quicksilver, I purchased 
from the profits which I realized from their successful performances 
on the turf. I have reason to hold Medley in grateful remembrance. 

" As respects Bellair, he was strong built and rather stout, good 
eyes and remarkable fine bony legs : rather above fifteen hands. 
I do not think his bottom was surpassed by any horse on record ; 
if ever he locked his antagonist I felt confident of success. When 
he ran with Mr. Randolph's Gimcrack, he was in excessive bad 
order, afler a long journey, in bad weather, from Maryland,— 
they ran three 4 mile heats, in each of which Bellair mended, and 
was not beat far. I refused 500 guineas for him immediately afler 
the race. 

"I concur with you respecting the old Virginia stock, which 
should not be lost.** 

Having given an account of Col. Tasker*8 imported mare Solima, 
it may not here be improper to add that of Carter Braxton's ira. 
ported mare Kitty Fisher : as those two mares bred more fine stock 
in Virginia than any other imported mares brought to this country ; 
it being well known to the sportsmen and breeders for the turf, 
that some of the highest formed racers and stallions bred in that 
State were descended from those two mares. 

Kitty Fisher was a* gray mare foaled in 1755, and imported by 
Carter Braxton in the fall of 1759. She was bought by Mr. Brax- 
ton, at New Market, England, in the spring of 1759, being then 
the property of the Marquis of Granby, and stood at the time en . 
gaged in a sweepstake for 3600/. for three years old fillies ; but tho 
Marquis being abroad with the British armies, he was allowed to 
withdraw himself from his racing engagements, and directed all his 
running stock to be sold. At the side she was purchased as above 
and sent over to this country. She was got by Cade, (one of the 
finest sons of the Godolphin Arabian) her dam by the CuUen Ara. 
bian, out of the famous mare Bald Charlotte. (Bald Charlotte was 
a high bred mare, of the finest form and winner of King's plates.) 

Kitty Fisher was trained in this country and run, and won easily 
several matches. 

' It is peculiarly pleasing to recur to those periods in Virginia, 
when the blooded horse held such a high place in the estimation 
of the people ; when men the most distinguished for their wealth, 
their tadents or patriotism, were seen vying with each other who 

27* 
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should import the finest blood horse* or mares drom Etiglaiid, oi 
raise them from those already imported. It was the object of the 
writer, in the preceding^ pages, to call up those periods to review, 
and give an account of the most valuable stallions and mares, from 
wbicSi the Virginia stock were bred during those times, hoping it 
will serve to animate the breeders of the present day, and stimulate 
them to emulate their ancestors in their zeal and success in rearing 
the blood horse. 

Jti$tice, a chesnut horse, fifteen hands high. Was bred by Wm. 
Manby, of Gloucestershire, England, and got by Regulus out of the 
Bolton Sweepstakes. Justice covered in Prince George county, 
Virginia, in 1761. 

Othello, a beautiful black, fifteen hands high, very strong was 
got by Mr. Panton*s Crab, in England, out of the Duke of Somer. 
set's favorite brood mare. Othello covered in Virginia, on James' 
River, in 1761, and was a most capital stallion. He got Selim and 
the dam of Mark Anthony. 

Crawford J a fine dapple gfey, 15 hands high, was bred by his 
royal highness the Duke or Cumberland, and got by his Arabian. 
Covered in Virginia in 1762. 

Juniper, a fine bay, 15 hands one inch high, foaled in 1753, was 
got by Babraham, one of the best sons of the Godolphin Arabian. 
The dam of Juniper by the Stamford Turk, &c. Juniper covered 
in Charles City, Va. in 1762, and was an excellent stallion. He is 
a remote cross in the Virginia pedigree. 

Ranter, a beautiful bay, 15 hands high, foaled in 1755, imported 
into Virginia in 1762, by Wm. S. Wadmsn. He was got by Dimple, 
a son of the Godolphin Arabian ; the dam of Ranter by old Crab, 
Bloody Buttocks, &c. Ranter stood in Stafford County, Va. in 
1753, and is an old cross in our pedigrees. 

ArUtotU, brown bay, 15 hands high, got by the Cullen Arabian, 
his dam by old Crab, &c. Aristotle was one of the finest and 
highest formed horses imported into Virginia in his day ; he pro. 
pagated a most valuable stock for the time he lived, having died 
shortly after coming into Virginia. He stood at Berkely, Charles 
City county, in 1764. 

Bucephalua, brown bay, 15 1.2 hands high, foaled in 1758, was 
got by Sir Matthew Wetherton's horse lK>cust, his dam by Old 
Cade, Partner, &c. Bucephalus was a very strong horse, and stood 
at Tappahannock, Va. in 1765. 

David, a bay horse, 15 hands high, well made, very active, and 
descended from the best stock in England. Stood in Virginia 
in 1765. 

Dotterell, a high formed horse, 15 1-2 hands high, a powerful 
strong boned horse, was got by Changeling, his dam by a son of 
Winn*s Arabian, &c. Changeling was one of the finest horses in 
England of his day. Dotterell stood in Westmoreland county, Va. 
in 1766, 

Merry Tom, a beautiful bay, 4 feet 11 inches high, he was get 
by Regulus, (one of the best sons of the Grodolphin Arabian,) his 
dam by Locust, a son of Crab, his g^andam by. a son of Flying 
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Citildfin, ^be. In 176S, he won 900 gaineais swee{Mstak«s at Rich, 
mond ; in 17S3, he won 502. at Dnrbam, and the noblemen and 
pnentlemen's subscription at Cupar, in Scotland. Merry Tom stood 
m FHnce Greom oounty, in 1767 ; he was the sire of the noted 
horse Smiling Tom. 

SterltTtfj a fine dapple grey, foaled in 1763, was got by ^he Bell, 
size Anrbian, (wMeh Mr. J. Simpson ofibred 1500 guineas for,) out 
of Mr. Simpson's Snake mare ; she was got by Snake, a son of the 
Lister Tui^lc, out of the Duke of Cumberland's famous mare, the dam 
of Cato. Sterling traces down to the famous old mare bred by Mr. 
Crofls at Raby, in Yorkshire, and sold to the Duke of Cleveland. 
Steriing was a very fine horse, and became fkmous as a valuable 
foal getter. He was owned by Wm. Evans, and stood in Surry 
county, Va. in 1768. He did not exceed 15 1.3 hands in height. 

Lathi a bay horse, 15 hands one inch high, strong and bony, was 
got by Shepherd's Crab, his dam by Lath, a son of the Godolphin 
Arabian, Slc. Lath was landed in this country in 1768, and won 
that year the 50Z. weight for age plate, at New Market, on long 
bland. In 1769 he won the Jockey Club purse of 1002 at Phila. 
delphia, beating the then best running horses in that State and 
from Maryland. In 1770, he also won the lOOZ. plate at the same 
place. In 1771, he won the 1002. plate at New Market, and never 
was beat but onee, when he ran out of condition. Lath was de. 
seended fVom the most valuable blood in England, and contributed 
in an eminent degree to the improvement of the stock of horses of 
his day. 

Whirligigi was a dark bay 15 hands high, and was imported from 
England in the year 1773. He was got by Lord Portmore's bay 
horse Captain, (a son of young Cartouch,) his dam by the Devon, 
shire Blacklegs, son of Flying Cbilders, &c. In April 1769, when 
this fine horse was rising six years old, his owner received forfeit 
of 1000 guineas from Rapid ; the same year he beat Volunteer, for 
200 gumeas. In October 1770, he beat Warwickshire Wag for 
100 guineas ; and the same year he beat Atrides for 100 galneas, 
Slc, Whirligig stood to mares in Halifax county, N. C. in the 
year 1777. 

Sclim. This beautiful and valuable stallion was a dark bay, a 
little rising 1 5 hands high, was got by Othello, (commonly cidled 
Black and all Black,) whose sire was old Crab. The dam of Selim 
was a beautiful mare of that name, got by the Godolphin Arabian, 
and full sister to the celebrated horse Babraham of England. Se. 
lim was a tried and approved racer, and a stallion of deserved 
celebrity. He stood in Virginia from the year 1770 to 1780, and 
propagated a valuable race of horses. 

A retrospect t)f the older stallions of Virginia, evinces the im- 
portant fact that they did not exceed from 15 to 15 1.2 hands in 
height ; and yet Virginia in those days had a stock of horses equal 
tb any In the world. They were remarkable for substance or fine 
stamina. . This stock of horses was the inunediate descendants of 
the best Arabian, Barb, or Turkish blood which had been ear1> 
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imported into England firom Oriental omintries, «nd hat exhibited 
a degeneracy as to nibstauce or stamina, in proportion as it has 
been removed from this elder foreign blood. 

The above stallions were the descendants of Oriental stock, as 
well as Janus and Fearnoaght, [who were the grandsons of the 
Godolphin Arabian.] Daring the days of those horses and their 
offspring, Virginia was famed for her fine saddle horses, and their 
weights on the turf was 144 lbs. for aged horses : now it is pro. 
verbial that the blood horse of Virginia rarely produces a fine sad- 
dle horse, nor have they a single turf horse capable of running four 
miles in good time with their former weight. All their good races 
are now made by young horses carrying light weight, say from 90 
to 103 lbs. 

The same retrospect of the English stock discloses the samo 
facts : Lawrence remarks, that a ** retrospect seems to evince great 
superiority in the foreign horses of former times, many of the best 
English racers in these days, beinff the immediate descendants, on 
both sides, of Arabs, Barbs, or Turks, or their sires and dams. That 
union of substance and action, which was to be met with in for 
mer days, has been of late years still more .scarce." 

As evidence of the correctness of .Lawrence's opinion, it may 
be adduced that the established weights on the English turf, in 
former days were increased to 166 lbs. and it was during this pe- 
riod that their horses continued to improve both in substance and 
speed, and notwithstanding the great weight of 168 lbs. they had 
to carry, they ran four miles from 7 minutes 30 seconds to 7 min- 
utes 50 seconds. From the days of Eclipse, the weights were gnu 
dually reduced, and have been brought down to 119 lbs. and on no 
track exceeding 133 lbs. Yet there is not a racer now in England 
able to run his distance in as good time as they were in former 
days with their high weights. 

The present rage for breeding horses to a great height should 
not be so much attended to as obtaining the requisite substance, 
and from the above list we see that from 15 to 15 1-2 hands in 
height, has combined with it that necessary union of substance 
and action which enabled the horses in former times to run in 
such fine form and carry such high weights.. The most obvious 
way to insure this desirable substance or stamina in our stock, is 
to mcrease the weights of the turf to the old standard, and not to 
permit colts to start in public until four years old. The great su- 
periority of the elder English race horses is in part to be attribu- 
ted to the favorable circumstance of their not having started in 
public until five or six years old. This delay has the obvious fa- 
vorable effect of enabling the bulk and substance of their limbs and 
inferior joints to become strong in proportion to their weight, and 
their whole tendinous system consolidated and firm. Flying Chil 
ders, Bay Bolton, Brocklesby, Betty, Bonny Black, Buckhunter, 
the famous Carlisle gelding, Eclipse, and a great number of others, 
did not race in public until five a.nd six years old ; and they were 
racers of the highest eminence for performance and heavy weight, 
of any on record in the English annals of the turf. 
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The fint step towardi an American Stad Beok or collecting an 
account of our blood horses, is to ascertain the number of stal- 
lions imported from England, with their pedigrees annexed, be. 
cause it is to the Importation of horses and mares from that king, 
dom, that we are indebted not only for the foundation of our stock 
of Turf Horses, but for their present value. There is not a pedigree 
of a single blood horse or mare in this country, but what goes in 
STery cross directly or remotely back to English stock. 
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A. 

ABELIKO, g. c. by Dragon, dun CelerrimB. 

1804. Jobn Hooma*. 

ACQUITTAL, by Timoleon, dam (dttm of Bolivar) by Sir Hal, &«. 

William Wynne. 
ACTEON, ch. h. by Dandridge'a Fearnought, dam [' ' •"" 

m bv iniD^ Jollv Roaer. out of an imo^L. ,, «,„- 

Thoi. WoolridgB. 



PEON, ch. h. by Dandridge'a Fearnought, dam [by imp'dj Feamoi^t, 

S'. Ham by impM Jolly Roger, out of on imp^d mare, dtc- 
hesterfield, Va. 171!. Thot WoolridgB. 



c. by Kosciusko, dam Arlleea. 



lit of Kilty Fisbet. 

1799. Kltholas Wynni 

ADELINE, b. £ Oj Henry, dam by Old Oicar, g. dam the Maid of Ni 

tbumberland, &c. Hew Jersey. J. Vandiie. 

bf. m. by Spraad Eagle— Whistle Jacket— Rockingha- 

Old Cub, tc. 

1806. . John Taylo 

— YouHo, by TopgallBiit, r"" " ' "'■ " "" " ---•■--■ 



1809. JohnTaylo 

ADGLA, b. t. by Ratlei, dam young Adeline. 

ADELAIDE, b. f. by Thornton's Ratter, d 

ADRIA. bTV In Pacific, dam Oceana. 

1831. 
ADMIRAL NELSON, [in^'i] b. h. by Johp BtiU, di 

—Cypher, te. 

Foaled 1795. Wniiam Lighlfool. 

AFIUCAn, bl. h. by Careless, dam by Lloyd's Traveller, gr. dam by 

OlheUo. 

Flaibush, 1788. A- Giles. 

AriNES, or the Thr^mare, by Bellair, dam by Wildair, gr. dam by 

Fearnought, &c. William Thrift. 
b. m. by Sir Solomon, (by Tickle Toby,) her dam Yomi|; 

Romp, by Duroe, g. dam Romp, by fmp'd] Messsnger. 

1833. Gen Colot 

38 
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INVELINA, [Jfmp*d}h. m. Presented by Mr. O'KcIly in 1799 to Col. J. 

Tayloe, she was by Anvil out of 0*KelIy*s famous mare Augusta by 

Eclipse. Sold Co!. Alston of S. Carolina. 
iPOLLO, dk. b. h. by Old Fearnought, dam Spotswood*s [Imp'd] CuHer 

Arabian mare. 

1777. Richard Elliott. 

iPPARITION, [Unp^d] b. c. by Spectre, dam yoang Cranberry, (bred by 

Earl Grovesnor,) by Thunderbolt out of Cranberry, by Sir Peter, 

&c. [Imp'*d] into New- York. 
AKABIAN Linpsat's or Ranger, presented by the Emperor of Morocco to 

the captain of an English vessel, and landed in the West Indies * • 

there he broke three of bis I^s, and was made a present to a gentle- 

man from Connecticut, where he went by the name of Ranger. 

Captain Lindsay was sent by General Lee, in 1777-8, who purchased 

him and brought fiim to Vhginia. See American Farmer, vol. f 

page 223. 

-JoifEfl*. A dapple grey 15 hands high, black legs, mane and 



tail. Selected in Tunis by Major Stith, American Consul there, and 
piwchased for Commodore Jacob Jones of the United States Navy. 
See American Farmer, vol. 10. page 127. 

Selim, g. h. presented by Murad B^ to the late Gen. Sir F 



Abercrombie, and after his death he became the property of Com- 
modore Barron, of whom he was purchased, and aiterwards lold 
and carried to Kentucky. 

1815. John Tayloe. 

-Winter's. Was captured during the last war, (1814,) then 



one year dd, b^ the privateer Grampus, of Baltimore, on board the 
brig Doris, his Majes^*s transport. No. 650, on his passage from 
Senegal in Africa, to Portsmouth, England, and was intended as a 

E resent for the then Prince Regent, late king of England, lliis 
orse was sold, and purchased by E. J. Winter, member of Con- 
gress, from the State of New- York. This Arabian is now white, and 
about four feet nine inches high. 

'Bagdad. Was purchased by George Barclay, Esq. of New- 



York, from Hassana de Gris, Minister to England from Tripoli, who 
Imported him to England, as a horse of the purest Arabian blood : he 
was purchased by a Company in Nashville, Tennessee, for f 8,000. 

1823. 
-BussoRA. [Irm*d] from the land of Job, for which |4,000 



was paid. Stood at New- York. 

-Ballesteros, dk. br. formerly the property of Ferdinand 



King of Spain, and still bears the Royal Mark. When the French 
Army got possession of Madrid, the steed belonging to the King ol 
Spain, was taken by the Spanish nobles, carried to Cadiz and there 
sold. Amongst others was young Ballesteros — he became the pro- 
perty of Richard S. Hackley, Esq. Consul at that place, who dis 
posed of him to Captain Sii^leton, of Philadelphia, who. brought 
nim to this country, and sold him to Thomas Guy of Richi!nond, Ya. 
he got some colts in the State of Delaware. 
Broad Rock, Ya. 1816. WiUiam Ball. 

-Arabarb, bl. limped] by Col. Lear, a larpe strong horsR, 



well proportioned but not handsotae ; he was the sire of the dam ol 
Fairfax. Col. Lear. 

ARABIA, bl. h. by Old Janus, from a blood mare by an [/mp*4f} Horse. 
Cumberland Cy. Va. 1777. Thomas Afoody. 

' Felix, ch. m. by Arab, dam by Shylock. 

Thomas T TabU 
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ARAB, b. h. by Sir Aichy, dam Bet Bounce, by Sir Haiiy. 

Brunswick Cy. Va. 1829. ' 

ARATUS, b. b. by Director, dam (Star's dam) by Sir Harry, g. dam by 
Sattram, &.c. (dead.) 

J. J. Harrison. 
ARABELLA, br. £ by Arab, dam by Virginian, g. dam by Old Sir Archy. 

1827. 

■ by Dare Devil, dam a Clockfast mare. 

Richmond, 18'23. Samuel McCraw. 

ARCHER, f/mp'd.] A bay horse got by Flageigill, dam sister to Crassus, 
by Eclipse, Young Cade, Rib^ Partner, Greyhound, &.c. 
Virginia, 1802. T. Reeves. 

ARCH DUKE, r/mpW.] A brown bay got by Sir Peter Teazle, dam Ho- 
ratio by Old Eclipse — Countless by Blaiik. 
Richmond, 1803. John Banks. 

ARCHIBALD, [/mp'cH bred by the Duke of Hamilton, and foaled in 1801. 
Me was got by Walnut son of Highflyer, his dam the bay Javelin 
mare, her dam Young Flora, sister to Spadille by Highflyer, &,c. 

William Smalley. 
ARCH DUCHESS, by Sir Archy, dam Duchess. (Blind.) 

Jonn Randolph. 
ARCHY SIR, (Benehans) by Old Sir Archy, dam by Eagle, gr. dam [by 
Jmp^d] Druid, g. g. dam by Old Mark Anthony. 

[Neal*s] by Old Sir Archy, dam Virginia. 

J. Jackson. 

Minikin, b. f. by Sir Archy, dam Young Minikin. 

John Randolph. 

- — Gret, (See Grey Archy.) 

ARIADNE, [by Imp'd] Citizen, dam by Blank. 

Col. Holcombe. 

^by Bedford, dam Mambrino. 

J. Hoomes. 
— — ^by Ball's Florizelle, dam Thunderclap, (bred by Mr. Wick- 
ham, Richmond,) g. dam Ariadne, by Bedford. 
ARIEL, b. f. by Young Contention, dam Kilty [by Jmp^dj Whip. 

Georgia, 1830. Charles A. Rudd. 

—(brother to Partner,) by Morton's Traveller, dam Col. Task- 

er's Selinia, &.c. 
Richmond Cy. Va. 1754. 

— ^(or Eriel,) by American Eclipse, dam Empress by Financier. 

^y Old Tanner, dam by Galloway's Selira, g. dam an [/mjp'd] 



Maryland, 1782. 
ARIETTA, b. m. by Virginian, dam by Shylock. 
ARION, ch. h. by Polyphemus, dam Leeds, gr. dam by Traveller out of 

[Imp^d] mare Pocahontas. 

Spencer Ball. 
ARISTOTLE, [Imp^d] b. h. by the Cullen Arabian, his dam by Old Crab, 

g. dam by Hobgoblin, Godolphiu Arabian, &c. 

Charles City Cy. Va. 1764 Hodgkin. 
5. jn. by Aristotle, dam an [Imp^d] mare from Lord Cullen's 

Stud. 
ARMINDA, by Medley, dam by Bolton, gr. dam Sally Wright by Yorick. 

1790. J. Hoomes. 

ARIMINNA, by Brimmer, dam Peyton Randolph's Lovely Lass, &,c. 
ARRAKOOKER, Imp'd] br. by Drone, out of a Chatsworth mare, her dam 

by Engineer— Drone by Herod. 

Foaled, 1789. Imported by Dr. Tate. 

28* 
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ARRAKOOKRESS, cb. m. by Arrakooker, dam Young Hope by Dio- 

mede, d&c. 
ARTLESS, b. m. by a son of [Imp*d] Bedford, dam a Ratth de Cashe by 

Terror, he by Janus, &.c. 

S. Carolina^ 1809. * Harrison. 

ASPACIA, gr. m. by fiellair, dam PoUy Peachem. 

1795. J. Tayloe. 

ASSIDUOUS, \by /ffip*inWonder, dam by American Eagle. 
ATLAS, b. h. [6^ .^*tf] Ranter, dam [by Inq>*d] Lansdale out of an 

Imported mare. 

Bait. Cy. 1787. M. Nestor. 

ATLANTIC, (bred by T. B. HiU,) by Archy, dam by Phoenix. (Broke 

down young.) 
ATALANTA, ch. f. by Old Slouch, dam Brilliant mare. 

South Carolina, 1791. Wm. Alston. 

-— -b. m. by Hart's {Tmp*d\ Medley, dam Pink by Old Mark An- 
thony, g. dam by Jolly Ro^r, &,c. 

1787. ' James Blick. 

-by Sir Harry, dam by Melzar son of Medley, &c. 



— ^-. ;-by Dictator, dam Duchess by Hero, &,c. 

^by Lindsay's Arabian, dam E^tty Fisher by Regulus. 

b. f. by Roanoake, dam Young Minikin, &c. 

J. Randolph. 
ATTALUS, b. c. by Pacotaligo, dam Miss Crawler by Crawler — ^MebEar, 

&c. 
AUGUSTA, [In^'d] by Sattram, dam by Wildair— Clockfast- -Apollo— 

Janus — Jolly Roger, &c. 

Foaled, 1802. Wmiam Rives. 

AURORA, ^r. m. by Gov. Lloyd's Yintzun, dam Pandora by Grey Dio* 

mede. Thomas Emery. 

b . £ by Aratus, dam Paragon [by Imp^d] Buzzard. 



j^by Imp^d] Honest John, dam Zelippa by Old Messenger- 
Bay Richmond, &c. 

•by Oscar, dam Pandora. 



b y Marplot, dam Camilla by Percy. 

Richard A. Rapley. 
AURELIA, [Imp^d] by AnviUe, dam Augusta by Eclipse, Herod, Bajazett, 
&c. 1800. 

g r. f. by Winter's Arabian, dam Sophy Winn by Blackburn's 
Whip. 
AURA, b. f. by Roanoake, dam Amy Robsart 

J. Randolph. 
AURINE, br. f. by Whip, dam Arrakookress. 

AUTOCRAT, [Imp*d] gr. h. sixteen and a half hands high, by Grand 
Duke, dam Olivetta, (by Sir Oliver,) g. dam Scotini by Delphini, 
Scotta by Eclipse, dLc. Grand Duke by Arch Duke out of Hand- 
maid by John Bull, &>c. 
Foaled, 1822. 



6ABRAHAM. [by /mp'<q Juniper, dam CoL Tasker's [Imp*d\ Selima,&^c 
Philadelphia, 1780. Jacob Hitttheimer. 

BACCHUS, b. c. by Sir Archy, dam by Rattler, (by Shark,) g. dam by 
Wildair. Wilkmsoc. 
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BADGER, llmp'*d] gr. h. l^ Bosphotus, (a son of Babraham) dam by Black 

and all Black — Flying Coilders, &.c. 

N. Carolina, 1777. Gov. Eden. 

— — [6y Imp*d] Badger, damby GaDoway*8 Sdim out of an imp?d 

mare by Spou 

Maryland, 1806. Benjamin Ogle. 

BAGDAD, (See Arabian Bagdad.) 

BAINBRIDGE, [^ Inut*d] Dion, dam CampbelPs grey mare, bred in Ma- 
ryland, got by Marcus and her dam by Moscow. (Died at 5 or 6 

years old.) 
BAJAZETT, [imp^d] by toe Godolphin Arabian, dam by Whitefoot— 

Leedsman — ^Moonah — Barb Mare. 

174a 
— — — (LnTLE Devil,) by Dare Devil, dam Miss Fauntleroy. 

1801. John Tayloe. 

(YouwQ,) b. h. by Bajazett, dam a Janus mare, (bred by B. 

Moore, N. Carolina.) ' 

King and Queen, Ya. 1774. 
BALD EAGLE, b. c. by Spread Eagle, dam Broadnax by Old Janus, &c. 

J. Breckenridge. 

by American Eclipse, dam Lady Ligbtfoot 

BALLT SHANNON, by Wedding Day, dam Miss fauntleray. 

1801. J. Tayloe. 

BALL HORIfET, h. by Black and all Black, dam Rosetta by Sbylock. 
BALLESTEROS, (See Arabian Ballesteros.) 
BANGO SEIB, by Bedford dam, dam of Byron by Archy. 

R. Benehan. 

BARONET, limped] b. h. by Virtumnus son of Eclipse, his dam Penulti 

ma by Snap— Old Cade — Childers, &c. 

This horse was imp*d into New- York with PotSos mare, the gr. 

dam of Am. Ecbpse. 
BAREFOOT, [Imp^d) was by Traimp, (be by Dick Andrews out of a Go- 

hanna mareO dam Rosamond by Buzzard out of Roseberry, sister of 

Huby and Tartar by Phenomenon out of Miss West by Matchem, 

&c Sold in En^and for over |12,000. 

Foaled 1820. [Snp^d\ by Sir Isaac Coffin, 1825-6. 
BARBARA, b. f by Roanoake, dam Wakefield. 
BARONESS, b. m. by Potomac, dam bv Young Baionet, gr. dam [by vnp^d] 

Bedford, g. g. dam [byimp^d] Shark, &c. 
BARON BOSTROP, gr. c. by Roanoake, dam Miss Ryland. 

1825. J. Randolph. . 

BARON TRENCK, by Sir Archy, dam by Old Gaiatin, g. dam [Jmp^d] by 

Gov. Tel&ir oi Georgia. 

Wm. T<frrell. (Georgia.) 
BASHAW, b. h. [by Ivyf^d] Wildair, dam De Lancey*s [Imp'd] Cub mare. 

New Jersey. 
M ake, dk. ch. [by /mpV] Bashaw, Imp*d Jolly Rogpr, Aris- 
totle, Merrypintle, &c. dam an Imp'd mare firom Lord Cullen^s 

Stud. 
BAY RICHMOND, [Inyfd] by Feather, dam Matron by the Cullen Ara- 
bian, Bart!ett*8 Childers, &c 

1769. 
BAY BOLTON, by Bolton, which was bred by the Earl of Northumber- 
land, and owned by William Ligbtfoot of Charles City Cy. Va. dam 

[Imp^d] Blossom. 
BAY COLT, [Imp'd] a dk. b. got by Highflyer, dam by Eclipse from Yoi'og 

Cade, which was the dam of Vauxhall, also dam of Dulcina, &,c. 
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(Imported by Wm. Barksdale.) 

Manchester, Ya. 1797. Jos. Strange. 

-(Sold by John Baylor,) [by Inq>*d] Tup, dam by Old Shark, 



Dyj 
g. dam Betsy Frmgle by Fearnought. 

-Mare, by ^dford, dam by Old Cade, g. dam by Hickman*s 



Independence. 

J. Broadus. 
BAY YANKEE, by President, dam Cora by Obscurity. 
BAY BETT, b. m. by Ratler, dam b. ra. bred by Isaac Duckett of Mary- 
land in 1809, got by Dr. Thornton's [Imp^d] horse Clifden, her dam 
by Richard HaU*6 Tom by imported Eclipse. 

Gen. C. Irvine. 
BAY MARIA, b. f. by American Eclipse, dam Lady Lightfoot, &c. 

1831. 
BAY DOLL, by Sans Culotte, out of the dam of Spot. 

J. Randolph. 
BEAUT Y,b.£ by Ravenswood, dam Everlasting. 

John Randolph. 

b. m. by Diomede, dam Vurginia, fiiU sister of Desdemona. 

J. M. Selden. 
BECCA JOLLY, ch. f. by Sir William, dam by Ragland's Diomede, gr. 

dam {by Imp^d] Dion. 
BEDFORD, [Imp'd] by Dungannon, (he by Eclipse,) dam Fairy by High- 
flyer, Fairy Queen by Young Cade, 6lc. 
Bowling Green, Ya. 1792. John Hoomes. 

(Bland's) [by Jmp'd] Bedford, dam Pandora by Bellair. 

^Mare, [by Imp^d] Bedford, dam by imported Dare Devil. 

Foaled, 1810. Greensyille, Ya. Thomas Spencer. 

Mare, (Old) [by /)np'c2] Bedford, dam by irapM Coeur de 



Lion — Fortuna by Wildair, &.c. 

R. K. Meade. 

b. h.*by Consul, dam [by In^^d] Bedford. 

Shepherds. 

BEDLAMITE, b. m. by Cormorant, dam Madcap — Arvil, &c. 

1799. J. Tayloe. 

— ch. c. by Janus, dam by Young Frenzy. 

J. Randolph. 
BEGGAR GIRL, by Sir Archy. 

b. f [by Imp^d] Baronet, dam Betsy Bell. 

BEHEiMOTH, (late Hamlet) br. bv Bagdad, dam Rosy Clack. 
BELLAIR, gr. h. by Old Medley, 'dam Selima by Yorick. 

J. Tayloe. 

^ (Cooke's) gr. h. by Bellair, dam by Independence cut of a 

Yirginia mare, &,c. 
BELLARIA, by Bellair, dam Sweetest. 

1796. J. Tayloe. 
■ ^by Bellair, dam Narcissa by Wildair. 

1797. Tyler. 

BELLISSIMA, b. f by Melzar, dam by Old WUdair, Fluvia, &c. 

1807. J. Taylo^. 

BELINDA, b. m. by Escape (Alias Horn's) dam by Bedford. 
BELLONA, by Bellair, dam Indian Queen [by Imp^d] Pilgrim. 
BELLYILLE, by BeUair, dam Indian Queen f6y Imp^d} Pilgrim. 
BELMONT, by Tanner, dam by. Selim out of an {Imp*d] mare. 
BELVIDERA, b. c. by Symme's Wildair, dam (by Imp'd] Clockfest, gr. 

dam by Old Yorick, &.C. 

Brunswick Cy. Va. 1798. Hartwell Tucker. 
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BE2iVlDERA, b. £ by Roanoake, dam Archy Minikin. 

John Randolph. 
BEN COOPER, gr. c by Messenger, dam iTemptation by Heath's Childers. 

1803. 
BENYOWSKI, b. h. by Americus, (by Diomede) dam [Imp'd] Anvelina. 

1802. John Tayloe. 

B£RGAMOT, [Aitp'tf] got by Highflyer, dam Orange Girl by Matchem— 

Red Rose by Babraham — Blaze — Fox, &c. 

Charles City Cy. Va. 1787. Wm. Lightfoot 

BERNADOTTE, (H'^indJhiDer) by BalPs Floriaelle, dam [by Imp'd] Bed- 

lord, g. dam by Quicksilver — Victorious, &c. 
BERTRAND, b. h. by Sir Archy, dam Eliza [by Jmp'd] Bedford, g. dam 

Mambrtno. 
Junior, ch. by Bertrand, dam Transport. 

South Carolina, 1827. J. B. Richardson. 

BET BOUNCE, b. f. by Sir Harry, dam Atalanta by Old Medley, &c. 

Foaled, 1825. 
B£TTY, ch. £ by Contention, dam Flora by Ball's Florizelle. 

Loudon, va. J. Lewis. 

BETSY ARCHER, by Old Sir Archy, dam Weazle. 

E. Irby. 
' ■ Andietts, ch. by Sir Archy, dam by Jack Andrews. 

^Bakeb, gr. f. by Buzzard, dam Portia. 

— — — br. m. f6y /»np'd] Shark, dam by Romulus, — St Geoige, 

Hayimes* Old Poll by Fearnought 



■*•*■ 



Thornton 



m 

b. m. by Florizelle, dam Tartar mare by Old Fearnought, &.c 
Blossom, dk. b. by Superior, (by Old Superior,) dam by 
ton's Wildair out of a Dare Devil mare. 



■Bell, b. f by Mr. McCarthy's Cub, dam Temptation. 

•Haxall, (See Roxana.) 

HoKT, br. m. by Sir Hal, dam by Dion — Quickstep-— Shark 



Wildair — Clockfast, &c 

^Madison, ch. £ by Madison, dam Maria by Archy. 

Peabson, ch. by Tom Tough, dam [by Imp^d] Diomede. 

Wm. Di Taylor. 

Prikole, by Old Fearnought, dam [Imp*d] Jenny Dismal. 

^Ransom, gr. m. by Yii^inian, dam Old Favourite by Bellair. 

Robinson, b. f. by liiaddeus, dam Maria by Sur Archy-' 



[iwip'd] Sir Harry — ^Dare Devil, dsc. 
-Ro 



BBiNS, ch. f. by Kosciusko, dam by Hephestion, g. dam 
Arion, g. g. dam by Romulus^ 

by South Carolina, 1806. B. F. Taylor. 

-RuFfiN, ch. m. by Yii^inian, dam by Irby's Shylock, g. dam 



Lady Burton. 
I Sapndebs, gr. £ by Stockholder, dam b^ Pacolet 



Taylob, CO. m. by First Consul, dam (by Imp^d] Obscurity. 



PhUadelphiaCy. 
^Wi 



iLsoN, by Ratray, dam by Oscar. 



1827. Col. Emery. 

-WiLKS, b. m. by Sir Archy, dam by Bedford, g. dam by Dara 



Devil, g. g. dam by Lamplighter, &c. 
{by irr^^d] Bedford, dam Pandor 
—See Phenomenon, also Charlemont or Strangers Traveller. 



BIG BEN, [by Tn^'d] Bedford, dam Pandora by Bellair. 



BLACK MARIA, by American Eclip^, dam Lady Lightfoot 

1826. J. C. Stephens. 

■ by Shark, dam by Clockfast, g. dam Maria by Regulus, &o. 

1604. J. Tayloe. 
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BLACK MERINO, by Vintzun, dam by Goioet, g. dam by Don Carloe — 

Okl Figure, &c. 
BLACK GHOST, [by Inqt'dj Oscar, dam PiU Box by irnpM Fftntaloon — 

Melporaone, &c. 

ih. A. Dixon, (Va.) 
b y Oscar, dam Melponione, &,c. 
BLACK EYED SUSAN, by Sir Archy, dam [by Iti^'dj Druid, g. dam bj 
imp'd Saltram. 
1812. C. Harrison. 

by Potomac, dam by Galatin — by Diomede, &c. 

1819. Stephen Hester. 

BLACK AND ALL BLACK, by Madison, dam Virago by Whip. 

[by /my <^J Brunswick, dam by Ariel, g. dam Brent's Ebony, 

f. g. dam imp'd Selima. 
'enusylvania, 1780. Elihu HalL 

-[imp'd.] (See OtheUo.) 

BLAKEFORD, ch. c. by Gov. Wright's Silver Heels, dam Selima by Top- 

eallant — Gabriel — Cbatam, &c 

Maryland. Robert Wright, Jun. 

BLACK JACK, b. c. by Carolinian, dam by Miner^s Escape, (or Horn's.) 
BLACK ROSE, bl. m. h^ Stockholder, (by Sir Archy,) dam by Hamilto- 

nian, [by Imp^d Diomede,] g. dam by Columbus, (by impM Panta- 
loon) out of Lady Northuml^rland, &c. 

Frederick Cy. Va. 1826. D. H. Allen. 

BLAZE, V^'d] by Vandall, (by Spectator,) dam the sister of Chrysolite 

by Truncheon — ^Regulus — Partner, &.c, 

York, Va. 1796. Hugh Nelson. 

br. c by Roanoake, dam Miss Peyton. 

J. Randolph. 
BLAZELLA, [bj/Imp^d] Blaze, dam Jenny Cameron. 
BLACK PRINCE, by Don Carlos, (he by Figure) dam by Figure, g. dam 

by Dove — Othello, &c. 

Maryland, 1783. 
- by Marion, dam Lady Burton, &c. 

1827. 
BLACK WARRIOR, [Im Imp'd] Merryfield. 

by Black Warrior. 

BLACK TOM, by Tom Joneg, dam an imp'd mare. 
BLEMISH, b. m. by Gracchus, dam imp*a Duchess. 

1819. H. Burwell 

BLOSSOM, [Tn^'d] by Old Sloe, her dam by Regulus the sire of Fear- 
nought, &.C. 

Thomas Nelsou, (Va.) 
^ Imp^d] dap. gr. by Bordeaux, dam by Highflyer, g. dan by 

Eclipse out of Vauxhall's dam by Young Cade, &>c. 

Pennsylvania. John Mayo. 

BLUE SKIN, b. c. by Roanoake, dam Miss Ryland, 6lc. 

J. Randolph. 

Mabe, by Baylor's Fearnought, dam an imp'd mare. 

BLUE RUIN, by Gracchus, dam Duetta, &c. 

BLUSTER, \Imp'd] by Orlando, (son of Whisky,) out of a Highflyer mace 

sister to Escape by Pegasus, her dam by »^uirrel, &c. 

Petersburgh, Va. James Dunlop. 

BOASTER, [/mp'c^ b. h. by Dungannon, dam by Justice, Mariame by 

Squirrel — Miss Meredith by Cade, 6lc. 

Foaled, 1795. Walter BelL 

BOLIVAR, by Sir Hal, dam by Old Diomede — Wildair— Apollo, ^cc. 
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BOLrVAR, gr. h. by Oscar, (by Wonder^) dam by Pacolet, TruxtOD, ic. 

by Sir Robert Wilson, dam Darning Needle. 

^b. h. by Ratler, dam by Sir Solomon. 

1826. Wright. 

BOLTON, [Inq>*d] b. by Shock, owned by Mr. Ligbtfoot of Charles City 
* Va 

Foaled, 1752. 
Mare, ch. by Bolton, dam Sally Wright by Yorick. 

Foaled, 1776. JohnHoomes. 

BOMPARD, \bylnq>'d] Obscurity, dam by Pillgarlic, g. dam by Iipp'd 

Jack of Diamonds, &c. 
BONNETS O'BLUE, gr. f by Sir Charles, dam Reality by Sir Archy. 

^ Wm. R. Johnson. 

BONNY BLACK, b. f. by Bagdad, dam Fancy. 

Tennessee. D. W. Sumner. 

BONNY LASS, (L. Hardimans,) by Jolly Roger, dam [/mp'rfj Bonny 

Lass. 

llmp*d] by Bay Bolton. 

BONAPARTK, b. by Col. Tayloe's Grey Diomede, dam by Matchem, g. 

dam by Marius — Silver Heels, &c. 

Man-land. Sam. Norwood. 

BOREAS, b. c. by McCarthy's cub, dam Shrewsbury Nan, by Bajazet, &c. 

Kent Cy. Md. 1791. 

BOXER, [by Jmp^d] Medley, dam by Baylor's Feamou^t, g. dam by Jolly 

Roger, &c. ^ 

GoocMand Cy. J. Curd. 
by Sir Archy, dam [by Imp*d\ Druid — Symme's Wildair- 

Americus, &c. 

Ohio, 1830. P. Claiborne. 

BRANDON, by Aristotle, dam by Old Janus. 
BRAVO, b. c. by Henry, dam Gulnare, &c. 

Queens County, N. Y. 1829. Tho. Pearsall. 

BRENDA, ch. f by uracchus, dam Mariana. 

F. B. Whitmg. 
b. m. by (Ame's) Sir Archy, dam Madame Lavalette. 

Foaled, 1823. J. J. Ambler. * 

BRITANNIA, [Tmjt*d^ b. m. was got by Pegasus, dam Peggy, was veiy 

fleet, but invariably bolted. 

1800. John Tayloe. 
by Wildair, dam [by Imp*d\ Aristotle, g. dam by Lnp'd 

Vampire out of Imp'd Britannia. 

17^. Col. Symme. 

-full sister to True Briton, dam Col. Gant's Milly, full sistei 



to Hopper's Pacolet, dec. 

-dk. gr. m. by True Briton, dam Duke of Cumberland's Ebo 



ny, &c. 

Maryland, 1769. 
BRIGHT PHOEBUS, full brother to Miller's Damsel. 
BRILLIANT, [Imp'd] gr. by Phenomenon, dam Faith by Pacolet- Ata 

lanta by Matchem, &c. 

Foaled, 1791. J. Tayloe. 
br. c. by Sir Archy, dam Bet Bounce. 

1826. W. R. Johnson, 

-b. c. by Marplot, dam Brilliant mare. 



1797. Joseph Atston. 

.CHicHE9rER*B, by Timdeon, dam Caroline by Marshall. 



Fairfax County, Va. 1828. 
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BROXIANT, ch. b. by Eden*B [/tiy'd] Bajdger, dam bj OtfacUo, gr. dam by 
Mortoii*s Traveller, dx. 

Towsen's Tavern, Maryland, 1786. J. R. HoUiday. 

Mare, [6y imp*if| Matcbem, dam ImpM was by Brilliant, 

1799. Ed. Fenwick. 

BRIMMER, b. h. by (Harris') Eclipse, dam Pdly Flaxen. 

Powhatan Pounpr, Va. 1777. T. Turpin- 

b. h. by mrod, dam by Robin Redbreast, g. dam by Shark— 
Clive, &«. 

John Goode. 
'[by Imp*d] Valiant, dam 1^ Jolly J^oger. 



BROADNAZ, by Old Janus, dam by Apollo, g. dam by Fearnouglit, g. g. 
dam by Jolly Roger, 41tc. 

1784. — - Broadnax. 

BROWN FUXT, [Ina'd] was by Sir Peter Teazle oat of the dam of Horn's. 

S. Carolina, 1802. John McPherson. 

BRUNSWICK, [In^'d] (called Lirhtfoot in England,) was got by Oro> 
nooko, a son of Crab, (Black and All Black) out of Miss Slamer- 
kin. Brunswick's dam by Babraham, a son of GodoJphin Arabian, 
&,c. 
BRUNSIMUTT, dk. br. h. by Brunswick— [/mp'<f) Ranter— Imp'd Dab- 

ster &>c. 
BRUNETTE, full sister to Gohanna. 
b. f by Telegraph. 
b . {, by Roanoake, dam Archy Minikin. 

J. Randol^ 
BRTAN O'LTNN, [Imp'd\ by A ston, dam by De Sang— Regulus--Put 
ner — Brocklesby's Betsy, by the Curwen bay Barb. Foaled, 1796. 

North Carolina, 1803. Turner, 

BUCKSKIN, by Mark Anthony, dam Brandon. 

B. Harrison. 
BUCEPHALUS, [Imp'd] br. h. got by Sir M. Witherton's Locust, dam by 
Old Cade, g. damoy Partner. 
Foaled, 1758. Archibald Ritchie. 

s. h. by Craig's Torick, dam by Careless. 
King William Cy. Va. 1777. Reuben Butler. 

•b. h. by Symme's Wildair, &c. 



1807, Col. Ed. Ward. 

by Granby, dam Maria Slamerkin. 



BUFFALO, b. c. by Bagdad, dam Anna by Tiuxton. 
BUSSORA. (See Arabian Bussora.) 



BULLE ROOK, (Old) [by Inq>'d] Sparks out of a fuU blooded mare. 

BURK, ch. c. by Stockholder, dam Eliza by Bagdad. 

BURSTER, ch. h. by Rasselas, dam by Topgsilant, g. dam, [by Inq>*d\ 



liza by Bagdad, 
iam 
Play or Pay — Bellair, &c. 



Wm. Cleveland. 
BURST ALL, by Shylock, dam Dare Devil mare. 
BURWELL'S TRAVELLER. (See TraveUer BurweU's) 
BUKOMA, ch. f by Pulaski, dam Virginia Nell. 

1829. J. Blick. 

BUZZARD, [Imp*d] ch. h. by Woodpecker, dam by Dux--Curio8ity by 

Snap— R^ulus, Slc. 

1787. J. Hoomes. 



^. h. by a son of Old Buzzard, dam Pandora by Bellair, &c. 



by Boxer, &,c. 



ch. m. [by lmp^d\ Buziard, dam by Diomede, gr. dam 
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^I7Z2ABD, TouNG) xn, bj HainiltonMm (of Va.) dam Old Binsard [6y 
Imp'd] Buzzard, g. d. by Diomede, uc. 

M akk, cIl by Buzzard, dan Symmetry, bought by M. Alex- 
ander. 

Geo. Jefierson. 

€• 

CAPBIUS. b. h. by Sir Archy, dam by Shylock, g. dam [by MP'S] Bed 

fora, &,c. 

Kentucky. N. HutcbcnTft 

CADE, by Old Partner, dam [In^'d] Kitty Fisher. 

1788. Wm. Lumpkin, 

eh. c. bv Ajax, dam Tartar mare, &c.* 

1791. 
CAIRA, ch. by Wild^, (by Fearnought,) dam by Sloe, the dam of Grey 

Diomede. 

1796. Richard Brooke. 

CALTPSO, g. m. by Medley, dam Selima by Torick. 

1793. J. Tayloe. 

• ^b. f. by Chance Medley, dam by Yintzun. 

Col. Chambers* 



-by Noliraetangere, dam Lady Dudley by First Consul. 



CALENDER, ch. h. by American Eclipse, dam frincess by Sir Archy, gi 

dam a full blooded mare. 
CALISTA, gr. £ by Roanoake, dam Miss Peyton. 

J. Randolph. 
CALMUC, ch. c. by Timoleon, dam Fair Forester, <bc. 

1831. Dr. Goodwin. 

CAMDEN, by CHd Janus, dam Polly Hazen. 

King and Queen, Va. 1782. Harry Gaines. 

CAMELEON, dk. br. m. by Virginian, dam Rosetta £6y Jmp*d\ Dion. 
CAMILLA, [Imp^d] by Doye, &c. 

^by Tanner, dam Stella by Tasker's Othella 

Henry Carter. 

ch. m. by Timdeon, dam Duchess by Bedford. 

HaU&x, N. C Robert A. Jones. 

by Old WUdaur, dam Minerva Vy Obscurity. 

Wm. Broadnax. 
-gr. m. by Old PMce Maker, (by Diomede,) dam Lady Eagle, 



Albemarle, Va. Walter Coles, 

-by Old Fearnought, dam Calista. 



^b. ro. by Bolinimroke, dam by Thomtoo's Diomede, he bv 

Bairs FloriceUe-r/mp^cq Whip, d&c. 

King and Queen (Jy. Va. 1826. Hugh CampbdL 



-b. f. by Bluster, [/mp*(f] son of Orlando, dam Jet 

J. Randolph. 

ch. m. by Sumpter dam, by Robin Gray, &c. 

Tho- Stephens. 
CAMILLUS,b. h. by BurwelTs Traveller, dam Camilla by Old Fearnought 
Foaled, 1773. 

Prince George, Va. 1782. John Gordon. 

CANDIDA TEI, b. c. by Cormorant, dam by Mexican out of Maria, &c 

Freds. James Smock. 

— (late Eutaw,) ch. c by Vu|pnius, dam Peggy by Bedfiurd. 

CANTAB, ch. h. by Pantaloon, dam Sehma by Yorick. 

29 
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CARDINAL PUFF, [Mp^d] by Cardinal Puff; dam by Bardy, g. dam by 

Matchem, «Sz.c. 

Herring Bay, Maryland, 1787. Sam. Harrison. 

CARLO, [Inq>*d] b. h. by Balloon, dam own sister to Peter Puidar by Jave 

lin, g. dam Sweetheart by Herod — Snap, &.c. 

1809. Dr. Thornton. 
[6y Imp'd] Carlo, dam by imp*d Florizelle out of a mare raised 

by Col. R. K. Heath, &.c 

Major Gibbs. 
CARELESS, [6y Imp'd] Fearnought, dam Camilla, by Dove— Othello- 
Spark, &c. 

Maryland, 1776. Rich. Sprigg. 

. by Cormorant, dam [by In^''d] Shark, gr. dam Betsy Prin* 

gle, &.C. 

1801. J* Hoomes. 

by Obscurity. 

CARNATION, br. h. by Virginian, dam Rosetta [by Imp'dJDion. 
CAROLINE WHITEFOOT, b. m. by Oscar, dam Indian Hen by Othello, 

g, dam by Lloyd*s Traveller, &.c. 

Caroline Cy. Va. 1818. Elisha WUson. 

CAROLINE, ch. f. by Mufti. 

b. f by Eclipse, dam a Janus mare. 

h. m.. by Old Sir Archy, dam [by Imp*d] Dion, g. dam Miss 

Selden by Sorrel Diomede — ^Wildair, &c. 

1823. Dr. Tho. Hall. 

CAROLINA, b. f. by Saltram, dam Medley mare, g. dam Old Reality, &.c 

Marmaduke Johnscm. 
CAROLINIAN, gr. c. by True Blue, dam Medley mare, &.c. 

Mare, gr. by Carolinian, dam gr. mare by Superior, gr. dam 

by Quicksilver — [Imp^d] Shark, &c. 

b. by Sir Archy, dam [by Fmp*d] Druid, gr. dam l^ Wilda'ir 

by Fearnought, &,c. 
CARROL, ch. c. by Sir William, dam Jennett by Muzzle Diomede. 
CARRION CROW, by Young Royalist, dam [by Imp'd] Spread Eagle. 

Paris, Kentucky. Jeflferspn Scott. 

*«; ASTIANIRA, [/mp»<n br. m. by Rockingham, dam Tabitha by Trent- 
ham out of the dam of Pegasus. 

Foaled, 1796. Imp'd 1799. John Tayloe. 

OASTANIA, by Arch Duke, dam Castianira. 

1803, J. Tayloe. 

CASWELL, b. h. by Sir William, (by Sir Archy,) dam Lady Bedford, and 

half brother to Giles Scroggins. 

J. W. JeflWes. . 
CASTAWAY, b. c. by Roanoake, dam Miss Peyton. 

1827. . J.Randolph. 

CATHERINE THE GREAT, b. t by Roanoake, dam young Grand 

Duchess. J. Randolph. 

CELER, [Imp^d] by Old Janus, dam Brandon by Aristotle— Cullen Ara- 
bian, &,c. 

Foaled, 1 774. (Virginia, 1798.) Meade. 

Mare, by Celer, dam by Janus, &c. 

Green. 

CELIA, by Old Wildair, dam Lady Bolingbroke. 

ch. m. by Powhatan, dam [oy Imp^d] St Paul, g. dam by 

Sans Culotte, &.c. 
CELERIMA, by Old Medley, dam by Old Celer, gr. dam by Old Fear- 
nought, &c. 1797. Edmund Harrison. 
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CENTINEL, [Ifftp^d] ch. h. by Blank out of Naylor by Cade, SpeclatorV 

dam by Partner, &,c. 

Foaled, 1758. 
CENTAUR, br. h. by Evan's Starling, dam an [Imp^d] mare. 

Foaled, 1764. 
CHAMBERLAIN, cb. b. by Dipniede. 
CHANCE, [Iw^*d] b. b. by Lurcher, (son of Dungannon,) dam by Hydei 

Ally— Pexditta by Herod — Fair Forester by Sloe, &c. 

1797. John Tayloe. 

M«DLEr, gr. h. [by Iry>*d] Chance, dam by Young Diomede, 



(by gr. DiomedeO g. dam by ImpM Oscar, &.c. 

CHANTICLEER, by Wildair, dam by Pantaloon, g. dam by Traveller- 
Mark Anthony, &.c. 
1798. B. Wilkes. 

b r. by Sir Archy, dam Black Ghost [by Irrq>*d\ Pill Box by 
Imp'd Pantaloon — ^Morton's Traveller. 

Jas. G. Green. 

CHARLES CARROLL, ch. c. by Sir Chaiies, dam Susan by Bond's Sir 
Solomon, &.c. 

CHARLES STEWARD, b. h. by Tuckahoe, dam by Sir Solomon. 

CHARLES MARE, by Sir Charles, dam by Young Hal, gr. dam by Bed- 
ford, g. g. dam [Jnip'cn Trumpeter. 

CHARIOT, [Inq>'d] b. b. by Highflyer, dam Potosi by Eclipse— Blank- 
Godolphin ArabiaiH--Snip — ^Partner, &c. 
Foaled, 1789. N. Carolina, 1800. J. d& L. Lyne. 

CHARLEMONT, [Imp'd] b. c. (afterwards called Big Ben) in which name 
he ran many races in England, and afterwards in this country called 
TravtUer^-he was got by O'EellVs Eclipse, his dam by king Herod 
—Blank — Snip— Penton's Lady Thigh, &c. 
Foaled, 1786. Manchester, Va. Jas. Strange. 

CHARLEMAGNE, by Wildair, dam by Romulus by Mark Anthony, out 
of Judge Tyler's Pompadour. 

CHAT AM, by Fitzhugh's R^gulus, dam Brent's Ebony, g. d. Selin^a [by 
Jmp^d] Othello. 
Gunpowder Falls, 1 786. — - Brogden. 

CHARLOTTE, ch. £ by Galatin, dam Anvelina. 

b y Sir Archy, dam Merino Ewe. •^ 

W. R. Johnson. 



-Temple, full sister to Gohanna. 



CHEROKEE, by Sir Archy, dam Young Roxana by Hephestion. 
CHESNUT MARE, by Diomede, dam by Alderman, g. dam by Clock&«t, 
&c. 

J. Wickham. 
CHESAPEAKE, gr. h. by Sweeper. 

Gitting^ 

CHEVALIER, by Celer, dam Brandon by Aristotle. 

B. Harrison. . . 
CHILDERS, [In^^d] b* by Blaze, son of the Devonshire Childers, dam by 
Old Fox, &,c. 
Stafford Cy. Va. 1759. Francis Thornton. 

Heath's, ch. h. by Baylor's Fearnought, dam an imported 

mare by Bajazet— Babraham — Sedbury, &c. 

Rich. Barnes. 



b. h. [by /mp'<2] Childers, dam by Traveller. 

Charles' County, Maryland, 1764. Geo. Lee. 

-Flying, ch. (brother to Ratler) by Sir Archy, dam by Robir 



Redbreast, &c. Gen. Wynne. 
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CHIEFTAIN, ch. c. by Director, dam by HoBkiii*^ Sir Petet, gr. dam hf 
Hichlander, &c. 

Rich. Hffl. 
CHINOANGTl, \hy Ingf^d] Arab, dam Anrora by imp*d Honest Jobo. 
CICERO, by Sir Archy, dam [by /mp'd] Diomede, g. dam by Imp'd Fear- 
nought-^oUy Roger, d&c 

Mabi, (dam of Trifle) by Cicero, dam by Bedford, g. dam 
by Bellair— Shark, &c . 

1822. Tbo. Graves. 

CITIZEN, [imp^d] b. h. by Pacolet, a son of Blanks a son of the Gedol- 
phin Arabian — Fairy Queen by Toimg Cade, &e. 
Foaled, 1785. 

-by Pacolet, dam Fancy. 



Tennessee, 1818. 



CINCINNATUS, (Bowie's) by Lindsay^s Arabian, bis dam [by Imfd] Fi- 
gure, g. dam Thistle by Imp*d Dove. 

by Bay Richmond, dam Blue Skhn by Baylor's Fearnought. 

-: — RingoAd. 
CINDERELLA, full sister to Marshal Duroc. 

B. Badger. 

[Jmp'dl b. £ by Sir P«ier, her dam (yiTaldfs dtadi) by Mer- 

cunr, g. dam Cynthera, &c. 

S. Carolina. Gen. John McPhersoa. 

CIRCE, by Ariel, dam [/rnv'tH Lady NoMimnberland. 

1784. Beekwith Butler. 

CLARA FISHER, by Kquskiouska, dam by Hephestion, g. d. by Rbxana, 

(her dam never run, having been cfippled.) 
— — — b. £ by Viiginius, dam Transport. 
CLAUDIUS, b. h. by Old Janus, dam Br^don by Aristotle. 

Andrew Meade 
—by Meade's Claudius, dam by Cole's Eclipse. 

^Mark, by Claudius, dam by Bolton, g. dam Salhf Wright 

1791. J. Hoomes. 

CLARISSA, b. m. by Sumpter. dam by Coo^t^s IVhip, [by fy^'»d] Whi|s 

g. dam by Imp'd Spreao Eagto—Bellair, &c. 
CLERMONT, by Spread £agle, dam Pfeggy. (Went to the Sooth.) 

J. Tayloe. 
ch. c. byKoeciusko, dam Josephine by Tonne Bedford, doB. 
S. Carolina, 1824. J. J. Moore. 

CfLEVELANDj ch. h. by Bussora out o^ a INrector mare. 

J. M. Selden. 

CI4EMENTINA, b. £ [^ Jiiy ' J] Paymaster, dam Tulip. 

Maryland, 1795. Tha M. Fiiman. 

CLEOPATRA, by Druid, dam by Pegasus. 

• E. Haynea 

CUFDEN, [Jha^d} b. h. by Alfred, a son of Matchem, his dam by Floii- 
zetle, e. dam by Matchem; 

Foaled, 1817. Dr. Thornton. 

lltnp*d] sot by Abba Thnlla, dam Eiistatik by Highflyer-- 



Wren by Woodpecker— Shr Pleter Teazle's dam. 
1795. 

>Mare, by Doctor Thornton's [/frip'<f| Clifden, dam by R. 



Hall's Tom, he by Imp'd Eclipse. 

(or Cliften,} ch. h. by Dr. Brown'i Wonder, dam Iris by Ster 



ling, dtc. 

1815. J. T«ewis. 
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CLIQ, [6y In^^d] Whip, dain Sultana by impM Spread £ag)e. 
, cb. m. by Sir Archy, dam ceauty by Diomede, g. dam Vir- 

Ej nia by Dare DeviL 

Foaled, 1817. C. W. Van Ranst. 

CLOCKFAST, [Ivm^d]gr. h. by Gimcrack, (sire of Old Medley,) dam Miss 

Ingram by Regulus — ^Miss Doe by Sedbuiy— Miss Mayes by fiart- 

lett*s Childers, &c. 

Foaled, 1774. 
CLOWN, [/m/»'(f1 got by Bordeaux, brother to Florizelle, dam by Eclipse- 
Crisis by Careless— Snappiana by Snap, &c. 

Foaled 1785. N. C. Cain & Ray. 

COCK OF THE ROCK, brotker to American Eclipse. 
COEURDE LION, \Ifnp'd] b. h. by Highflyer out of Dido by Eclipse- 
Spectator — Blank, &x. 

Foaled, 1789. (1800.) John Hoomes. 

COALITION, b. h. by Shylock, dam Maria by Bay Yankee, Green's maro 

by Celer, &«. 
COESS, b. m. by Yixginiao, dam by Sir Arthur, gidam by Bellair, g. g. dsuu 

by Medley, &c. 
COLLECTOR, by Old Mark Anthony, dam Lady Legs. 

Died, 1813. S. R. Carney. 

COLLIER, ch. c. by Sir Charles out of a Whip mare. 

1826. William Finney. 

COLLING WOOD, ch. p. by Thornton's Ratler, dam Vixen by Trafalgar, 

COLUMBIA, by Ogle's Oscar, dam Seliraa by Hall's Eclipse, 
•ch. f by Sir Archy, dam Duchess by Bedford. 
- ofaY 



b. m. [by Ifnp*d] Eugene, out of a Youne Selima by Yorick. 
-[bv 7mp'c2] JBarouet, dam by Old Cub---Partner, &c. 
, ch. h. by 



^MBUS, ch. h. by Young Sir Harry (he [by Imp'd] Sir Harry,) dam 
Gentle Kitty by Young Postbtrr. 

b. h. by Tennessee Oscar, (by Wonder) dam [by Imf*d\ 

DuugannoB — ^imp'd Rapid. 

Isaac Bledsoe. 
-8. h. \by Imp^d] Pantaloon, dam Lady Northumberland, d&c 
h. by Sir Archy, 



-s. h. by Sir Archy, dam Vixen by Jack Andrews. 

1828. James G. Green. 

COMBINATION, by Gracchus, dam Evelina by Phenomenon. 
COMMUTATION, b. h. by Symrac's WUdair, dam by Yorick, g. dam by 

Little David, &c. 

1788. JohnBelfield. 

COMPETITOR, by Dragon out of Celerima. 
COMMODORE, [fmp'd] bl. b. h. 16 hands high by Caleb Quotera, (a son 

•of Sir Peter Teazle,) dam Mary Brown by Guilford, &c. 

Geneva, N. Y. C. A. Williamson. 

COMET, ch. by Tayloe's Yorick, dam by Ranger, g. dam by Dove, g. g 

dam by Tasker's Othello, &.c. John Brown. 
ch. h. by Old Janus^ &;c. 

1792. J. Lewis. 

CONSTANTIA, gr. £ [by /mp'<2] Messenger, dam Betty Bell. 

Thomas M. Foreman. 
CONSTANTIA, b. m. [by Imp'd] Whip, dam by imp'd Bedford— imp'd 

Shark, Wormley iLing Herod, &c. 

1814. D. H. Allen. 

CONSTELLATION, ch. c. by Thornton's RaUer, dam NetUetop. 

L Berkley 
dk. ch. by American Eclipse, dam Olivia. 



29* 
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€X>NSUL, by First Consul, dam [6y ln^I\ Anreobw, Messenger, a Bashaw 

mare, Ax. 
— — I Makk, by First Consul, dam [by Imp*i\ Obscurity, g. dam 

Moll by Grey Figure, &c. 

1827. 
CONFESSOR, {SptcvXaior;) by Shark, dam Fluvia by Partner out of the 

dam of Oracle, &£. 
CONGAREE, ch. c. by Kosciusko, dam full sister to Sarfly Taylor. 
COrn^ENTION, by Sir Archy, dam a Dare Devil mare, &c. 
CONTRACT, \ln^''d] ch. h. by Cotton out of Eliza Leeds, dam Helen by 

HamiKonian, gr. dam Drowsey by Drone, g. g. dam Mr. Goodrich's 

Old English mare, &c. • 

New-Tork, 1829. l/riUiam Jackson. 

CONVENTION, by Sur Charles, dam by Sir Alfred, Florizelle, Bedford, 

b. h. b. Virginian dam. 

"Wm. H. Minge. 
C(WSHTUTI(X7, by Diomede dam, (dam of Timbleon,) [hy Imp*d] Sal- 
tram — CHd Wildair, &,c, 
CONQUEROR, b. h. [63^ Imfdi Wonder, (Cripple) his dam by Sahram— 
Dare Devil — Pantaloon — ^Valiant Jumper out of a mare irop'd by 
M r. John Bland. A. J. Davie. 

CONTEST, ch. c. by Contention, dam Fairy by Sir Alfred 

Petersburg, Va. William HaxalL 

b. b. by Viii^nian, dam by Constitution, Bay Yankee, [7inp*<f] 
Diomede, &c. 

Mecklenburg, Va. T. Toung. 

COPPER BOTTOM, c. c. by Sir Aichy, dam by Buzsard, g. dam, dam of 
Betsy Richards. 

Edward Parker. 
COPPER HEAD, by Kosciuskd out of a Whip mare, g. dam by Buzzard-^ 

Grey Diomede, Slc. 
COQUETTE, by Sir Archy, dam Bet Bounce by Sir Harry. 

V utonnA, (See Vimnia Coquette.) 
CORA, by Bedford, dam Little Moll by Medley. 

J. Tavloe. 

^by Dr. Brown's Godolphin, dam by Charles Fox, g. dam by 

Hall's Elclipse, dsc. 

G. W. Peter. 
b y Obscurity dam. 
-ch. m. full sister to Vira£0 and Nettle by Wildair by Ajax. 



CORIANDER, by Diomede, dam by Shark. 

Wm. B. Hamlin. 

CORNELIA VANHORNE, ch. £ by WareaP Godolphin, dam Sally Bax- 
ter, &c. 

CORNELIA, by Chanticleer, dam by Old Oder. 

Johii Randolph. 

: ^Bedford, by the Duke of Bedford, (he by Bedford) dam Pt 

lot by Old Quicksilver. 

CORNET, by Old Torick, dam by Ranger. Slc. 

CORNW ALLIS, by Florizelle, dam out of Edelin's Ftoretta 

CORMORANT, [lnqf>d] b. h. by Woodnecker, his dam Nettletop by Squn 
rel — Baiazet — ^Regulus— Lonsdale Arabian—- Darby Arabian, &c 
Foaled, 1787. 
Virginia, 1800. John Hoomes. 

CORSICA, b. c. by John Richards, dam Selima by Topgallant. 

PhUip WaUia 



OQSFORAL TRIM, cji. tif SHr Aithy^ dam by Old Diotnede, gr. dam b^ 

Wildair, Apollo, Partner, &c. 

J. Powell. 
CORPORAL CASEY, ch. c. by Virginitta, dam Joflepbine by Bland's Bed- 
ford, dx. 

1826. J. J. Moore. 

COSSACK, b. c. by Marion, dam Camffla by Tknoleon. 

C. Manly. 
COTTAGE GIRL, ch. £ by Am. Eelipee, dam Agaes by Sir Solomon. 

Sold to T. Harrison, Boston. 
COUNT BADGER, ch. c. by American Eclipse, dam by Hickory. 

— Boush. 

COUNT BERTRAND, b. h. by Old Bertrand (of South Carolina) dam 

CoDstantia [by fy^>^d] Whip. 
. Piper, ch. c, by Marshal Duroc, dam f6y Imp^d] Expedition, 

g. dam by imp*d Royalist 

Daniel Holmes. 
COUNTESS, ch. m. by Ridgley*s Young Oscar, dam oy Little Bay Post 

Boy, and out of the Mountain FOly, &,e. 
COWSLIP, [Jn^^d] by Virtumnus, dam by a scm of Latham's Snap, g. da m 

Clementine, &>c* 

by Bedfbrd, dam [/»np'dn Hackabout, Ac. 

CRAB,[Imp*d] ch. fifteen and a half hands high by (Nd Fox, his dam tha 

Warfeck Galloway by Snake, &,c. 

Foaled, 1739. 
CREMONA, b. t by Spread Eagle, dam Gasteria. 
CRAZY JANE, b. m. by Rob Roy, dam Josephine, &c. 

J. Lewis. 
• — ^by Allen*8 Skyscraper, dam a Cincikmatus mare, g. dam by 

Galloway's Selim. 
CRAWFORD, [/ffip'd] gr. h. bied by the Duke of Cumberland, and got by 

bis Arabian. 

Covered in Va. hi 1T62. Robert Ruffin. 

CRAWLER, b. h. by Highflyer, his dam Harriet by Old Matchem, &c. 

Tennessee. 
CRUSADER, by Sir Archy, dam Lottery by Bedfinrd. 

South Carolina, 1830. 
CUB, llmp*d] ch. h. fifteen hands three inches high, bred by Mr. Grenville, 

got by Old Fox, his dam Warlock Galloway— Curwen's Bay Barb 

&c. Foaled, 1739. 

Mare, [inM»*cn by Cub a son of Fox, her dam hy Torismond, 

son of the Bolton Starling, her g. dam by second brother to Snip, &c. 

1767. Delancy. 

CUB, (called Old,) b. h. by Yorick by SilTer Leg? out of Moll Braxen, &c 

Westmoreland, Va. Daniel McCarthy. 
Mark, b. m. [by In^*d] Figure out of imp*d Cub mare, (killed 

running a race.) 

J. L. Gibson. 
CUMBERLAND, gr. h. by Pacolet, dam Viiginia by Dare Devil. 

James Jackson. 
CUPBEARER, b. b. by Bedford, dam Louisa by Harris^ Eclipse. 

John Tayloe. 

— ^by Florizeine, dam by BeUair. 

CURTIUS, by Diomede, dam by Bedford, g. dam by Patriot 
CUT LEG, cb. f. by Gracchus^ dam Eveciasting. 

18 J ft. John Randolph. 
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CUPID 06CAR, b. b. by Edelin's Oscar, jun. dam by Thomton^s Meiciuy, 

g. dam by Bowie's Sportsman, &c. 

Pr. Geo. iVf aryland, 1827. Thomas N. fiaden. 

CTPRON, b. in. by Van Tromp, dam Miss Madison by Lurcher. 
CYPRUS, dap. gr. by Smiling Tom, dam by Silver Legs, (the dam of 

McCarthy's Cub.) 
CYPHAX, by Janus out of an [In^^d] Mate. 

Jas. City, Va. 1775. John Walker. 

CTGNET, by Cormorant out of Blossom. 

• Turner Dixon. 

B. 

DABSTER, irmp'd] by Hobgoblin— Spanker— Hautboy, &c. 

Imp'd 1741. 
DARE DEVIL, [/m;>'<r| b. h. by Magnet, dam Hebe by Chrysolite out of 

Proserpine sister to Eclipse, d&c. 

Foaled, 1787. 
———— Young, [by Imp*d] Dare De?il, dam by a son of Old Partner 

out of a mare which was got by an impM horse. 

New Kent Cy. Va. 1802. John Clopton. 

-Mare, [by Imp^d] Dare Devil,. dam Sallard's old mare by 

.;» tr Aam Ploa/lillo K« Rait Jtr n/TaAk-linVa FaamAii^it* 



Wiidair, g. dam Picadilla by Bait & Macklin's Fearnought 

Irby. 

Mahe, [by Imp^d] Dare Devil, dam Trumpeter. 

J. Hoomes. 
DAIRY MAID, by Bedford, dam Racket by Medley. 
— — -s. m. by Sir Hal, dam [by In^^d] Oscar, g. dam by Old Dio* 
meder-Bellair, &c. 

J. M. Botts. 
DAFFODIL, by Dare Devil, dam Celerima. 

T. C. Nelson. 
DAMON, dk. ch. h. by Old Celer-^Babraham — ^thoroughbred Janus mare, 

&.C. 

b . by Janus (by Fearnought) dam by Old Fearnought out of 

an [Imp^d] mare Steady Sally. 

1781. Johb Baylor. 

DAME PRESLEY, b. m. by Carolinian, dam Miss Dance. 
DAPHNE, by Figure, (by Yorick) dam an Ebony mare. 
DAPPLE JOHN, by Lloyd's Traveller— [/mf>'d] Janus— imp'd mare, 
DARIUS, dap. b. h. [by In^'d] Jolly Roger— Baylor's Old Shock out of a 

thorough bred unp'd mare. 

Foaled, 1767. 
DART, ch. m. by Diomedon— Old Celer— Old Wamingr-Old Spadille, 

&c. out of a thorough bred mare. 

1815. (Crippled.) 
DARLINGTON, [Imp'd] b. h. by Clothier, dam by Highflyer, Little John, 

&c. 

Mecklenburg, Va. J. Goode. 
^Mare, by Darlington, dam by Clodius, g. dam by Bolton, g. g. 

dam Sally Wright, &c. 

J. Tayloe. 
Mare, dk. Iron gr. [by lmp''d\ Darlington — ^Hart's Medley- 



thorough bred mare by inip'd Justice, &c. 
DAVID, [/Tn;}'<r| b. h. by the Gower Stallion, clam by Fox Cub^Young 
True Blue out of the sister of Pelham's Little George, d^c. 175^ 
L ittle, (See Little David.) 
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DARNING NEE3>LE, b. ra. by Sir Archy, dam {by h^*d\ Dkuneae. 

Foaled, 1813. £. Waxfidd. 

DASHER, gr. c. by Ciiichanatus, dam Shrewsbury Nan. 

Maryland. Thos. M. Forman. 

DASHAIX, br. h. by Sir Arcby, dam Meg Dodds. 

Reeds, Caroline Cy. Messrs. Corbin's. 

DAUPHIN, b. by Lloyd's TniveQet, dam by Old Figure, gr. dam by Dove, 

Chas. Cy. Maryland, 1783. 
DEFIANCE, br. h. by Florizelle, dam Miss Dance by Roebuck. 

J. Tayloe. 
D£ KALB, b. h. by Arab, dam by Virginian, g. damPrudentia by Sbylock. 
South CaroUna, 1832. . A. R. Ruffiii. 

br. c.\by Kosciusko, dam Virginia Coquette. 
1825. J. Ferguson. 

DESMIMONA, by Dare Devil, dam Lady fiolingbroke. 

1800. J. Tayloe. 

b. m. by Miner*! Escape, dam by Dare Devil, gr. dam by 
Mask. 

1819. E. G. W. Butler, 

-gr. f. by Comet, dam Kitty Fisher by Oscar. 



1792. Ramson Davis, 

br. cfa. m. by Viigiiiiiis, dam Miss Fortune [by hyf*d] Star, 



g. dam Anvelina. 
1818. 
DELEGATE, cb. c. [by /mp'd] Valentine, dam Cornelia Van Home, &.& 

1831. T. M. Forman. 

DELILAH, b. mu by Sir Aiehy, dam by Herod, &,Ci 

Jas. L. G. Baker. 
DEMOCRAT, b. h. by Grey Diomede, dam by Hall*s [/mf^'cT] Eclipse, g. 
dam by Don CarkM. 

Walter Bowie. 
■ b l c. by Moripm^s Shakespeare, dam Shrewsbury Nan, &c. 

Cecil Cy. 1794. T. M. Forman. 

DEFRO, by Bay Baronet, dam [/irij»*(f| Crop. 
DE WITT CLINTON, ch. h. by Ratler, daih (Flirt's dam) by Duroc, §. 

dam by Baronet 
DIAMOND, [In^'d] by Hautboy, son of (Ad Fox, &c. 

Alex. Spotswood. 
DIANA, gr. £ by Galatin, dam by Clio [by h^^d} Whip. 
1817. 

b . m. by Claudius, dam Sally Painter, 
br. m. by Tayloe's Hamihonian, dam by Bowie's Bellair— 
Irish Grey, iLC. 

Lexington, Kentucky, 1821. E Warfield. 

-by First Consul dam, dam of Marshal Nejr, g. dam by Mes- 



^°g^i g* g* dam by Figure. 

b y Americus (by Shark,) dam Minerva by Bellair. 
[ oy /mp'cQ Stening, dam one of CoL Willis' best mares. 

Col. Davies. 
DIANA VERNON, br. b. m. by Ratray, dam Cora [by /mp'dj Carlo out of 
Pandora. 

Maryland, 1817. James Parker. 

DIANORA, b. f/lby /mp'J] Expedition, dam Betsy BeU. 
DICK DASHALL, ch. c l^ Diomede, dam Shark mare. 

J. HoomeSi Jun 
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DICTATOR, [by Inqf^d\ Mexican, dam by Inip*d Flimnap, g. dam Im|i*d. 
Bought at the Du&e of Bridgwaier^s sale in 1762. 
Foaled, 1790. Gen. John McPherson. 

DIDO, gr. f. (bred by J. Hoomes) by Coeui de Lion, dam Araminda by 
Medley, g. dam by Dolton. ^ 

1798. 

by Gen. Morris* {Inqt^d] Bay Richmond, dam Slamerkin bf 
Wildair. 

-b. £ by Coeur de Lion, dam Poll I7 Eclipse. 



1804. 

DI VERNON, by Old Florizelle, dam by Ogle's Oscar, g. dam by Hero, 
&c. 

^DiAi^A, by Sir William, dam Lady Burton. 

DINWIDDIE, b. h. by Diomede, dam by Wildair, gr. dam by Apollo- 
Partner — Fearnought, &jc. 
1804. Dr. Wm. Cutler. 

DlOSf [Imp*d] by Spadille, dam Faith by Pacolet, gr. dam Atalantaby 
Matchem — Lass of tbeMill by Oronooko— Old Traveller, &c. 
1795. J. Hoomes. 

-Mare, b. m. [by Itnp*d} Dion— Highflyer— Apollo — Old Jolly 




Roger, &,c. 

Halifiix, Va. 1806. J. Sims. 

DIOMEDE, \Ifnp*d\ ch. h. by Florixelle, dam by Spectator, e. dam sister 

to 

tham — ^Paget* 

1807, 30 years old.) 

(Batt%) [by Imp^d] Diomede, dam Mulga by Wildair. 
^Eagle, br. c. [by Imp^d} Easle, dam Chesnut Mare by Dio- 
mede, gr. dam by Alderman — ^Wildair, &c. 

1814. J. Wickham. 

-(Thornton's,) by Ball's Florizelle, dam [by Imp^d] Whip, gr. 



dam by Topgallant, &c. 

Thornton. 

-Mare, b. [by Imp*d\ Diomede, dam by Gimcrack, (alias Ran- 



dolph's Hoan.) 

Buckingham Cy. Va. 1815. Edw. Curd. 

■Mare, b. by Ragland's Diomede— [/mp'iQ Dion — ^Imp'd High- 



flyer— Apollo, &c 

1816. J. Sims. 



-Geet. (See Gt^ Diomede^ 

-b. m. {by Imp^d] Diomede — Darlington — Old Medley— Clock 



&st, &.C. — ^thorough bred mare by Imp'd Justice, dx. 

Jas. Gowan. 



-(Second,) a. [by Imp^d] Diomede, dam by Imp'd Clock&st 

'—Old Partner-^d Regulus, ^c. 

Cumberland Cy. Va. Wm. Randolph. 

DIOMEDA, [6^ Irnp^d] Diomede, dam Imp'd Janette. 

DIOMEDIAN, by Am. h. Saltram, (son of [/fi^'tQ Diomede,) dam by Hen- 
drick's Celer, (son of Old Celer.) 

DIRECTOR, ch. by Sir Archv, dam Meietrix by Magog. 

Young. (See Young Director.) 

DIRECTRESS, ch. m. by Director, dam by Old Potomac, g. dam by Gim- 
crack, &4i. 
1822. — r Jackson. 

DOGTO. , b. c. by Pacotaligo, dam Virginia, (Coquette.) 

1819. J. Ferguson. 

DOLLY FINE, by Old Silver Eye, dam [by /mp'<2] Badger— Forester, 4cc. 
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DOLLY PATMAN, ch. by Sir Alfred, dam by Tom Tough, g. dam by 

Kellis by Dandridge*s Fearnought. 
DOLLA BELLA, b. f. by Roanoake, dam Bay Doll. 

1825. J. Randolph. 
DON CARLOS, [by Imp'd] Valentine, dam Fenella by Silver Heels. 
^b. h. [by hf^'*d\ Figure, dam Primrose by Dove. 

1780. ' Dr. Hamilton. 

DON JUAN, cH. c. by Timoleon, dam Rosehiary [by 7»np'(f| Diomede. 
' by Rattler, dam by Oscar, g. dam by Medley. 

Dr. Thornton. 
DONGOLAH, by Mark Anthony, dam Nancy Bell by Fearnought, g. dam 

Miss Bell. 
DOMINICA, gr. h. [by Tmjt^d] Dove — Regulus— American horse Othello* 

thorough bred Imp'd mare. 
DORA, b. f. by Kosciusko, dam Josephine. 

1825. John S. Moore. 

DORACLES, \by Imp'd] Shark, dam by Clockfest. 
DOTTRELL, [Imp'a] g. fifteen and a half hands high, got by Changelmg, 

bis dam by a son of Wynn's Arabian. 

Foaled, 1750. Westmoreland Cy. Va. 1766. Philip L. Lee. 

DOUBTLESS, by Fitz Diomede, (son of Diomede,) dam by Picture, g. 

dam by Sweet Surry by Spadille. 

G. P. Tayloe. 
DOUBTFUL, b. f. by Spread Eagle, dam Medley mare. 

John Hoemes. 
DOVE, [Imp*d] gr. by Young Cade, dam by Teazer out of a Gardiner 

mare, &c. 

1762. Dr. Hamilton. 

DOUCE DAVIE, b. c. by Roanoake, dam Cornelia. 

1825. J.Randolph. 

DRAGON, [/fnp'd] by Woodpecker, dam Juno by Spectator, Horatio by 

Blank, — Childers — ^Miss Belvoir, &c. pied 1812, aged 25 years. 

John Hoomes. 



[by Imp^d] Dragon>->Truxton — Barry's Grey Medley — Stem 

— ^Pill|arlic, &c. 
DREADNOIJGHT, ch. c. [by Imp'd] Expedition, dam Tulip. 

Thos. M. Fomian. 
DRIVER, [Imp'd] b. h. by Driver, dam by Lord Ossary*s Dorremont, g. 

dam by Old King Herod— Shephard's Crab — Miss Meredith by 

Cade. Foaled, 1794. 

Washington City. Dr. W. Thornton. 

DRUID, [/mpVJ ch. near sixteen hands high by PotSos, (son of Eclipse,^ 

his dam Maid of the Oaks by king Herod — Matchem — Snap--Re 

fulus, &c. 
'oaled, 1790. (1800.) John Hoomes. 

DUETTA, by Silver Tail, dam Vanity by Celer. 
DUBIOUS, b. c. by Bertrand, dam Darning Needle, &c. 

1829. 
DUNGANNON, [/mp'<fj b. h. by Dungannon, dam by Conductor— Flirt 
by Squirrel — Helen by Blank — Crab out of Old Partner's sister. 
1793. J. Tayloe. 

-by Bedford, dam by Coeur de Lion, g. dam by Medley. 



1803. 
DUFF GREEN, (Cage's Colt) ir. gr. by Pacolet, dam by Royalist, gr. dam 




DUKE OF BEDFORD, [by Imp'd] Bedford, dam Pilot by Quicksilver. 
DUKE OF IJMBS, (Experiment) by Highflyer. J. Hoomes 
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DVKE CHARLES, cb* c. by Kofchuko, dam by Financier. 

J. J. ^rrison. 
DUROC, ch. h. {by ifiip*d] Diomede, dam Amanda by Giey Diomede, dec 

Died 1826. 

Powhatan Cy. Ya. 1810. Wade Mosby. 
'• b. b. by Old Duioc, dam by FtoriseUe-'Gabriel— Bed&rd, 

DUTCHESS, [Itf^dl b. m. bied by the Duke of Grafton, got by Grouse son 
of Highflyer out of Georgiana^own sister to Conductor by Matchem 
— ^Babraham— Partner, &c. 
1801. John Randolph. 

^by Bedford, dam Thresher [byln^^d] Shark— Twigg, ic. 

R. R Johnson. 

by Hero, dam by Brutus, g. dam by Tarquin — Old Prince, &c 

Rich. Rapley. 
DUMPLING, ch. f by Gracchus, dam Everlasting. 

1818. John Randolph. 

DUTIFUL, ch. £ by Sumpter, dam Miss Haggin. 

E. Warfield. 

EAGLE, [In^'^d] b. sixteen hands high, got by Volunteer (a son of Eclipse) 
out of a Highflver mare, her dam by Engineer— Cade — ^Lass of the 
Mill by Traveller— Miss Matchless — Partner— Woodcock, &,c. 
Foaled, 1796. Whitby, Va. 1812. S. S. Saunders, 

b. h. [by In^^d] Eagle, dam Iris by Imp*d Sterling 



Lewis, 
-br. b. by Spread Eagle, dam Arminda, &c. 



1801. Sold to Mr. Alston, S. C. J. Hooroes. 

-b. c. by Volunteer, dam by Highflyer— Engineer— Cade, &A 



Foaled, 1796. 

br. b. by Old Sir Solomon, dam Aurora by Honest John, gr. 



dam Zelippa [6y /if^*(f) Messenger 

New Jersey. Stephen Hunt 

c. by Spread Eagle, dam Spadille. 
EBONY Toima, [imp'd]. (See Young Ebony.) 

1762. 
EBONY, [6y Jhiqt'd] Othello, dam Imp*d Sdima. 

Virginia. — — Brent 

dk. br. by Roanoake, dam Jet 

1829. J. Randolph. 

EASTER, ch. £ by Gohanna, dam by Napoleon, g. dam by Sir Harry— 

Diomede, ^c 

1829. Thos. Graves. 

ECHO, ch. £ by American Eclipse, dam Maria Slamerkin. 

1825. 
ECONOMY, b. c. by Old Rattler, dam by Topgallant— Bedford— Primrose, 

^c. 

Wm. Cleveland. 
ECLIPSE AMERICAN. (See American Eclipse,) &c. 
ECLIPSE, Harris* b. h. [by in^'^d] Feamougtit,^ dam an ImpM mve by 

Shakspeare, d&c. 

Died 1790. Raised by John Baylor. 

Martlawd, dk. ch. h. by American Eclipse, dam Lady of 

the Lake, g. dam Maid of the Cfaks. 

BaU. 1829. Samuel Briacoe^ 
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fXIJPSE, SoDTBnii, ch. h. by Northampton, dam by First Consul— Grey 
Diomede— Old Ebony, &c. 

Waiiam Tbomtoo. 
C oLM*, ch. 8or. h. [6y Ifnp*d] Obscurity, dam by Apollo, gr. 
dam by Old Valiant— Try All, &c. 
Prince George Cy. 1796. Wm. Cote. 



-r^ Imp*i} Eagle, dam Lauretta by inipM Bedford, &c. 
Kentucky, 1825. Lewis Sheely. 

-Hekod, [by Imf^d] Driver, dam ifflp*d Miss Bennington. 



Wa8fain|ton City, 1806. Wm. Thornton. 

\ neiNiA, (See Vixginia Etlipse.) 

-or TBS West, b. h. by Duroc, dam [Imp'd] Moggy Slamexkic, 



Warren, Ohio, 1825. 

•LioHTfoor, bL c. by American Eclipse, dam Lady Lightfoot, 



&c. 1825. 

-by Virginius, dam Anvelina. 



1812. J. B. Richardson. 

-Mass, dk. bay by Harris* Eclipse— Black and All Black— Old 



Mark Anthony, dec. thorough bred mare. 

Halifax Cy. N. C. 1797. Vaughan: 



-NosTHEBN, [In^^d] by O^elly^s Eclipse, dam Amynllis by 
Adolphus, &JC. 
Foaled, 1770. Annapolis, 1780. Wallace & Muire. 

-[7mf>'(2] ch. was got by O'Keliys famous Eclipse, dam Phebe 



fiill sister of Apollo— Phebe by Regufus, her dam by Cottingbam, g. 

dam by Snake, &c 

Prince George Cy. Richard B. Hall. 

EFFIE DEANS, b. m. by (Farmer's) Florixelle, rb^ BalPs Florizelle,) dam 

by Clock&st, gr. dam by Jones' Coeur de Lion— Robin Redbreast— 

I>are Devil, ^. 
ELECTION, c. c. by Spectator, dam Fairy by Bedford. 

1811. J. Hoomes. 

ELEGANT, [by Iwqt'd] Fearnought, dam by BeUair— WUdair, &c. 
EUZA, ch. m. by Bagdad, dam Mdlwood by Topgallant 

Tennessee. L. J. Polk. 



[by Inq»*d] Bedford, dam imp'd Mambrino, &c. 
Justice, dam Nancy Dawson. 



-b. f. by 



1803. James Ferguson, 

-ch. m. by Timoleon, dam by Sir Alfred (the dam of Waxey, 



&c.) 

Hed House, N. C. J. W. Jeffries. 

Adams, by Hornet, dam [by iiiip'<2] Jack Andrews. 

W. H. Minge. 



-Reilbt, b. £ by Sir Archy, dam Bet Bounce. 

Dr. J. Minge. 
■Splotch, g. £ by Sir Archy, dam by Diomede. 
Walker, b. £ by American Edipse, dam 1^ Moore's Sir Ar- 



chy, g. dam Jenny Deans. 

^Wam, b. £ by Sir Archy, dam by Diomede. 



DareDeviL 



Wharton, t>. by Director, dam by Bedford — ^Proserpine by 



Drakb, ch. f. by Shawnee, dam by Sir Archy. 

John White, (of Jackson. 
ELIZABETH, by Sir Archy, dam by Robin Redbreast 

Gen. Wynne. 
— — b. m. by Alfred out of the dam of SaUy Hornet by Hornet 
30 
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ELVIRA, ch. £ by Bedford, dam Vixgiiua SorreL 

(Sold to H. King.) J. Tayloo. 

EMIGRANT, by Carolinian, dam Pet by St Tammany. 
EMPRESS, [^v Jntp'ti] Baronet, dam by Old Meisenger— Snap— True 

Briton, &c 

Flatbush, Long Island. 
ENDLESS, cb. t by Giaccbug| out of sister to Everlastiog. 

1819. J. Randolph. 

ENTERPRISE, b. h. by Diomede, dam Foilom Hope. 

Henrv Macklin. 



aemy 
-by Florizelle, dam by Saltram, (the dam of Timoleon and 



Constitution^ 

■(See Grey Diomede.) 



ENGINEER, ch. [bylmp^d] Eagle, dam by imp*d Archduke out of unp*d 

Castianira, &c. 

Broadhax. 

EQUA, ch. m. [by /mp*i1 Chance, dam by Republican President, g. dam 

by imp'd Tigure— Dove, dtc. 

1815. Isaac Duckett 

EQUINOX, ch. c. [by Imp'd] Baronet, dam Tulip. 

1799. T. M. Forman. 

ERIEL, (or ArielO gr. m. by Am. Eclipse, dam Empress by Financier. 
ESCAPE, (or Horns,) \lmp^d\ ch. h. fifteen and a half hands high, was got 

by Precipitate, his dam by Woodpecker, his g. dam by Sweet Brier, 

out of the dam of Buzzard by Dux— Curiosity by Snap— Regulus^ 

Slc, 

Foaled, 1798. John Hoomes. 

N. B. Escape was called Horns in England, under which name be 

raced. 
——Miner's, [6y Imp'd] Escape, dam by imp*d Bedford, g. dam 

imp*d Gasteria. 

Mark, ch. bred by Dr. Thornton in 1821 by Miner's Escape^ 



dam Young Adeline by Topgallant. 

Irvine. 

OF THE Wist, by American Eclipse, dam Moggy Slaraican. 



Courtland Cy. N. Y. Ebenezer Hopkins, 

by Timoleon, dam by Sir Harry, g. daml^ Old Diomede. 

Bobert Saunders. 

ETHIOPIA,bl.m.bvT^yloe'sBedford(by Bedford) dambyPotSos, who was 
by Old Medley out of a Conductor mare, g. dam Celer, Slc. 

EVELINA, by Phenomenon, dam by Regulus, g. dam by Lindsay's Ara- 
bian, &c. 

EUDORA, b. m. [bv /mp'dl Dragon, dam by imp''' Clifden, g. dam by Flag 
of Truce— -Goode's Brimmer 

H. Baldwin, jun. 

EXILE, ch. c. by Coeur de Lion, dam 5yren Silver, g. dam Caroline by 
Eclipse, &c. 
Davidson, Tennessee. 1806. 

EXPECTATION, (See Galatin.) 

EXPEDITION, or Ballinamuc, [In^^ fifteen hands, three and a half in- 



ches high, was got by Pegasus, his dam Active by Woodpecker, gr 
dam Laura by WhisUejacket, g. g. dam Pretty Polly by Starling. 
Foaled, 1795. J. Humphreys. 



dam Laura by WhisUejacket, g. g. dam Pretty Polly by Starling. 
Foaled, 1795. J. Humphreys. 

EXPRESS, [lmp*d] was got by Postmaster out of a Cypron mare, g. dan 
" y Matchem, j 
Wed, 1785. 



- M ^ M ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

bv Matchem, g. g. dam by Snip, R^ulus, &c. 
Fpi ■ 



J 
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F. 

FAIR PLAY, b. c. by Play or Pay, dam Bellaria. 

1802. J. Heomcs. 

— ^by Citizen, dam by Medley. 

Gen. Eaton. 
FAIR FORESTER, b. m. [by Imp*d} Chance, Celia by Symmes' Old Wil- 

dair — ^Lady Bolingbroke, «s£o. 

John Baker. 
FAIRFAX, (afterwards called Rattler)bj Rattler, dam Laura by Arabarb, 

ImpM by Col. Lear, an Arabian horse. 
FAIR MAID, by First Consul, dam Jane Lowndes, by Driver. 
FAIR RACHEL, byDiomede, dam Susan Jones by Old Shark, Wildair, 

&.C. 

R osamond, gr. m. by Sir Archy, dam Forlorn Hope. 

H. Macklin. 
FAIRY, by Sir Alfred, dam J/mp'tn Promise. 

b. m. by Tom Tough, dam {by Imp*d] Archibald — ^Lothario- 
Whig, &c. 

— by Herod, dam by Diomede — Gimcrack, Ac. 

Joseph Bailey. 



by Bedford, dam Mambrino by Mambrino full sister of Nai- 

lor's Sally. . 

Foaled, 1797. A. Spotswood. 

FAIR STAR, b. f by Torpedo, dam Betsy Wilkes. 

Foaled 1831. G. A. Blaney, U. S. A. 

FANNY, cb. f. by Coeur de Lion, dam Fanny Foster by WUdair. 

TfinnfissfiA 1806 
FANNY FOSTER, ch.by Old Wildair, dam by Old Partner— Old Fear- 
nought — Old Jolly Roger, &c. 

N. Carolina, 1795. John Foster. 
MusRAT, g. t own sister to Miss Peyton. 

1814. John Randolph. 



-CoLK, br. b. by Francisco, dam Sting by Jack Andrews. 

benjamin Harrison. 
Fairm AID, ch. m. by Rob Roy, dam Fairmaid by Fijrst Con- 
sul, &c. 

Hill, ch. £ by Sir William, dam Diomede nare by Ragland^s 



Diomede, &c. 
F ANT AIL, br. m. by Sir Archy, dam Sally McGhee. 
FANCY, br. m. by Wilke*s Wonder, dam by Mark Anthony, Fearnought, 
&c. 
Tennessee, 1809. J. Sumner. 

— — ^by Jubilee, (by Independence,) dam Stella. 

■ by Independence, QnrAtkinson^s Fearnought) dam by Ameri- 

cus— [/mp*fl^ Traveller— Monkey, &c. 

H. Macklin. 
FARMER JOHN, b. c. by Sterlhig, dam [Imp" J] Janette. 

Richard Hoomes. 
FAVOURITE, [Imp^d] b. m. by Volunteer, dam by Matchem, Dainty Da- 
vey— Bayton, &c. bred by Mr. Fenwick. 
Foaled, 1790. ImpM 1796. John Hoomes. 

by Old Fearnought dam. 

Gen. Jones. 

•- (Old) by Bellair, dam by Bedford, Pantaloon, &c. ( Wyche's.) 

F. Thornton, (of Wanen.) 
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FAYETTE, by Fitzhu^*s Regulus, dam by Othello, [h^^d] Juniper, Mer- 

ton*8 Traveller, &c. 

Charles City Cy. Va. 1788. Predey Thornton. 

FEARNOUGHT, [In^*d} br. bay, fifteen hands three inches high got by 

Regulus, (wno was t^ the Godolphin Arabian) dam Silver Tail oy 

Heneague's Whitenose, her dam oy Rattler, d^c. 

Died 1776, aged 21 years. J. Baylor. 

-Dranorioes, [6y /inp*d] Fearnought, dam 

Bath &, Macklin'b, [by Jrnj^d] Fearnought, dam an imp'd 

mare, bought of the widow ofCol. Mail near NorfoUc, &,c. 

WicksfordTVa. 1777. Edwards. 

FEATHER, ch. f. by Rattler, dam Marianna. 

Fred. Cy. Va. 1827. B. F. Whiting, 

FEDERALIST, bv Lath, dam by (Hd Fearnought out of CoL Tasker^s Se- 

lima, raised by J. Tayloe. 

J. Pryor. 
FENELLA, by Silver Heels, dam Black Merino by Vintzun-Xomet— Don 

Carlos— Old Figure, &c. 

Easton, Maryland. G. S. Winder, 

-ch. m. by Smith's Alfired, dam by Dungannon — ^Nimnx^ 



[In^^d] Hamilton— Ball's Florizelle, &«. 
by Comet (by Tayloe's Yorick,) dam by 



Don Carlos. 



Mount Calvert, 1795. John Brown, 

-ch. t by Stockholder, dam Rosetta by Wilke's Wonder. 



FIDELITY, c. £ by Sir Charles, dam by Sir Alfired— Florizelle — ^Diomede, 

&c 

Pensa. Edward Parker. 

FIGURE, [imp^d] b. h. by Grey Figure— Old Figure by an Arabian, his 

dam the dam of Bowie's C^us, and got by Young Standout, hisgr. 

dam. Old Jason, Young Figure's dam was Marianna dam of Ralph 

Gore's gr. mare. 

1767. Dr. Hamilton. 



[Imp*d\ p. h. by Standard, dam a Beaufort Arabian mare— 
Irooke's Arabian — ^Brimmer— Darley's Arabian, &c. 



Lord Brooke 
Foaled, 1747. 

-b. h. by Hamilton's [/mp'J] Figure, dam Brent's Ebony. 



Meckienbeig, Va. 1777. P. Skepwith. 

YouNB, (See Young Figure.) 



-by Yorick, dam an Ebony mare. 
FINANCIER, by Tippoo Saib, (who was by Old Messenger) dam by Old 

Messenger — Bashaw, &c. 
FIREFLY, ch. f. by Reigo, dam Shepherdess by Phenomenon. 

Richard Adams. 
FIRETAIL, [Imp*d] b. by Phenomenon out of Columbine by Espusike's, 

Si/Cm 

1801. Imp'd by Cain &, Ray. 

FIREBRAND, [Itn^^d] ch. c by Buzzard out of Fanny, own sister to King 

Fenus the sure of Hamiltonian. 
FIRST CONSUL, by Flag of Truce, dam [by Imp^d\ Slender, g. dam imp'd 

Dion by fiimous Eclipse. 

Philadelphia, 1804-a. John P. Bond. 

FIRST FRUITS, dk. br. c. by Randolph's Roanoake, dam Cameleon by 

ViiEinian — ^Rosetta, dec. 
FITZPARTNER, by Old Partner, dam Brandon [6y /mp'^n Aristode. 

Albemarle, Va. 1800. David Clarkson. 

FLAGELLATOR, ch. h. by Sea GuH, dam Honesty [hy Imp'd] Expedi- 

tion, g. dam by fanp'd Messenger, dtc» John Frost 
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FLAG OF TRUCE, (Goode^s) bjrOoldfinder, dam bjrnimnap— Aristotle— 

Fearnought, &,c. 

Prince Geoi^ge Cy. Col., Portress. 

FLEETWOOD, b. c. by Washington, aam by Sir Robin, (l^e by Robin Red- 
breast,) g. dam by Dare Devil, &c. 
FLIMNAP, limped] b. h. fourteen and a half hands high, by South, dam 

Cygnet mare, bred by Sir John Mooie, g. dam by Ebony — ChUders, 

Ax. 

South Carolina, 1780. Foaled, 1765. 
FLIRTILLA, b. m. by Sir Archy, dam by Robin Redbreast— Obscurity, &c. 

Sussex Cy. Va. Wm. Wynne. 



tuy. va. wm. Wynne, 

-[iTOp'd] ch. m. by Virtumnus, O'Kell/s Flirtilla by Squirrel 
— Helen by Blank — Crab— out of own sister to Old Partner. (Died 
1798.) 

J. Tayloe. 

FLORIZELLE, [In^^d] (Helenas) dap. bay sixteen hands high by the noted 
Florizelle, out of a brown mare by Alfred, his g. dam Fairy Queen 
by Young Cade, g. g. dam Black Eyes by Crab out of Warlock, Gal- 
loway by Snake, dw;. [Jmp^d] 1794 by Helen for Ringgold & Co. 
en. 8. [by /fnp*<n Diomede, dam l^ Imp*d Shark — Harris* 



Eclipse — Fearnought — Old Jolly Roger. 

Broad Rock, Va. 1806. Wm. Ball. 

^r. c. by Grey Diomede, dam Louisa by Eclipse. 

Foaled; 1 795. J. Tayloe. 

-(Graves*) by Old Florizelle, dam by C^d Spread Eagle, gr. 



dam by Boxer, g. g. dam by Eclipse — Fearnought, &c. 

YouwG. (See Young Florizelle.) John M. Burton. 

-Marc, ch. by BalPs Florizelle, dam [by /mp'tfj Cripple- 



Wonder— Old Bedford, &c. 

J. Selden. 

FLORIZELLA, br. f. [by Imp'd] Florizelle, dam Bet^Bell. 
- - - ^. 



Foaled, 180\ Thos. M. Forman. 

(or Grey Tail) by Ball's Florizelle, dam (Dr. CuUer's race 

niare^ by Wildair, g. dam by ApoUo— Eclipse — Mark Anthony — 
[Imp^d] Parmer, &c. 



Florizelle, dam Black Eyed Susan by Potomac. 



Georgia. Jos. Hester. 

FLORA, by Roanoake, dam [Imp^d] Lady G. 

b. m. by Florizelle, dam Miss Dance by Roebuck, g. dam by 
Independence, &>c. 

Alex. F. Rose. 

, «h. m. by Ball's Florizelle, dam Ins. 

J. Lewis. 



-b. f. by Heath's Childers, dam Maggy Lauder. 



Foaled, 1789. T. M. Forman. 



-ch. by Am. Eagle, (by r/in;p'dl Spread Eagle,) dam by Imp'd 

Dare Devil, g. dam by True whig — ^Regulus, Slc 
FLOUNCE, g. £ by Buzzard, dam Portia. 

Delaware, 1828. Thos. Massey. 

FLORETTA, (Edelin'sJ [bv Imp'd] Spread Eagle, dam by Hall's Union— 

Leonidas— Othello, &,c. 
FLORIDA, b. f by Contention, dam by Francisco — Jack Andrews— Dare 

Devil — Clockfiist, &c. 
by Old Rattler, dam Flora by Ball's Florizelle. 

1827. J. Lewis. 

FLOTE, ch. c. by Neal's Aicby, (by «d Sir Aichy,^ dam Mary Grey. 
30 # ' L. J. Gist. 
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FLUYIA, by Partner, dam Fluvia by Celer. 

J. Tavloe. 
FLYING DUTCHMAN, b. b. by John Ricbards^ dam by Ec/ipse, g. dam 

by Tippoo Saib— riiiy*<f| Royalist, &c. 
FLYING CHILDERS, ch. h. by Sir Arcby, dam (the dam of Sumpter,) 
by Robin Redbreast 

— Wynne. 
FORLORN HOPE, gr. m. by Bellair, dam Fancy by Independence. 

Her 



Lepry Macklin. 

FORTUNATUS, by ConwMr's Black and All Black, dam a fuU bred 
daughter of Tayloe's Yorick. 
Goochland Cy. Ya. 178^ 
FORTUNIO, b. c. by Cormorant, dam Broadnax by Old Janus, Slc. 

1798. J: Tayloe. 

FORESTER, ch. b. by Sir Alfred out of a Hornet mare. 

Sold Mr. Powder, Fred. Md. Rich. Craddock. 

[ Imp^d] by Magog, dam by Forester. (Stood in Kentucky, 
1803.J 
FOREST MAID, b. m. (See Maid of the Forest) 
FOSKARI, b. c. by Kosciusko, dam by Whip, gr. dam by Columbus, &c. 

Kentucky. Ed. M. Blackburn. 

FRANCISCO, [by Imp'd] Hambleton, dam Nightingale by Chanticleer^ 
JoUy flqger, &c. 

John Minge. 
FRANKUNA, b. m. by Sir Solomon, dam [by Jmp'd] Expedition— ImpM 
l^ender— Gen. Herd's Snap, d&c. 

C. Cruser. 
FRANCES PUCKETT, b. by Arab, dam by Knowsly, g. dam by Sal- 
tram, &c. 

Thos. Doswell. 
FREDERICA, by Escape, (Horn's,) dam a thorough bred mare, owned by 
Messrs. Norwoods, Maryland. 

Messrs. Tayloes. 
FREDERICK THE GREAT, br. h. by Young Sir Harry, (who was out of 
the full sister to Defiance by Old llmp*a} Sir Harry,) dam by Hamil- 
tonian — Cormorant, d&c. 
FREDERICKSBURG, dk. ch. by Old Gracchus, dam by Friendsliip-^ld 
Paragon — [/mp'd] Bedford, &c. 

Jefierson Minor. 
FRENZY, by Sans Culotte, dam Minikin. 

J. Randolph. 
FRIENDSHIP, sor. h. by Apollo, (he by Old Apollo,) dam a full bred 
mare, &«. 

1789. Cbas. Dewail 

FR(HJC, b. f by Argus, dam Amazon by Dictator— Statira by Percy — 
Homespun by Romulus, &,c. 

Rich. A. Rapley. 
b . f by Sir Charles' dam. 

J. M. Selden. 
FURIOSO, gr. c. by Daie Devil, dam Medley mate— Boltpn — Fearnought, 
&c. 

Maupin. 

FYLDE, [J^^^ br. h. sixteen and a half hands high) by Antonio out of 
Fadlidinida, she by Sir Peter Teazle, her dam Fanny out of Am- 
brosia by Woodpecker, he by Herod out of Miss Ramsden, she bj 
Old Cade, a son of Godolphin Arabian, dLC. 
Imo'd 1832. John Aver?. 
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G. 

GABRQIL, [/iiip*<f| b. h. sot by Doremont, dam by Highflyer, g. dam by 

Snap out of the dam of Chalksione — Iris— Planet, ^c, she by 

Shepherd*8 Crab, her dam Miss Meredith by Cade out of the little 

Hartley mare. Foaled, 1790. 

1799. John Tayloe. 

GABRIELLA, oh. m. by Sir Archy, dam by BeUair. 

1826. J. S. Garrison. 

b . f. by Baronet, dam Temptation. 

1799. . Thoe. M. Forman. 

GALLEINA, alias Madame J^orfittiy b. m. by Sir Archy, dam (a mare 

\Imp*d\ by Olios. B. Hill of Hali^, N. C.) by Oscar, g. dam Me- 

Dssa, &c. 
GALLANT, b. h. by Fearnought, his dam Stately by Sober John out of an 

r/fm»*<2] mare. Robert Taylor. 

GALLaTiN, (Expectation) by Bedibrd, dam Mambrina out of a sister of 

Nailor's Sally, and sold to CoL Alston for f4000. 

1798. J. Taylof. 

GAMESTER, b. c. by Spread Eagle, dam Sappho by Buckskm. 

1803. Richard A. Rapley. 

GATHTMEDE, by Hephestion dam. 

South Carolina. Richard Singleton. 

GARRICK, Inr Celer, dam by Janus, g. dam the Partner mare, dtc 

Granville, N. C. Chas. Eaton. 

by Americus, dam [/mp*<(] Kitty Fisher. 

^^ Benj. Hoskips. 

GASTERIA, rJmp*(f] b. f. by Balloon, (he by Highflyer,) dam a Marske 

mare — ^her dam Cremona by Regulus, &>€. 

1796 
GASCOIGlirE, by Roanoake, dam Lady G. 

1824. J. Randolpli. 

GATROMINA, ch. £ by Timoleon, dam Nili. 
GAT, by Celer, dam by Old Partner, g. dam by Valiant, CoL B^/d^s [Imfi\ 

Tryall, &c. 
GATOSO, b. c. by Rinaldo, dam Orange. 

1829. Thos. Massey. . 

GAZELLA, by Bussora, dam Hyacinth. 
GEMIMA, by Bedford, dam [Imfd] Rachel by Drone. 

Wade Hampton 
GENESIS, b. c. by Sir Archy, dam Henrietta by Sir Hal 

Bait 1827. Fii. Wallis. 

GENTLE KITTY, by Young Post Boy, dam Gen. Ridghy's Daury Maid 

by Bedford. 

by Archibald dam. 

GEORGE ST. (See St. Geoige.) 

GEORGIANA, by Sir Archy, dam Gattellier*s mare. 

1826. Wm. Wynne. 

ch. m. by Napoleon, dam Old Poll by Dniid. 

E. B. Hicks. 
GESTION, by Spread Eagle, dam Calypso. 

1802. J. Tayloe. 

GIANNINI, bl. b. m. by Burwell's Post Boy— [/mp*dj Lot^e Chariot oa. of 

the Cumming*s mare, dL,c. 

Granville, N. C. 1809. 
GIANT, b. h. by Sir Archy, dam Anderson^s Twif> {oy Old Twig,) g. d 

by Commutation— Eaton*s Garrick, &c. 
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GIFT. (See America.) 

GILES SCROGGINS, by Sir Arcby, dam Lady Bedford. 

N. Carolina, 1828. W. B. Moees. 

GIMGRACK, ro. h. by Hart*i [hnp^d] Medley, dam by Ariel, d&c. 

1788. Peter Randoloh. 

GIPSEY, ch. £ by Sterling, dam Hebe, by Dare Devil, g. dam by Old Med- 
ley, Slc. 

Hoomes, Parish, & Co. 
b . m. {by Inq>*d] Bedford, dam by Soldier, g. dam by Imp*d 

Sea Gull, g. e. dam by Ring Herod, dtc. 

1814. Fairfield, Va. Rich. Adams. 

GLIDER, (Snd) b. c. by Glider, dam Temptation. 

1802; Tboe. M. Foiman. 

GODOLPHIN, [by In^'d] Diomede, dam Sally Shade by Shark, g. dam 

Betsy Prragle. 

Newmarket, Va. John Baylor. . 

' I (Dr. Brown^) ch. h. by Goddphin, (by Diomede,) dam (Indian 

Hen^ [by Imp^d] Shark, g. dam by vVormleys or Black Herod, &/&. 

Freaerick Cy. James Ware, 

-b. h. jr6y In^t'd] Fearnought, dam Jenny Dismal. 



Dinwiddie Cy . Va. 1 777. Thos. Field, 

-by Sprigg*fl Careless, dam by Selim,g.dambyPanton*sAra- 



bian, &c. 

-Mabe, by Godolpbin, (by Diomede,) dam by the Penn^lva- 



nia Farmer, g. dam by Pegasus— Bolton, d&c. Sent to Kentucky. 

John Hoomes. 
GOHANNA, br. b. h. by Sir Arcby, dam Merino Ewe, by Jack Audiewii 

1829. Half Sink, near Richmond. John M. Botts. 

GOLD FINDER, by Old Fearnought, dam Kit^ Fisher. 

ch. m. by Yiiginius, dam Miss Fortune, g. dam [/mp*<f) An- 

velina. 
GOLIAH, ch. h. by American Eclipse, dam Lady of the Lake, &c. 

1827. W. Livingston. 

GOLDEN ROD, by Mousetrap, dam Nancy Bell— ^red by Gen. Jones. 
GEORGE'S JUNIPER. (See Juniper Georce's.) [Imp*d]. 
, GOUTY, [Itnp^d] b. h. five and a quarter foet high, by Sir Peter Teazle, 

his dam the famous yellow mare by Tandem, g. dam Perdita, bv 

Herod, Fair Forester by Sloe — Forester— Partner— Crofl's bay Barb 

— ^Makeless— Brimmer, Sac. 

Foaled, 1796. Wm. Rives. 

GRACE, b. £ by Roanoake, dam Wildfire. 

1822. John Randolph. 

GRACCHUS, ch. h. by Diomede, dam Cornelia by Chanticleer, &,c. 

1806. John Randolph. 
^Mab£, by Gracchus — lln^'^d] horse Dion-^imp*d Highflyer- 
Apollo, &,c. 

Halifax, Va. 1818. John Snns. 

GRACE, b. m. by Ravenswood, dam Old Everlasting by Sans Cuiotte. 

1822. J. Randolfdi. 

GRAND DUTCHESS, ch. m. by Gracchus, dam [In^^d] Dutchess. 

J. Randolph. 
GREENSVILLE, g. £ by Bedford, dam Arminda by Medley. 

Sold J. Jones, 1803. J. Hoomes. 

GRECIAN PRINCESS, b. m. by Virsinian, her dam Calypso by Bellak, g 

dam Irby*s Dare Devil maie, &c. 

1824. G. W. Jeffrie*. 
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GREGORY, cb. by Graccbus, dam Red Eye, g. dam by Sarpedon, g, g. 

dam by Traveller. 
GRENADIER, b. li. I7 Wilkes (wbo was by Old Figure,) dam by bebm^ 

Britania, Slc 

Petersburg, 1782. Thomas Eaton. 

GRET MARE, by Slouch, [by Ingt*d} Medley out of a full bred mare. 

N. B. The dam of the gr. m. was sold by W. A. Lee to Doctor Ir- 
vine. 
GRET ARCHT, by Old Sir Archy, dam by Grey Medley, (son of [Imp^d] 

Medley,) g. dam by imp*d Messenger, dec. 

Tennessee, 1810. B. Philips. 

GRET DOIX, by Spot, (before he was castrated,) dam by Stirling (son oi 

Volunteer) Duetta by Silver Tail. 

John Randolph. 
MiDLiT, (Barry's) by Old Medley, dam by Black and AF 

Black, g. dam by Bay Bolton— Old Partner, &,c 

N. Carolina. George WiUiams. 

-ALrRED, by Lindsay's Arabian, dam [by /in^'<^ Tom Jones. 



D iOMing, gr. h. [by In^^d] Diomede, dam by Flag of Truce 
Brimmer — Silver Eye, Slc, 
1808. Barksdale. 

-DiOMBDs, or Eutuipbisb, [6y i»y'<2] Medley, dam by Sloe^ g 



dam by Vampire, dtc. 
Sold to J. Tayloe, 1 793. Richard Biooke. 

Bkah), by Koeciusko, dam [Bt^'^d] Psyche. 

R. Singleton. 
— «— — Badqeb, by Eden's [/tnp'cf] Badger, dam by irapM Selim. 

Benjamin (^te. 

Cbildeis, by Medley, dam by Partner. 

Thomas Eaton. 
-OaPHAR, l^ Orphan, (hie by Ball's Florizelle,) dam bylmp't 



Diomede, dam of Grey Orphan, Mary Grey. 

John Gist 
GRETHOUND, gr. [6y Imp'd\ Spread Eagle, dam Pandora by imp'd Med 

ley, &c. 

1806. H. T. Thornton. 

GUNNILDA, [Ttnp*d] got by Star, by Regulus, by the Godolphin Arabian 
GULNAiRE, gr. £ by Duroc, dam Sportmistress. 

Queens Cy. N. Y. 1824. Thomas Pearsall. 



HA'CKABOUT, [Imp^d] gpt by Eclipse, dam by Cyphon and sister to Tan- 
dem, g. dam sister to Apollo by R^ulus — Snip, &c. Foaled 1 794. 

Imp'd 1798. John Houmes. 

HAIL STORM, b. h. [by Itnp*d] Pantaloon, dam Wingyieet by Jolly Ro- 

ger, g. dam Melpomone by Burwell's Traveller, &/:. 

Charles City, 1802. Fr. H. Dancey. 

HALF PONE, by Rattler, dam Maid of Patuzent by Magie, g. dam Kitty 

Fox, by a son of imp*d VeoetiaiL H. U. S. Key. 

HALL'S UNION, (See Union Hall's.) 
HAMBLETON, or Hamilton, [/mp'ic] br. b. sixteen hands high by Dun 

nmnon, his dam by Snap, gr. aam by Blank, Paruier, Greyhound, 

&c. 

Foaled, 1791. W^m. Lightfoot. 

H AMILTONIAN, or JiAiiLiirroiiuii, ch. li. by Diomede, dam by Shark, g. 

dam by Spot by Apolla 

raOl. J. Tavioe. 
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HAMLET, b. c by Maryland Eclipse, dam Forest Maid. 

Laurenceville, Va. 1830. R. K. Meadt 

-sor. (ch.^) h. by Hall's Eclipse, dam Shepherdess by Chatam^ 



&c. 

J. H. Harrison. 
HANOVER, by Bnssora, dam by Sir Aichy, &c. 
HANNIBAL, by Sir WUliam, dam Sally Cunrie. 

1828. J. W. JeflBries. 

HANNAH, b. m. by Mooie's Archy, dam by Buchanan's Medley--OM 

Celer — Hector, &c. 
HANDEL, by Goode's Herod, Hie by Diomede,) dam by Thornton's Wil- 

dair — Bellair — Symmes' Wildair, &c. 

H. D. 
HAPHAZARD, by Collector, dam by FearDOUght--Spadilla, &c. 

1805. J. Tayloe. 

HARDINL\ BURNLEY, bL m. by Old Roebuck, dam by Old Bedibrd- 

Bellair, &c. 

W. D. Taylor. 
HARMONY, [by Unp^d] Figure, dam Stella, (the dam of Primrose and 

Thistle) l^ imp'd Dove. 

Hamilton. 

b. m. by Cragg's Sweeper, dam [by Itf^^d] Dove, g. dam Se- 

lima by Othello, &c. 

1784. Walter Bowie. 

HARVEY BIRCH, by Richmond, dam by Sir Alfred. 
HARLEQUIN, ch. h. by Gabriel, dam by VeneUan— True VSThig—Cub, 

&c. 
HARPER, by Grey Diomede, dam Polly Peachem. 

1799. J. Tayloe. 

HARRIET, b. f. by Bedford, dam Proserpine. 

1804. J. Hoomes. 

HARWOCH), by Archy, dam Asmoplede by Diomede. 

A. J. Davie. 
HAUTBOY, gr. c. by Gallatin, dam Sappho by Tartar. 

HAYMAKER, dk. ch. s. h. {by Ingil'd} Clifden, dam Harlot by Hall's 
Eclipse, &c. 

Albany, 1829. C. M. Bennett 

N. B. This horse was bred by Col. Lyies of Maryland. 

HAVOC, c. c. by Sir Charles, dam by Alfred. 

Corbin. 

HAZARD, ch. c. by Timoleon, dam [by Imp*d] Royalist, g. dam by Dio- 
mede, &c. 
Tennessee, 1829. John Swhmey. 

HEDGFORD, [Imfd] br. by Filho da Puta, dam MissCragie by Orvilk, 
g. dam by Lurcher — ^Phenomenon, &c. Filho da Puta by Haphas- 
ard — Waxey — Woodpecker-*Squinel, &c. 
Foaled, 1826. Imp'd 1832. Wm. Jackson. 

HEATH'S CHILDERS, (See Childers Heath's.) 

HEBE, b. f. by Florizelle, dam Tartar mare, &c. 

1794. Dandy Griggs. 

^b. £ by Dare Devil, dam Yarico by Medley. 

1796. « J. Hoomes. 

HELEN, b. m. [by Imp^d] Medley, dam Diana by Specunen. 

J. Foster. 

HEARTWELL, b. m. by Sir Archy, dam by Planter, (which was raieeo 
by Collier Harrison of Va. sired by Pantaloon,) e. dam by Suitan^— 
Sweeper, &c. H. & H. S. Wilkinson.' 
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HENRT. cb. h. by Sir Arcby, dam out of Bellona by Bellair. 

II. a ch. b. by Henry, dam (the dam of Sir Lovell) [ky JmpVj 

£dw. Long. 



Light In&ntrv— Imp*d Messenger, &jc, 

Cambridge, N. Y. 

JETTA, br. m. by Sir Hal, dam Lady I 



HENRIETTA, br. m. by Sir Hal, dam Lady Burton. 

1822. J. W. Eppes. 

— — — -b. f by Henry, dam Agnes. 

BalL 1827. Philip Wallis. 

— — gr. m. by Sir Archy, dam Forlorn Hope. 

Henry Mack! in. 
HEPHESTION, red s. h. by Buzzard, dam Castianira. (Sold for 111400.) 

1809. J. Tayloe. 

HEROD, [Imp^d] gr. b. by Young Herod, son of Old Herod out of Lord 

ClermQnt*s Stud, a daughter of Conductor. 

1790. J. Hoomes. 

HIAZIM, ch. c. by Sir Archy, dam Jenny by Archduke. 
HICKORY, ph. h. by Gracchus, dam Everlasting. 

John Randolph, 
br. h. {by Imp*d] Whip, dam Dido by imp'd Dare Devil, g. 



dam by Symmes' Wildair, &c. 

B. Badger. 
HTGHFLYER, [Imp'd] br. by Tattersall's Highflyer, his dam by Cyphon 
out of Young Cade's sister— Old Cade — Partner— Makeless— Brim- 
mer, &,c. 

Foaled 1784. (South River.) J. Craggs. 

or. b. b. by Wildair, dam by Yorick, g. dam by Fitzhugh*8 



Regulus, &,c. 

Albemarle Cy. Va. 1802. David Clarkson. 

-ch. c. by Marplot, dam Brilliant mare. 



1795. S. Carolina. WiUiam Alston. 

-[by Imp^d] Sir Harry, dam imp'd Pamona. 



Hanover, Va. 1815. Daniel Wade, Jun. 

HIGHFLYER MARE, [by Ingt'd] Highflyer— Apollo— Imp'd Jolly Ro- 
ger, &c. 
1790. Halifex, Va. John Sims. 

HIGHLANDER, [In^'d] gr. by Bordeaux, his dam (Teetotumj by Match- 
em, g. dam Lady Bolingbroke by Squirrel, — ^g. g. dam Cypron, the 
dam of King Herod, &c. bred by Mr. Douglass in England. 
Foaled, 1783. 

b. by Shark, dam Young Selima by Fearnought. 

1796. Richard Brooke. 

HIPPONA, b. m. by Virginian, dam by Rockingham, (by Florizelie,) g 
dam by Magog by Chanticleer. 
S. Carolina. P. U- Butler. 

— -b. f. by Roanoake, dam Grand Dutchess. 

1822. J. Randolph. 

HIPPONA, [Imp*d] b. f by Sir Peter, dam by Woodpecker, g. dam by 
Sweetbrier out of Buzzard, dam by Dux, Slc. 
Foaled, 1802. Gen. McPherson. 

HOMESPUN, by Romulus, dam Venus by Hero, g. dam Tripsey by Fear- 
nought. 

HONEST JOHN, [hnp^d] br. b. by Sir Peter Teazle, dam by Magnet- Le 
Sang— Rib— Mother Western by (Smithes) Son of Snake, &,Q. ImpM 
1794. 
> Milton, New Jersey, 1806. 

by Old M^a^enger, dam Maria Slamerkin. 
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HOIVEST JOHN, by Tuckahoe, dam Ghehoangti [hy Imp*d] Arab. 

Bordentown, N. J. 1826. James Davidson. 

HONESTY, [63^ Jmp*<f| Expedition, dam by imp*d Messenger, g. dam by 
impM Bay Richmond, &,c, 

J. H. Vanmeter. 
HONEY COMB, [by lnqf*d\ Jack Andrews, dam Pill Box by Pantaloon. 

Dr. A. T. Dbcon. 
HOPE, [/mp'tn by Volunteer, imp'd by Dr. Tate of Philadelphia- 
Y ouwo, by Diomede, dam Arakookress. 

[by Inqi^d] Shark, dam by imp*d Fearnought, g. dam by imp'd 

Monkey, &,c. 1788. 

HOPPER BOY, g. [fry Imp^d] Messenger, dam the imp*d PotSos mare, dec 
HORN'S, [In^*d] (S«j Escape.) 

HORNET, by Diomede, dam Cade*s Primrose by Dove, Cade, dec. 
g r. c. by BellaJr, dam by Celer, g. dam by Janus, &c. 
HOTSPUR, by Timoleon, dam by Sir Aichy, g. dam by Old Wildair. 

Christians. 

HUNTRESS, ch. m. by Cherokee, dam [fry Imp^dTj Buzzard, &c. 

Kentucky. 
HUGO, ch. c. by Sir Charles, dam [fry Jmp*d\ Chance, g. dam Celia by 
Symmes' Wildair — ^Lady Bolingbroke, &c. 

Richard Adams. 
HURRY'EM, [fry /mp*<q Precipitate, dam Dixon's Pill Box. 

Messrs. Minges. 
HYDER ALLY, dap. gr. by Lindsay's Arabian, dam by Othello— g. dam 

(an imp*d mare from the Duke of Hamilton's slud) 1^ Spot. 
^^Foaled, 1782. Dr. Marshall. 

HYENA, br. m. by Young Wonder, (full brother of Nell Saunders) out of 

. Rosy Clack, &c. 1820. 

HYPERION, by Diomede, dam Patsy Walthall by Medley, &c. 

I. 

IDIORA, b. ro. [fry Imp*d] Citizen, dam by imp'd Sea Gull, gr. dam by 

Huntsman--01d Janus, dec. 

Foaled, 1810. Charles Shields. 

INAUGURAL, b. c by Arab, dam Jenny by Archduke. 

1829. J. C. Goode. 

INDEPENDENCE, [fry In^*d} Fearnought, dam Dolly Fine, by Old 

Silver Eye, &c. 

Col. Hickman. 
-ch. £ by Pacolet, dam Fancy. 

Tennessee. J. Sumner, 

-by Old Potomac— [/ffip'iij St Paul— Imp'd Old Diomede — 



Mead's Old Pilgrim, i&c. 

INDUSTRY, br. b. by Sir Archy' dam 

Dixon. 

INDIAN QUEEN, by Pilgrim dam, dam of Belleville, and g. dara of Sir 
WilTiam. 

W. W'dkins. 
INDIAN HEN, by Othello, dam by Lloyd's Traveller, g. dam by Figure, 
g. g. dam was imp'd by Mr. Crow of Philadelplua, and was full 
sister to Irish Grey, &c. 

Daffin. 

INDIANA, br. m. by Florizelle, dam by Thornton's Medley, g. dam bfy 
Cragg's Highflyer— Hall Union, wi. 

Messrs. Tayloe. 
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J Wliisk 
Drowsy by Drone, &c. 



INVALID, [Jtnp* J1 by Wliisker, dam Hamiltonian, g. dam Susan out of 
by Dron 



Clraig & Corbio 
IRIS, ch. f. by Marplot, dam Nancy Dawson, dtc. 
1795. 

b y Punch, dam Beane*8 Maria. 



£r. t by Sir Archy dam. 

— - Wynne, 
/mp'd] Sterling, dam by Imp^d Coeur de Lion, f(. 



ft. f. [by 

dam Mead^s Oracle. 

Loudon, Va. 1830. J. Lewis. 



-ch. £ by Sir William, dam Shepherdess. 



1828. Rich. Adams, 

-by Young Baronet, dam by Post Boy (of Kentucky,) out of a 



Snap mare, &c. 

Rich. Higgins. 
IRVINA, by Virginian, dam Pandora by Bellair, &c. 
ISABELLA, [/mp*(fj dk. br. f. by Trumpeter, dam Demirip, sister to No' 
ble, &,c. 

1802. Gen. John McPherson. 

b. m. by Sir Archy, dam Black Ghost [by lmfl*d\ Oscar. 

b. f. by Roanoake, dam Mexican. 

1825w J.Randolph. ■ 

-b. £ by Arab, dam Lady Bedford. 



1827. J. W. Jeffries. 

IVANHOE, b. c. by Viiiginian, dam Jenny by Archduke. 

1824. J. C. Goode. 

JACK ANDREWS, r/tm*<f| b. h. fifteen and a half hands high, by Joe An- 
drews, (son of£cjipse,) his dam by Highflyer — Cardinal Puff— Tat- 
tler— Snip— Godolphin Arabian, &c. Foaled, 1794. 
Charles City Cy. Va. Wra. Lightfoot. 

JACK THE BACHELOR, [Imp'*d\ by Blaze, dam by Gallantr-Smiling 
Tom, &c. 
Foaled, 175S. 

JACK FROST, b. c. by Ranger, dam Betsy Bell. 

Rose Hill, 1799. Thos. M. Forman. 

JACK BULL, by Gabriel, dam Active by Chatam. 

JAMES FITZJAMES, b. c. k^ Tariff, dam Noma, g. dam Lady Talman, 
(the dam Kate Kearney and Sussex.) 

Wm. D. Taylor. 

by Sir Archy dam. 

— - Potter. 

JANE, b. m. \by Inm^d] Knowsley, dam ch. m. Selima. 

Albemarle, Va. Walter Coles. 

JATVE SHORE, b. m. by Sir Archy, dam Fau: Rosamond. 

1827. Henry Macklin. 

JANETTE, [Imp'd] by Mercury, dam by Highflyer, g. d. by Snip— Regu- 
lus, &c. F(M3Lled, 1791. 
Imp*d 1798. J: Hoomes. 

— b. £ by Shr Archy, dam [by /inp*<f] Citizen — Commutation, 

&c. 

— Johnson. 

JANE ALFRED, b. m. by Sir Alfred, dam by Florizelle, g. dam by Old 
Bedford^— Lamplighter, &c. 

Wm. D. Taylor. 
Grit, b. m. by Orphan Boy, dam by Oscar— [/uy'd] Expe» 
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JANE GREY, gr. t by Old Slouch,' dam Nancy Dawson. 
, ^LowKDES, [6^ Imp^d] Driver, dam Modesty, g. d. Madge by 

Hairs Union. 
JANUS, [Imp^dJ bl. b. fifteen hands one mch high, by Old Stirling— Old 

Crab — Monkey — Basto, &c. 

Foaled, 1754. Wm. Hynes'. 
[Imp*d] ch. by Janus, dam by Fox — Bald Galloway, &c. 

Died I77d-60, aged 34 
r. Va. 



Gloucester Cy. Va. Mordecai Booth, 

-ch. h. by Sir Archv, dam Frenzy by Sans Calotte. 
— YouNo, b. (See Young Janus.) 

J. Randolph, 
-b. c. by Spread Eagle, dam Broadnax. 



1802. Rich. Hpomes. 

Marb, ch. by Old ch. Janus, [Itnp^d] dam by Dapple John out 



of a full sister to Harlot by Janus. 
JEFF, br. c. by Stockholder, dam Maria Hill by Oscar. 

Nimrod Porter. 
JEFFERSON, br. h. by Virginian, dam Old Favourite by Bellair, &,c. 

1825. J- J* Harrison. 

JENNY, by Archduke, dam [by Imp*d} Stirling, g. dam by IinpM Obscuri- 
ty out of Miss Slamerkin. 
JENNY CAMERON, by Lloyd's Traveller, dam Kitty Fisher. 

1785. Wm. Scott. 

..- [Imp^d] was got by Cuddy, a son of Old Fox, by Miss BeU* 

voir. 

John Tayloe. 
-Dismal, [tmp^d] by Old Dismal, he by the Godolphin Ara- 



bian — ^her dam by Lord Godolphin's Whitefoot, &c. 

/ Col. Baylor. 

-Deans, ch. m. by Gracchus, dam Cornelia. 



1815. J. Randolph. 

Deans, br. b. by Virginian, dam by Bainbridge, g. dam by 



Jolly Air, g. g. dam by Why Not, &c. 
Wilmington, N. C. W. B. Mears. 

■DuTER, by True Briton, dam Quaker Lass by Juniper, g. d. 



[Imp^dl Molly Pacolet, &c. 

KiLAND, b. m. by Doublehead, (he [by Imp^d] Dlomede,) out 



of Polly Medley— Mark Anthony, &c. 
•WiNOFLOwER, ch. m. by Bernadc 
-CocKRACT, ch. m. by Potomac, dam [by Imp^d] Saltram — 



-WiNOFLowER, ch. m. by Bernadotte, dam Kate Cole. 



Imp'd Wildair — ^Driver — Fearnought, &,c. 

1^14. Kentucky. E. Warfield. 

JERRY, dap. gr. by Pacolet, dam by Topgallant, g. dam by Grey Medley, 

&c. Col. Elliott 

JESSICA, b. m. by Shylock, dam [by Imfd] Young Sir Ffcter Teasle, g. 

dam Castianira, (dam of Sir Archy.) 

Rich. Adams. 
JEZEBEL, ch. £ by Bedford, dam Miss Chance, &c. 

Messrs. Tayloes. 
JESSAMINE, br. f. by Dockon, dam Virginia, (Coquette.) 

1824. . J. Feigusoo. 

JET, bl. f. by Bluster, dam Statira. 

1820. J. Randolph 

JEWESS, b. f. by Roanoake, dam Jessica. 
JIM CRACK. (See Gim Crack.) 
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JILT, gr. f. by Ajax, dam Nancy Dawsoo. 179}. 

JIM CARR, br. t by Forester, dam Forest Maid. 

1831. Rich. I. Meade. 

JOAN, b. f. by Roanoake, dam Grey DolL 

J. Randolph. 
JOHN BROWN, ch. by Sir Charles, dam Sally Brown. 
JOIXT FRIAR, by Garrick, dam descended from Gilmour's Milk Maid, 

&,c. 
JOHN BULL, \Imp*d\ ch. by Fortitude, dam Xantippeby Eclipse, g. dam 

Grecian JPrineess bv Forester, &c 
— .p^- b. m. by Gabriel, dam Active by Chatam, &,c. 

N. B.— ^he was caUed John Bull by Gov. Wright, from his havii^ 
exchanged a bull for her with Col. IjvIss of Md. 
JOHN DISMAL, cb. by Sober John, dam Jenny Dismal. 

•RiCHABDS, b. k. by Sir Archy, dam by Rattler, (by Shark,) g. 



dam [by Imp^d] Medley — ^Wildair — Nonpareil, &.c. 

H awcoce, b. c. by Roanoake, dam Roanoka by k 
1823. John Randolph. 



•Starlet, b. h. by Sur Hal, dam Ariadne [by Imp^dj Citizen, 



&c. Foaled, 1818. 

Pennsylvania. Edw. Parker. 

or Roanoake, b. h. by Roanoake, dam Grand Dutchess. 

^Randolph, b. c. by Rinaldo, dam Portia, &>c. 1800. 

•W, b. & by Roanoake, dam Young Frenzy. 



1825. J. Randolph. 

JOLLY AIR, by Old Wildair, dam [byZn^^d] Flimnap— Brimmer— Imp'd 
Valiant, &.C. 

J. J. Harrison. 

JOLLY ROGER, [Imp^d] ch. called in Ensland Roger of the Vale^ got by 
Roundhead, (who was by Flying Childers,) the dam of Jolly Ro- 
ger got by Partner, his gr. dam by Woodcock — Croft's Bay Barb — 
Makeless, &c. 
Foaled, 1741. Imp'd about 1748. 

{Imp'*d\ b. c. by the Gower Stallion, Miss Harvey by Car- 
touch — Sophia by Godolphin Arabian. 
1769. 



by Jolly Rogpr, dam by Dabster, g. dam Mary Grey. 

Prince Geo. County, Va. 1777. Edm. Rumo, Jun. 

JONAH, [In^''d\ b. h. by Escape, dam Lavinia by Herod-^oap— -Cade- 
Bloody Buttocks— Partner— Makeless, &.c. 

1796. Bush. 

JOSEPHINE, b. m. by Peace Maker, dam a full bi-ed Diomede mare, &c. 

J. Lewis. 
— — — by Flying Dragon, dam by Hamiltonian — St. George— King 

Herod— Old Yorick, &c, 

ch. by Bussora, dam by Sir Harry, g. dam by Obscurity, &c. 

Wm. D. Taylor. 
JOSEPHUS, ch. c. by Rob Roy, dam ^lora by Ball^s Florizelle. 

Loudon, Va. J. Lewis. 

J CJBA, b. h. by Cbazlemaigne, dam a full bred Fearnought mare. 

1798. Thos. Hunt. 

JUBILEIE, by Independence, by Quicksilver, \hy Imp'*d\ Medley, &c. 
JULIA, gr. m. by Spread Eagle, dam Calypso. 

1804. J. Tayloe. 

JULIET, ch. by Muttnomer, (he by Tom Tough,) dam \by Imp'd] Old 

Bedford, g. dam by Bellair out of King's Kitty Fisher. 

W.D.Taylor. 
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LADT BUG, b. by Toung norizeUe, dam by Jack Andiews— Driver— Hi|b 

flyer, Itc. 

Wm. D. Taylor. 

BcRTOW, by Sir Arcby, dam Sultana : aiie was out of the mare got by 

the horse sent as a present by the Bey of Tunis to Thos. Jeflerson. 

1813. J. W. Eopes. 

I ■ Beptorp, [6y Inm'd] Bedford, dam by imp'd Dare Devil — ^Mercury 

— ApoUo-xJoUy KQgpr. (See also Bedfora maie) foaled, 1810. 

J. W. Jeffiries. 

Bpwbubt, Ump^d] b. m. by Trumpeter, dam Theopfaa, (sister to Old 

Tut) by Highflyer — ^Plaything by Matohem— Vixen by Regulus, &,c 

Foaled, 18(^. J. Randolph. 

— — -Bvrleigh, by Silver Heels, dam (Steme*s Maria) by Major Gibbs* 

Carlo, (by imp*d Carlo,) g. dam by Ridgley*s Cincinnatus, &c 

Ricbard Craddocks. 

-^ CHESTERnELD, by Old Diomede, dam Lady Bolingbroke. 

CoL Selden. 

Cplpepper, ch. m. by Carolhiian, dam full sister of Defiance and fie* 

venge, dtc 

Md. H. G. S. Key. 

— Duplet, by First Consul, dam Edelin's Floretta. 

Dudley Digger 

E agle, gr. m. [by hnfi\ Eagle, dam Spot by Bedford. 

Albemarle, 1817. Walter Coles. 

I ■ E ssex, cb. f. by Grey Diomede, dam Virginia Sorrel 

1797. J. Tayloe. 

■ Flirt, cb. m. by Hickory, dam by Duioc 

Isaac Snedeker. 
— FiFXp, b. m. by Sir Archy, dam by Diomede. 

1830. J. J. Harrison. 

G. [Imp*d\ (Magician*s dam,) bred hj Sir Thos. Gasooigne, got by 

Hambletonian, Golden Locks by Delphine, Violet by Shark, Quick's 

Charlotte by Blank, Crah, ditc 

Roanoake, 1804. John Randolph. 

Grey, \In^fl*d\ by Gohanna, dam by Grey Skin— Woodpecker— He- 
rod — Young flag by Skim, &c. 

Foaled, 1803. 

Gray, by Robin Gray, dam by Melzar~g. dam [by Imfd] Highfly- 
er — ^Fearnought, &c. 
« ■ -Jane Gray, b. f by Kosciusko, dam by Big Ben. 

Greensville, by Conqueror, dam by Ban's Diomede. 
Granville, b. m. bv Roanoake, dam [6y /mp*<2] Bxyan O'Lynn— 

True Blue— Celer— Old Partner, 4tc. 

Oxford, N. C. 1827. Wm. M. Sneed. 

Hal, by Sir Hal, dam Beauty by Diomede. 

MaryUind. _ _ _ James SewalL 

——Harrison, [by In ' ~ 

by Wildair — imp* 

Sir Arthur, (be by Sir Arcby,) dam Bet Boun 

^« 
Old Slamerkin xnare. 

-Jane, by Potomac, dam Anvelina. 
N. Carolina, 1811. J. B. Rkhardson. 

-Jane, b. f. by Shylock, dam Dutchess by Bedford. 
1826. Maik Alexandei: 

Facison, ch. ra. by American Eclipse, dam Lady of the Laka 

-Jaci Bull, \hy /fiip*<f] Gabriel, dam Active by Cfaatam. 



-Harhison, [by Imp^d^ Spread Eligle, dam by imp*d Herod, g. dam 
by Wildair — imp*d Kmgllerod, dtc. 

-Hamiltonian, by Sir Anhur, ^fae by Sir Archr,) dam Bet Bounce. 
•Jane, [by lTrq>*a] Obscurity, dam AloUy by Gi^ Figure eut of the 
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LADY LA GRANGE, cb. £ by Sir Arehy, dam [bf In^^d\ Dragon, g. jdmn 

by imp'd Medley — ^Mark Anthoay, Slc, 

Laurenceville, va. ' R. K. Meade. 

— ^«i — ^LtonrrooT, (Jiaria^) dk. br. m. by Sir Archy, dam Black Maria by 

Shark, &c. 

Foaled, 181*. J. T. 

■ ■ OF na Lake, b. m. by Kosciueko, dam by Bedford— -g. dam MeUis- 

sant by Arion — Obscurity — Valiant, &c. 

S. Carolina. Foaled, 1814. B. F. Taylor. 

■ . O F THE Lake, b. m. [6y lnw*d] Sir Harry, dam, by imp*d Diomede— 
JmpM St Geoige — imp'd Fearnought, «c. 

OF THE Lake, by Hickoiy, dam Maid of the Oaks. . 
■ L E00g,*[6y Imyd} Centinel, dam t^ Spadille. 
— Mab, gr. m. by a Ihonftigh bred son of Badger's Hickory, dam by 
Mark Anthony— -imp*d J>ove-4mp'd Lath, Sic, 
1818. C. Irvine. 

-Makt, gr. £ l^ Henry, dam Miller's Maid. 

C. W. Van Ranst 
-Mart, by Bussora, dam Black Maria by Am. Eclipse. 
Nw 



-OF THE NECK,Er. m. [by In^*d] Merryfidd, dam by imp'd Wonder— 
Bellair— Old Medley, dtc 

Thomas Doswell. 
-NoRTHifMBEELAND, \ln^^d} bv Northumberland, dam by Shakspeare 
— ^Regulus — ^Parkers Snip— Old Fanner, &c 

John Tayloe. 
-Richmond, b. £ by BalTs Floriselle, dam by Diomede, g. dam Al 
demiau mare, &,c. 

J. Wickbam. 
-Roland, b. by Tariff, dam by FIorisselle-^Bedford, Slc. 

T. Doswell. 
-Racket, by Sir Charles, dam by Ball's Floriielle, g. dam by Melzar. 

^Relief, ch. £ by Am. Eclipse, dam Maria Slamerkin. 

N. J. 1827. Dr. E. A. Darcy. 

R andolph, by Sir Aichy, dam [by lfnp*d] Druid — Symnies' Wil- 
dair-— Americus, &c. 

Steelino, b. m. by Herod, dam [by In^^d] Sterling, g. dam by King 
Herod — ^Lindsay's Ranger, dtc. 

Wm. D. Taylor. 
Sumner, b. £ by Shawnee, dam by Sir Archy. 

Wm. M. WesL 
- T alman, by Sir Harry, dam by Bedford. 

J. A. Selden. 
■ToNsoN, by (Elliott's) Topgallant, (he by Gallatin,) dam by Barry'^ 
Medley, (by Old Medley,) g. d. Dr. Rany's mare. 
W iLLP, by Janus, dam by Jolly Roger, g. dam [by Imp^d] Shark. 
LABURNUM, by Lath, dam by JoUy Koger, g. dam imp'd by Carte 

Braxton. 
LAFAYETTE, b. h. by Conqueror, dam Julia, g. dam by Florizelle— Bel 
lair — ^Pegasus, ^c. 
Tennessee. H. Davis. 

— b. c. by Virginian, dam by Sir Archy, g. dam Dy Sir Harry — 

Chanticleei^— Mead's Old Celer, &«. 

J..M. Botts. 
■ ch. c by Kosciusko, dam Virginia, (Coquette.) 

J. Feiguson. 
LAHARA, dap. gr. by Thornton's Rattler, dttm by Winter's Arabian, g. 
dam Ale^tandria by Alexander, &,c. C. Andrews. 
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LALLA ROOKH, by Hsndtl, dam FUUis bjc Old TopgiBUant 

Geo. ChicQster. 
I<AMBALLE^ ch. f. by Kosciusko, dam Psyche by Sir Peter Teazle, 6lc. 

South Carolina. Kichard Singleton. . 

LAMPLIGHTER, b. h. by Hart's [Imp^^ Medley, dam by Lonsdale out 

ofKitty Fisher, &c. 

Hanover Court House, 1801. Paul Tbilmaii. 

LANCE, b. h. full brother to Eriel by Am. Eclipse. 
LASS OF THE MILL, gr. f. by Spread Eagle, dam Araminda. 

J. Hoomes. . 
LAST CHANCE, ch. f. by Su Arcby, dam Lady Bunbury. 

1825. J. Randolph. . 

LATH, [Jnqt^d] b. fifteen beuids one inch high ; foaled in 1763 ; Imp'd m. 

1768, was got by Shepherd^s Crab, dam by Old Lath, g. dam byFly-: 

iug Childers— 'Makeless-^Tafiblet Barb, dtc. 

— Delancey. 
LAUREL, b. h. by Old Feaniought, dam l^ the sam^ g. dam a fine blood* 

ed mare, Slc» 

1777. Geo. Baylor. . 

LAURA, gr. f. by Grey Diomede, dam Polly Peachem. 

1798. J. Tayloe. 

LAVENDER GIRL, b. t by Henry, dam Ophelia by Little Medley, &c. 

1832. 
LAVINIA, by Diomede, dam Lady Bolingbroke. 

Col. Selden. 
LAWRENCE, br. bySir Arohj, dam [by In^'d} Sir Harry— ChantidiBei—. 

Mead^s Celer— Lee*s Mark Anthony, &.c. 
LAZARUS, by Eclinse, dam an ImpM mare, he stood many years at Mount 

Gallant and left some valuable stock. 
LEE BOO, br. b. by Cragg*s Highflyer, dam Captain James Betts* mare, 

she was of pure blood, 

Maryland, 1803. Osborn Spriggs. 

LEONIDAS, b. by Sir Archy, dam Vixen [6y Imp^d] Jack Andrews raised 

by J. G. Green, and sold to J. M. Botts. 
— — b. c. by Viiginian. 
— by Lloyd's Traveller, dam by Morton's Traveller, out of 

Tasker's Selima, &c. 

Foaled, 1773. J. P. Custis. 

LEOCADIA, br. ch. ra. by Yiiginius, dam Lady Jane by Potomao, g. dam 

[Imp^dl Anvelina. 
LEOPOLD, ch. h. by Ogle's Oscar, dam Katydid [by Imp'd] Expedition. . 

Frost ^ 

LEATHER STOCKINGS, ch. h. by Rob. Roy, dam Cora by Brown's 

Godolphin. 

Georgetown, D. C. 1827. Peter. 

LETITIA, b. m. by Whip, dam by Buzzard, g. dam by Grey Diomede, 

&c. 

Woodfd. Cv. Kentucky. H;. M. B. 
by Truxton, dam by Elegant, (he [by Inyp^^d] Fearnought,) g 

dam by Bellair— Wildair, &c. 

Galls Tennessee. A. B. Shelby. . 

LEVIATHAN, [Imp'd] (first called Mu!erc^m^ ch. gpt by Muley out of a 

Windie mare, g. dam b^ Anvil out of Virago by Snap— Muley by 

Orville, and he by Bennmghroiigb, and he by lung Fergus out of a 

Herod mare. 

Foaled, 1823. Imp'd to Alabama 
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LEXINGTON, b. li. by Symmes' Wildair, dam by Lonsdale, g. dam by 

Jolly Roger, &c. 

1800. Andrew Woodley. 

LIBERTY, by Sharp*s OtheIlo» dam by George's Jmiiper. 

Maryland. Charles Ridgley. 

• — by Burwell*8 Emperor, dam by Zane's Ranger, g. dam by Mark 

Anthony, ^, 

1798. JohnBrownly. 



J GHT INFANTRY, [hmii'd] by Eclipse, dam by Feather, g. dam by 

" m Wiadrington mare, si 

abian Lindsay's 
LINNET, by Trafalgar, dam Humming Bird by Tom Tough. 



Childers, g. e. dam Wiadrington mare, she by Old Partner. 
LINDSAY'S ARABIAN. (See Arabian LindsaVs.) 



Messrs. Corbins. 

L IQNE LLA, b. m. by Coeor de Lion out of the dam of Cinderella. 
LITTLE DAVID, [6y In^^d] Childers, dam Jenny Cameron. 

J. Tayloe. 

BiLLT, by Florizelle, dam by Celer. 

W. R. Johnson. 

Juniper. (See Juniper Little.^ 

Ja^ss, full brother to Garrick ny Celer. 

Medley, [6y Jinp'd] Medley, dam Kitty Fisher by Lindsay's Ara- 
bian. 
LIVELY, b. m. by American Eclipse, dam Haynes* Maria [bylnqt*d] Dio- 

mede, g. dam Lively by Lively — ^Wild Goose by Selim, &c. 

New Jersey. Henry De Groot 

LOCHINVAR, b. c. by Osear, dam Virago by Shark. 

1810. J. Tayloe. 

LONSDALE, by Jolly Roger, dam a bay mare Imp'd., she by Monkey — 

Lons^e's Bay Arabian, &c. 

John Byrd. 
gr. h. by Page's Young Medley, dam Marianna by Telema> 

chuB, £c. 

1824. F. B. Whiting. 

UXIENZO, by Telemachus, dam by Raymond. 
LOGAN, a Mahogany bay, by Sir Archy, out of the dam of La&yette by 

Virginian. 
LOGANIA, [by Imp*d\ Medley, dam by Fearnought 
LOTTERY, ch. £ by Bedford, dam Anvelina. 

1803. 
LOUISA, b. m. by Eiclipse, dam Vanity by Celer— Mark Anthony — Silver 

Eye, &c. 

1789. J. Tayloe. 

LOUISl ANA, b. £ by Old Ratder, dam Desdemona. 

1829. E. G. W. Butler. 
LOVELY LASS, b. f. by Timoleon, dam Lady Alfied by Old Sir Archy. 

1832. 
LOVE LACE, by Flying Childers out of an Imp'd mare by Bosphorus. 
JLUBLY ROSA, b. £ by Six Aichy, dam Equa. 

1830. P. Wallia 
LUCIFER, [6y la^'d] Date Devil, dam by Bellair— Imp'd Medley— Lons- 
dale, &c. 

LUCY, by Young Sir Alfred, dam Nancy by Florizelle. 

W. Coles. 
— — LocKETT, b. £ by Roanoake, dam young Minikin. 

1823. J. Randolph. 

■■ ■ LocKETT, by Bellair, dam Old Selima by Morton's Traveller— Oiliel 

lo, 6lc 
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LCJCT G WYNN, b. m. by Sii Charles, dam by Sir Haiiy->Bedlbrdi-]>ar 

Devil— Wildair, &c. 

Messrs. Tayloes. 
Gret, b. f. by Washington, dam Betsy Hunter. 

Norfolk, 1830. & Townes. 

LUDEE, gr. f. by Old Slouch, dam Nancy Dawson. 

1798. 
LURCHER, [by Imp'd] Bedford. 
LYCURGUS, a son of Morton^s Traveller. 

1764. Benj. Harrison. 

LUZBOROUGH, [Imp*d] b. h. by Williamson^s Luzborough, (a son of 8i« 

Peter Teazle,) whose dam was by Dungannon, (a sgn of Eclipse. 

Lgzborough's dam was out of a Dick Andrews mare, sent to France. 

and she by Whiskey out of Eleanor, d&c. g. g. dam by Diomede, &c 

Greensville. (ImpM 1832.) John Avery. 



MAB, b. f. by Archduke, dam Fairy by Bedford. 

1809. J; Hoomes. 

MABEL, dk. b. £ by Sir James, dam Meg Merrilies. 

Lewis Berkley. 
MACBETH, bl b. by Sir Aictay, dam by Sbylock, g. dam Lady Button. 

Foaled, 1828. D. H. AUen. 

MACEDONIAN, bu by Roanoake, dam Statira by Alexander the Great 

1824. J. Rando^b. 

MACAW, b. f. by Roanoake, dam Paroquet, &,c, 

J. Randolph. 
MADCAP, [Imp'd] b. m. by Anville—O'KeUy's Madcap bjEclipe^^Blank 

— Blaze^Greyhound — Curwen*s Bay Barb, &c. 1794. 

Trained not successfully. J. Tayloe. • 

MADISON, by Diomede, dam Priestley by Chanticleer. 
MADAM NORFLEET. (See Gallena.) 
MADAME LAVALETTE, b. m. by Feaoe Maker, dam by Bedford, g. dam 

by Medley, Si^ 

1815. J. J. Ambler. 

MAGIC, [Jn^^d] ch. 1). (sold for |4000,) by Yoluitfeer, dam MarceUa by 

Mambrino— Media by Sweetbrieiw^AogeUca by Saap-*BeguIus, 

&c. 

Prince Geoige Cy. Maryland. 
MAGOG, by Chanticleer, dam Camilla by Wildair. 

J. J. Harrison. 
MAGNETIC NEEDLE, [Jmf»*d] b. bv Mngoet, he by Hetod, his dam aster 

to the dam of Eusophroyne, she by Sweetbrier, his g. dam Rarity 

by Matchem, dE«. Foaled, 1787. 

Trenton, N. Jersey, 1804. 
MAGGY LAUDER, by Dr. Hamilton's [Jmp*d] Figure, dam by Imp'o 

Othello, c. dam by ImpM Spark. 
MAGNOLIA, cb. h. by Lindsay*s Ranger, (Arabiui,) dam by Odiello bj 

Crab, her dam by Morton's TiaveUei^ aad he^ dam was Selima b} 

Godolphin Arabian, &c. 

1785. Lund Washington. 

MAGNUM, ch. h. by Am. Eclipse, dam by Oscar, (by Diomede,) g. dan 

by Picture, (by ImpM Shark,) Sweet Larry, dtc. 
MAID OF ALL WORK, b. f. by Stiriing, dam [Inq>'d] Hackabout, &c. 

Foaled, 1800. J. Hoomes 

- —OF THE Forest, br. m. by Young Hickory, dam by Old Haxslet 
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MAID OF THE FOREST, gr. £ by Winter Arabian, dam Toung Bimai^ 

mare by Hamlintonian, &,c. 

OF Losi^ by Virginianf dam by Potomac. 
• . OF THE Mill, by Old Hickory, dam by {"oung Shark, g. dam Major 

Biddle^s mare, 
ti OF NoRrHAMproN, [by Imp^dJ Cliftlen, dam Jane Lowndes. 
OF Oakland, [by Imfl*d\ Stilling, dam by HaH^s Eclipse, Brent's 

Young Ebony, &c. 
OF Orange, by Hambletonian, (by Dungannon,) dam by Dr. Thom-i> 

ton^s Driver, g. dam full sister to Nantoaka by HalPs Eclipse. 

James Madi8(Hi. 
Of THE Oaks, by Spread Eagle, dam (by Imp^d] Shark, g. dam by 

Kockingham, g. s. dam by Gallant — True Blue, &c. 

Fredericksburg, Va. Lewis Willis. 

O F Corinth, b. m. by Virginiaii, dam by Sir Arohy—- Quick Step— 

Araericus — Aristotle, Slc. 
■ » OF Patvxemt, [by lfnp*d] Magic, dam Kitty Fox. 

-OF Warsaw, l^ Oohanna, dam Chestnut mare by Tra&lgar, g. dam 



Rosalba. 

King WiUiam Cy. Va. 1831. Lewis Hill. 

MALVINA, gr. m. by Stirling, dam Calypso. J. Tayloe. 

' [ by Imp*d] Precipitate, dam by Dungannon, Mark Anthony, 

&c. Major Bayly. 

MALCOLM, b. by Sir Charles, dam by Sir Alfred— Hoomes* Tom Tough 

— ^IrnpM Spread Eagle, &c. 

Wm. Wynne. 
MAMELUKE, br. h. by Bagdad Arabian, dam Depro by Bay Baronet— 

limped] Crop, &c. 

Boston. Edw. Eiridge. 

MAMBRINO, dk. c. by American Eclipse, dam Grand Dutchess. 

Delaware Cy. Pa. 1830. Humphrey Hill. 

MANFRED, [Imfd] b. foaled 1796, by Woodpecker, dam by Mercury,^. 

dam by Highflyer, &c. (Died.) 

J. Hoomes; 
MARCELLA, b. f. by Roanoake, dam [bnp*d] Philadelphia. 

1823. J. Randolph. 

MARCELLUS, (formerly Red Rover;) ch. h. by Sir Charles, dam Shep- 
herdess by Phenomenon, &c. 

Rich. Adams. 
MARIANNA, ch. m. by Telcmachus, dam by Wild Medley, g. dam by 

Young Fearnought, &c. 
MARCIA, gr. m. by Archduke, dam Celerima by Celer. 

1810. J. Tayloe. 

MARIA ANTOINETTE, g. f. by Andrew, (by Sir Andrew,) dam by Wi- 

ley's Marok, g- dam by Old Gallatin — [imp^d] Medley, &c, 

Georgia. Foaled, 1831. C. A. Redd. 

. Fontaine, by Superior, dam by Tom Tough — Perto— Camden — 

Brilliant, &c. 

W. D. Taylor. 
^HiLL, b. m. by Oscar, (by Wilkes* Wonder,) dam [6y Imp^d] Citi- 
zen out of a Fearnought mare by Regulus, &c. 

Nimrod Porter. 
-. Macklin, b. m. by Sir Archy, dam by Bellair. 

BeUfield, Va. Henry Macklin. 

A bchTi b. f. by Old Sir Aichy, dam {by Imp'd] Diomede — Old Gim 

crack, (alias Randolph's Roan.) 

Buekifigham, Va. 1816. Isaac Curd. 
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MARIA LOUISA, by Fu»let, dam Letitia by TraxtOD-^anatin, &c. 
Tennessee. A. Shelby'. 

Slameikpi, ch. m. by Bond's First Consul, dam by Paragon, [Imp^d] 
Figure, dtc 

New Jersey. Dr. E. A. Darcy. 

MAGGY SLAMERKIN, (Old) [by Imp^d] WUdair, dam Delancey's Cub 
mare. (Wildair and Cfub mare were Imp'd together.) 

Col. Delancey. 
MARIA, b. m. by Sir Arcby, dam Forlern Hope. 

Sold E. Parker, Pa. H. Macklin. 

■ Bl kCK. (See Black Maria by American Eclipse, ditto by Shark.) 

by Diomede, dam by BeUair. 
Tennessee. H. Haynes. 

-b. f. by Monsieur Tonson, dam Eliza by Timdeon. 



North Carolina, 1829. J. W. Jeflfries. 

— by Bay Yankee, dam Green's Old Celer mare. 

W. R. Johnson. 
— 4>y Clockfast, dam Maria [by Imp^i] Regulus. 



S. m. by Pacolet, dam by Truxton. 
urwell's, [by In^*i\ Regulus, she by Goddphin Arabian. 



-by Punch, dam 

B. Beans. 
-by Gallatin, dam 



Georgia. — McNellys. 

by Walnut, dam by a Grey Diomede horse, g. dam by Medley, Slc 

MARGARET, by Virginian, dam Hurry'em. 

MARPLOT MARE, by Marplot, dam Betsy Baker. 

MARTANZA, ch. f. by Sir Arthur, dam Amazonia by Tecumseb, &c. 

MARY GREY, g. m. by Amie's Sir Archy, dam by Old BeUair— Shark— 

Aristotle, &.c. 

Alabama. Levi Gist. 

— ^~- e. f. [by Imp^d] Messenger, dam Tulip by Ranger, or Lind* 

say's White Arabian. 

>■ (or Sappho,) [Inqt^d] b. m. by Ruler, dam by Sampson — Ra- 

gulu8--Greyhound mate, Sue, 

Foaled, 17d2. 
King, g. m. by Muckle John, dam by Quicksilver, and he by ImpM 

Medley. 

Geonia, 1825. Charles A. Redd. 

MARY, b. f. by Coeur de Lion, dam Fanny Foster, &jc. 1809. 

ch. t by Sir Archy, dam by Francisco. 

Wm. Minge. 

E ldridoe, ir. gr. by Napoleon 2d, dam by Pacolet, g. dam [by Imp'*d\ 

Sir Harry— Imp'd Dare Devil— Rett and Macklin's Fearnought, &c. 

Pulaski, Tenn. Gea A. Glover. 

OF Clovebdale, by Doubtless, dam Potomac, g. dam by Obscurity, 

&C. 

Jane, b. f. by Bertrand, dam by Arrakooker. 
— MoRETON, ch. £ by Cook's Royalist, dam Mary by Coeur de Lion. 
R oBiws<w, b. m. by Sir Archy out of the Imp'd PotSos mare, &c. 
Lancaster, Pa. £. Parker. 

-Randolph, by Gohanna dam. 



MARIGOLD, ch. m. by Tom Tough, dam Hoskins* Sir Peter, g. dam [by 
Jmp'd] Bedford— Imp'd Dare Devil— Symmes' Wildair, &c. 

MARION, by Old Sir Archy, dan by Citizen— Aldemiau— Roebuck— out 
of a Herod mare. 
Halifax, N. C. 1830. B. S. Long. 
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MARICJS, by Selim, 6Bm[Imp*l] 

MARK TIME, b. by Ar. Bagdad, dam [by Imp^d] Spread Eagle— Quick- 
silver, (by Hart*8 Medley,) &c. 
MARK ANTHONY, [/fm>*(f| by Smctator, dam Rachel by Bland— Regu- 
lu»— ^orebeels — Makeless— -Dr. Arcy^s royal mare, dec. 
Foaled, 1767. Stood in Viiginia. 

dk. b. by Old Partner, dam [hnp^d] Septima by Othello, iuc 
Caroline Cy. Va. 1771. L. Hardjnnan. 

-(Randolph's,) bro. h. by Sir Archy, dam Roanoake. 



1826. J. Randolph. 

MARLBOROUGH, by Thornton's Rattler, dam Young Red Eye, g. dan 

iby Imp^d] Bedford — imp'd Gasteria, Sic, 
ALUKE, b. f. [by imp'(f| Venetian, dam Mam Lauder. 
Rose Hill, Maryland. Thos. A. Foreman. 

MARSKE, (or Mask, ) by Shark, dam [In^'dj Virago. 

Orange Cy. Va. 1799. Robert Young. 

by Diomede, dam by Medley. 

Charlotte Cy. Va. 1808. Charles VSTyllie. 

by Marske, (by Diomede,) Hart's Old Medley thorough bred 



mare, &c. 

Russells. 

MARSHAL NEY, dap. gr. by Pacolet, dam Vireinia by Dare Devil. 
MARMION, by Virginian, dam by Sir Archy— Cotton's Phenomenon, (he 
[by Imp'd] Resdess)— Whirligig l^ imp'd Whirligig, &c. 
1825. 
MARYLAND ECLIPSE, (See Eclipse Maryland.) 
MARYLANDER, by (Wynnes') Rattler, dam sister to Sir Archy, on the 
dam's side by Tayloe's Topgallant, &c. 

G.S. 
MARSHAL, by Spread Eagle, dam Virginia Nell. 

— Dusoc, by Old Duroc, dajm Maid of the Oaks. 

1812. Bela Badger. 

-Net, by Am. Eclipse, dam Diana by First Consul. 



Elkton, Maryland, 1828. Samuel Hollingsworth. 

MARS, r. h. by Mountaineer, dam Camilla by Peace Maker, &c. 
' Albemarle, 1829. Walter Coles. 

MARTHA JEFFERSON, b. £ by Sir Archy, dam [by Imp'd] Buzzard, 

imp'd Symmetry, 6lc. 
MATILDA, g. m. [by Ifnp*i\ Jonah, dam by Grey Diomede, Whistle 
Jacket, dtc. 

1810. D. W. Sumner. 

' — b. m. by Sir Archy, dam [imp'tf] Dutchess. 

G. H. Burwell. 

Polk, gr. f. br Marion, dam Parallel by Virginian, Pacolet's 

dam \by Imp^d] Medley, d&c. 
1828. 
MATCHEM, ch. c by Janus, dam Amy Robsart 

J. Randolph, 

—by Dion, dam [iinp'tfj Favourite. 

John Hoomes. 
MATCHLESS, \by Imp'dl Slender, dam Fair American by Lloyd's Tra- 
veller, g. aam Old iSlamerkin by Wildair. 

b . h. by Old Fearnought, dam by Sober John— Dabster, &c. 
CarolioeCy. Va. 1777. Robt. Taliaffera. 

-Diomede, r^y /ny'ti] Diomede, dam 



MATOUCA, b. m. by Combination, dam l^ Multum in Paryo, g. dam bv 
Green's Potomac, &c. 

32 
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MARY DACRE, bl f. [by Imfi\ Valentine, dam IVrigbt's Seliroa. 

1829. 
MAY DAYJ by Sir Archy, dam Eliza Adams. 

Messrs. Minge. 
b. c. by Virginian, dam by Florizelle. 

J. K. Vanmeter. 
MEDLEY, [bnp^d\ gr. h. by Gimccack, be by Cripple, &^. dam of Medley 
was Arminda by Snap, dec. Foaled, 1776. 
Hanover Court House, Va. 1 785. Malcomb Hart 

I gr. c. by Sir Hal, dam Old Reality. 

1824. W. R. Johnson. 

. ^b. c. by Bedford, dam Hebe by Dare Devil 

Farish, Coleman & Hoomes. 
-Make, bred by J. Hoomes, foaled [by /mp*(f] Medley, dam by 



Bolton — Feamought-*>Tri8tram Shandy out of a Sober John mare, 

^Mare, ch. by Am. Eclipse, dam Clio by Sir Archy. 

C. W. Van Ranst 



-gr. c. by Polafox, dam Miss Bailey [6y bnp'dl Boaster. 



Natchez. — Chambers. 

Chance, (See Chance Medley.) 

-Fits, (See Fitz Medley.) 



-Gret, by Hart*8 [ Jmp^^^Medley, dam by Black and All Black 



— Bay Bolton--^ld Partner — Old Fearnought, &c. 

N. Carolina, 1795-6. B. Williams. 

(Jones*) by Old Medley, dam by Mark Anthony — Fearnought 

«-Janus— Jolly Koger, &c. 

-(Thornton*s) \by Imp'^d] Punch, dam Helen by iropM Med* 



ley, &.C. 

-(Thompson*8,) [by In^*d] Medley, dam by imp*d Aristotle, g. 



dam by Fearnought, &c. 

Stood m Scoit Cy. Kentucky, 1803. 

•Wild, by Old Medley, dam Wildair, g. dam Shandy, g. g. 



dam Sportley by Old Janus, &c 



rouNG, (See Young Medley,) (two.) 



MEDORA, ch. f. by Rattler, dam Sportmistress by Old Hkskory, out of 

MiUer's Damsel, &,c. * 

Butler Coles. 
MEAD*S ORACLE, (See Oracle Mead's.) 
MEG DODDS, br. m. by Sir Archy, dam Black Ghost [by Imfd] Oscar, 

&c. 

Nansimond, Va. J. G. Gieen. 

MEG MERRILIES, b. m. by Trafalgar, ([6^ Imp'd} Mufti,) dam by impM 

Dragon — ^Lamplighter^Highflyer— Escape, &c. 

Loudon, Va. Lewis Berkley. 

MEG OF WAPPING, b. f. by Bedford, dam [Jmp'i\ Alexandria. 
MELE MELE, by Virginian, dam Lady Burton. 

1826. 
MELPOMONE, by BurwelPs Traveller, dam Virginia by Old Mark Antho- 
ny— g. dam Polly Byrd, &*c. 
MELUNTHEE, gr. c. by Hephestion, dam Castianira, dam of Sir Aicby. 
MELZAR, b. h. [by In^'d] Medley, dam Kitty Fisher by Wildair, (went 

to Kentucky.) 
MERCURY, by Dr. Thornton's r/m;)»rf] Driver, dam by imp'd Eclipse, g. 

dam ^ Union, by imp*d Traveller, &c. 
MERINO EWE By Jack Andrews, dam Spot by Bedford. 
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MERLIN, by Old Aichy, dam by Old Bedford— Daie Devil-jOld Sharks 

MENBOZA, (BtuvEK,) by Boxer, daqn Nancy Dawson, dam of Isabella. 

1796. J. Tayloc. 

MERRY TOM, [Imp'd] by Begulus, dam by Locust, (n Son of Crab,) g. 

dam by a bod of Flying Childers, his gr. dam by Uroft*s Partner, &c. 

Prince Geoige Cy. 1767. John Baird. 

MERRYFIELD, [Jnqt'd] by Cockiighter, dam by Popinjay, Bourbon's 

dam, &c. 
MERCURY, b. by Virginian, dam by Ciiisen, dec. 
b y Janus, dam Celesta. 

1777. Col. William Byrd. 

... by Spread Eagle, dam Janetta. 

J. Hoomes. 
l^IERRYFELLOW, b. c by W. R. Johnson's Byron, dam the dam of Ca- 
milla, dtc. 

King & Queen, Va. 1831. H. Campbell 

MERRY GOLD, b. f [by Imp*d] Barefoot, dam Meg Dodda 

N. Jersey, 1831. W. Gibbons. 

MERETRIX, by Magog, dam Narcissa. 
MESSENGER, [Imp'd] gr. h. by Mambrino, dam by Turf g. dam by Regu« 

lus out or a sister of Figurant by Stifling, out of the Fox mare, Oi^ 

dam of Snap, dtc. 

Foaled, 1780. C. W. Van Roost, 

— — — DuBOc, dk. eh. by Duroc, dam Vincenta [by Imp^d] Messen- 

ger — imp*d Slendei—imp'd ijath, &G. 

New-Yoxk, 1790. E. & A. Stephens. 

AlETEOR, b. c. by Comet, dam Nancy Dawson. 
MEXICAN, [Inqt'd} by Snap out of Matchera— Middleton, &.c. 
MIDAS, by Am. Eclipse, dam by Sir Robm, (he [by In^'d\ Robin Red 

breast,) — g. dam by Dare Devil, imp*d Shark.-*-ApoUo, &c. 

1^8. \Vm. Towndes. 

MILLER'S DAMSEL, [by Imp^d] Messenger— dam the English Pot8o6 

mare bv Eclipse. 

Maid, full ustei to American Eclipse. 

1820. C. W. Van RansL 

BULK MAID, by Centinel, dam 

Gen. Carney. 
MILK SOP, b. £ [by hut^d} Justice, dam the Brilliant mare by Matchem, 
• b. t. by Coeur de Lion, dam Bolton mare, g. dam Sally 

Wright by Y<»ick. 

1798. J. Hooroes. 

MILWOOD, by Topgallant, dam by Kenedy's Pantaloon by Bedford. 
MINERVA, [by Jn^'d] Obscurity, dam Diana by Claudius. 

Wm. E. Broadnax. 
ch. m. by Dr. Thornton's Rattler, dam RoMlba by Tra&lgai 

—Old Rosalba [by In^'d] Eagje, Slc. 
^by Beltair, dam by Symmes' Wildair, g. dam by Vampire out 



of Bmxton's Kitty Fisher. 
MINK, b. f. by Roanoake, dam Cut Leggs. 

1829. J. Randolph. 

AUNIKIN, by Presideoth-Old Celer-— Tristram Shandy» &e. 
MINIMUS, b. c. by Roanoake, dam Young Minikin. 

J. Randolph. 
MISCHIEF, b. £ by Viiginian, dam by Bedford—BeDair— Shark, &c. 

John M. Botts 
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cb. in. by Rattler, dam by Ogle*8 OBcai^— Ridgley's Hamlet, 
&c. 

Fred. Maryland. J. Powder, Jun. 

MISS FORTUNE, by Am. Eclipse, dam tbe dam of Maryland Eclipse, &c. 

J. Sewall. 
■ Chance, [by /iry»*dj Chance, dam Roxana by Ar. Selim. 

Messrs. Tayloes. 

CRAWLEt,b. m. [6y /mp*<2] Crawler, dam byMelzar— Grey Alfred— 

irop*d Tom Jones, &c. 

Bell, [Imp*d] by Othello, dam of DungOlah. 

S. Carolina, 1783-4. H. Haynes. 

Bailey, [by Imp*d] Boaster, dam (mother of Maria Haney,) by Bel- 
lair — Wildiair, dtc 

^Dance, by Roebuck, dam by Independence, [Inqt^d] Centinel (or 

Flimnap,[01d Janus, d&c. 

Stafford, Va. Alexander F. Rose. 

^DoE, by Old Celer, dam by Diomede out of Bynham*8 FiUy, (a noted 

running mare In Va.) 



-Eagle, b. f. by Spread Eagle, dam [Imp^d] Hackabout 
-Fmaoy, by Koanoake, dam Wakeneld. 



J. Randolph. 

-Fauntlerot, b. m. by Wildair, dam by Yorick—- Little David — Mos* 
ton^s Traveller, &c. 
-Fire, b. £ by Roanoake, dam Wakefield. 

J. Randolph. 
-Edston, b. £ by Roanoake, dam by Gracchus. 

John Randolph. 
-FoRTuwE, ch. £ [by Ih^^d\ Star, dam Anvdina. 
S. Cardina. * James B. Richardson. 

-Flora Hamilton, b. m. by a son of old Hamiltonian, (by Diomede,) 
dam by ^d Hamiltonitn, g. dam {by Inyt^d] Spark, &c. 
-Gatewood, alight b. m. [by /mp*dj Buzzard, dam by Melzar, Shark, 
Union, &c. t 

Lexington, Kentucky. E. Warfield. 

-Grafton, b. £ by Roanoake, dam Wakefield, &c. 

J. Randolph. 
-Haggw, br. m. by Blackburn's Whip, dam Blackburn's Buzzard, g. 
dam by Celer, 6lc. 

-Harriet, br. £ by SurHal, dam Miss Waxy, g. dam by Saltram, &c 
Petersbui^. Wm. Haxall. 

-Jefferson, ch. f. by Diomede, dam Johnson's Medley mare, &c. 
-Madison, ch. m. by Lurcher, (f^ Imp*d] Bedford,) dam by Ver^ 
mont, (a son of Decens, a son of OJd Celer,) her dam by Fearnought, 
Old Shark, &c. 

Wm. R. Johnson. 

-Munroe, ch. £ by Precipitate, dam 

-Serab, b. £ [by imp'tfl serab, dam Agnus, by Sir Solomon, &c. 
1830. 
-Makeless, ]}. £ by Spread Eagle, dam Hebe by Dare Devil, &,c. 

J. Hoomes. 
-Marske, b. £ by Bedford, dam Gasteria. 
•Middleton, b. £ by Cormorant, dam Janette by Mercury, &c. 
-Midway, ch. m. by Kosciusko, dam Ruth l^ Big Ben, Psyche, &c. 

B. F. Taylor. 
-Monet Maker, b. £ by Speculator, dam Milksop by Coeur de Lion. 

J. Hoomes. 
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MISS PELHAM, b. m. by ViiginiaR, dam Sugar by Constitution, g. dam 

{by Imp*d] Dragon— Atalanta, dec. 

James Bleik. 

P one, cb. £ by Dare Devil, dam Milksop by Coeur de Lion, 6cc. 

1806. J. Hoemes. 

Pbttoh, gr. m. by Gracchus, dam Telegraph by Old Wildair, &c. 

1812. 
Rtland, g. m. by Gracchus, dam Duetta by Silnrtail— Vanity by 

Celer, &,c. 

1813. J. Randolph. 

Slamekkin. (See Maria and Maggy Slamerkm.) 

Tucker, b. £ by Arab, dam [6y Jw^*4f] Archduke, g. dam by Preci- 
pitate, &c. 
Ti 



;*UDoa, b. m. by Hjrperion, dam Logania by Medley, &c. 

1806. J. Randolph. 
^Waxt, by Sir^rchy, dam [I»^*d\ Mermaid by Waxy out <a Pro* 

mise. 

W. R Johnson. 
^Walker, ch. m. by Tartar, (l^ Diomede,) dam [by Tnyal*d] Mufti " 

Flag of Truce— Old Fearnought, &.6. 

Kentucky. E. Warfield. 

MODESTY, by Hall*s Union, dam Madge, (by Galloway's Selim,) g. dam 

an [Itt^^d] mare by Spot, &c. 

B^amin Lowndes, 
cb. m. by Ridgley's Tuckahoe, dam Dairy Maid. 
MOGGY, b. m. by Defiance, dam by Old Messenger. 

1820. 
MOHICAN, b. h. by Young TopgallaBt, dam by Telegraph, g. dam by Med- 
ley, &c. 

Dr. E. L. Botcler. 
MOLLY ANDREWS, by Jack Andrews, dam by Dare Devil, &c. 

Randolph Harrison. 
MOLL BRAZEN, [Tfnp^d] by Spark, dam by Torismond, g. dam by second 

brother to Snip, t.jg. dam by Mogul, brother to Babrabam, &c. 
by Spread Eagle, dam Nancy Medley. 

Fredericksburg. James Smock. 

MOLL or MOLLY, by Grey Figure, dam Old Slamerkin by Wildair. 
MOL IN THE WAD. [Imp*d] b. by Sir Peter Teazle, dam the fiimous yel- 
low mare by Tandem. Foaled, 1797. 

IropM 1803. John Tayloe. 

MOLLY PACOLET, [Iny>'d] by Pacolet, dam by Old Spark, g. dam Queen 

Mab,d&c. 

Garrett Vanderveer. 
MOLLY FISHER, b. m. by Janus, dam Gemima by Bedford, g. dam ImpM 

Rachel by Drone. 

1814. Gen. W. Hampton. 

MGIX), c. c. by Timoleon, dam by Tom Paine. 

O. Shelby. 
MQLTON MARE, light b. by Molton— Fleetwood--[JiNp*if) Bashaw— 

Imp*d Jolly Roger — Starling, &c. out of a thorough bred Eln^ish 

mare. 
MONROE, r6y /fnp'cfl Wonder, dam the dam of Madison. 
MONSIEUR TONSON, (or Sir John,) try Pacolet, (bv CitiEen,) dam by 

Topgallant, g. dam by Grey Mecfley— Imp*d Oscar— Imp*d Fear 

nought, ^. Thos. Watson. 



nought, ^. 
A, gr. m. 
32* ' ' " ' J Tayloe. 



MONOMIA, gr. m. by Bellair, dam Sweetest by Highflyer— Virago, Sui. 

J Ta' 
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MONKEY, \lm,'d\ by the Lonsdale Arabian-Cumen's Bay Barb-Byer. 
WTurk; ctSls horse was 22 years oW vhen imported, and stooo 
ii Vinrinia and North Carolina, and got some fine colts.) 

MONARCH, by Mark Anthony, and the pedigree of his dam side unex- 

Ne^KentVa. 1775. Geo. B. Poindexter. 

MOORE'S PARTNER. (See Partner Moore's.) 
MERDANTO, b. [by Imfd\ Pantaloon, dam by Morton's Traveller-Bol- 

ton— Monkey— Jolly Roger, &c. 
MOREAU, by Bedford out of Miranda. ^^^ R\6g\ey. 

^TouNG. (See Toung Moreau.) 

, MOUNT AIRY, by Byron, dam Roxalana. ^ ^ Yonst. 

MORTON'S TRAVELLER. (See TraveUer Morton's.) 
MORGIANA, bl. f. by Sir Arohy, dam by Sir Hal. ^ ^ Garrison. 



. ^b. m. by Kosciusko, dam 

^ Wm. Wynne. 

MORGAN RATTLER, b. h. by RatUer, dam Iris. 

iftSft i-«ewis. 

MORNINGBRIDE, by Spread Eagle, dam Samuel Love's roan mare. 

cjuw. v^arter. 

MOUNTAIN LEADER, ch. s. h. by Old WUdair, dam a Mousetrap mare. 

Chesterfield, 1803. '-^ ^ n a^ a^ 

MOUNTAINEER, by Spread Eagle, dam Spot by Bedford, ^^^^^ ^ 

r^ 8. h. by Old Peacemaker, dam Jane by Knowsley. 
Ig22. Walter Coles. 

rh h. by Contention, dam Iris. 

' J. Lewis. 



MORVENNA, b. f. [by In^'d] Syphax, dam Brenda. ^ ^ ^^^^^ 
MOSCOW, c. c by American Eclipse, dam Die Vernon by Old Florizelle, 

Yoikers, N. Y. W26. ^^^ ^ u t ^'i'^^***^ 

MOSES, [by Imji'd] Sir Harry, dam by Waxey, g. dam by Imp'd Buzzard, 

^' W. Haxhall. 

-Mare, br. by Moses, dam Lady Harrison [by Imp'd] Spread Eagje 



—•Herod, dec. . . . „ »» i. .. rrt 

MOUSETRAP, or Jack Rap, [Imp^d] ch. h. by Young Marske out of Gen- 
tle Kitty by Silvio, Dorimond— Portia by Regulus—Hutton s Spot— 
Fox--Cub, &c. Foaled, 1787. 

North Carolina, 1793. . ^ r ,j» j, u* 

_ch. h. [bv Imp'd] Mousetrap, dam by Xmp'd Fearnought- 
Partner — Imp'd Janus, &c. 

MULATTO MARY, by Sir Archy, 

MURAT, ch. c. by Old Madison, dam Maria Archy. 
1826. 

MULTI FLORA, b. £ by Old Sir Archy, dam Weazle by Shylock. 

£. Irby. 

. . ch. m. by Kosciusko, dam by Rosicrucian. 

J. Atchison. 

MUCKLE JOHN, by Sir Archy, dam the dam of Sir William by Bellair, 

—-Reed. 
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BIUCKLE JOHN, by Muckle John, dam Black Eyed Susan by Potomac, 

Sue, 
MUFTI, [Imp'd] was by Fiteherod, (he by King Herod,) MuftPs dam by 

inrant, son of the Godolphin Arabian, g. dam by Whiltington out 

of a full sister of Black and AH Black, fifteen bands one inch high. 

Foaled, 1775. John Tayloe. 

MUSIDORA, by Archduke, dam by Dare Devil. 

J. Tayloe. 
MURDOCH, by Sir Charles, dam gr. m. by Bedford, her dam by Old Wil- 

dair. 

Chesterfield, Va. 1830. Charles Graves. 

MUZZLE DIOMEDE, [by In^'d] Diomede, dam by Hymen, by Clolus, by 

Fearnought, &c. 
MTRTILLA, br. t by Marylander, dam Desdemona by Miner's Escape. 

Foaled, 1828. Dr. Crawfiird. 

If. 

NAMELESS, [/mp'tf] b. m. by Felho da Puta, by Haphazard, out of Miss 
Bamet, her dam Rosetta by Young Woodpecker^Dungannon • 
Justice, Slc, Foaled, 1625. 
Imp'dl829. N.Y. Chas. Green. 

NANCT, b. f. by Spread Eagle, dam 



b. m. b^ Hall's Florizelle, dam the Bedford mare Snot. 
1814. Walter Coles. 

-«-A]iNER, by Sir Archy, dam — 

—An, [by Imp*d] Bedford, dam Annette by Old Shark, g. dam by 
Rockingham---<jiallant, &;c. 

Foaled, 1799. Died 1822. James B. Richardson. 

-^AiR, b. m. by Virginius, dam Old Nancy Air. 

J. B. Richardson. 
—-Bell, by Fearnought, dam by Imn'd Miss Bell, &c. 

-Btwell, [lmp*d] b. m. got by Matcbem, dam by Goliah — ^Red 



Rose--Curwen---Old Spot, Sic 
—Coleman, by Young Fearnought, dam Latonia by Old Partner, gr. 
dam by Imp'd Jolly Roger, &c. 

1806. J. VerrelL 

— CREI6BTON, by Francisco, dam Molly Andrews by Jack Andrews. 

Messrs. Minges. 



— Dawson, by Lloyd's Traveller, dam Phillis (by Fearnought,) g. 
dam a celebrated mare of Col. Baylor's by Imp'd Sober John. 
Foaled, 1783. Wm. Scott 

— Dawson, b. by Eagle, dam by Bellair. 

— ^Martxn, ch. m. by fiolingbroke, dam by Bedford — Selim — Tyler's 
Independence, &>c. 
— Medley, by Old Medley, dam Mead's Oracle. 

WmsLioio, [by Imp^d] Figure, dam by Mark Anthony — Jolly Ro- 



ger — ^Imp'd Mary Grey, &c. 

NANNY O, c. t. by Pantaloon, dam Young Selima by Yorick. 

1788. J. Tayloe. 

NAOMI, ch. f by Pulaski, dam by Young Wonder — Smilax — Grey Dio- 
mede— Atalanta by Imp'd Medley. 

NAPOLEON, br. b. by Imp'd Diomede, dam by Eclipse, g. dam by Mercu- 
ry, &c. 
1806. H. Cheshire. 

——by Gouty, dam by Sir Harry, g. dam by Diomede— Flag o» 
Truce, &.c. 
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NAPOLEON, ch. b. by NHpotoon, (fay Diomecle J dam by Flociselle. 

by ImpV Wonder, dam by Diomede — Hart*8 Medley — out of 
a fiiTourite mai^ of Col Selden'st 4ec« 

S. M. Spancler. 
b y Sir Arcby, dam try Sir Harry* & ^^^ ^y f^&xe Dcvii 



\rcDv, aam i3y sir xiaxry* & ^^^ vv 
)M Punch, dam Luffborouffh*s Sefii 



>^ ImpM Punch, dam Luffborough^s SeJima, the third by 



Hairs Ellipse. 

(Killed 1 805. ) N. Luff borough. 



-by Oscar, dam Letitia by Tvuxtop. 



Tennessee. A. B. Shelby. 

NARCISSA, by Imp'd Shark, dam Rosetta by WiUUiiQ^Centin^^Diaiia 
by Claudius, &c. 

J. J. Harrison. 



by Wildair, dam Me^poKnooe, ^ mQUI Yiiginia by Mark An- 
thony — Polly Byrd, &c. 

J. Hoomes. 
NELLY SPARKS, br. m. by Bertrand, dam by Whip, (by Imp'd Whip)— 
Bompard, &c. 

Kentucky, 1828. Edw. M. Blackburn, 

NELL GWYNN, ch. £ by Tbomton*8 Rattler, da|n Yizen by Trafalgar. 

-^ Saunders, ch. m. by Wonder, dam by ImpM Dare DevU-Jmp'd 

Centinel, &c. 
NETTLE, ch. m. by Wildair, dam Desdemona. 

Dr. £. A. Darcy^ 
full sifter to Virago by Wildair, by Ajax. 

A. F, Rose. 
NETTLETOP, by ImpM Spread Eagle> dam by Shark— Old Janus, d&c 
out of a thorough bred mare. 

ch. m. by Tra&lgar, (by ImpM MuAi,) dam Nettletop by 

Spread Eagle, &c. 

L. Berkley, 
-by Bellair, dam by Mark Anthony-— Feampi^t. 



Foaled, 1794. Reeves. 

— by Diomede, dam Betsy Lewis, &c. 

Wm. Heindan. 
NERISSA, b. f. by Roanoake, dam Jessica by Shylock. 

1825. J. Randolph. 

NEYERTIRE, b. f. by Roanoake, dam Endless. 

J. Randolph. 
NEY, b. h. by Mountaineer, dam Lady Eagle. 

1827. Walter Coles. 

NIGHTINGALE, by Chanticleer, dam Winguryfeet, (by JoUy Rog^,) g. 

dam Melpomone by BurwelPs Traveller. 
NILI, bl. m. by Black and All Black, dam by Careless^Augustufr— Pil- 

^im — Fearnought, 6lo. 

Tennessee. H. Baldwin, jun. 

NIMROD, ch. c. by Baylor's Fearnought out of a Partner mare— ImpM 

Janus — ^ImpM Jolly Roger. 

Williamsburs, Va. 1775. Richard TalJaferra 

NOLI ME TANGERE, by Richmond, dam Noli Me Tangere by Topgallant. 

1800. Dr. Thornton. 

b y Topgallant, dam CasUanira. 

J. Tayloc 
NONPAREIL, dk. b. by Old Fearnought, dam by Janus, &c. 

York Town, 1773. Thomas LiUy. 

NORNA, b. t by Director, dam by Sir Harry— Bedford— Dare Dev3— 

Wildair, &c. 
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NORTH CAROLINIAN, by Viiginian, dam by imp'd Dion, g. dam Bets^ 

Baker by imp*d Clown, Golden Figure, &c. 
NORTHAMJPTON, b. c. by Qgle*8 Oscar, dam Jane Lowndes. 

Gov. I^rigg. " 
NORTHERN ECLIPSE, (See Eclipse Northern.) 
NORTH EAST, b. c. by impM Highlander, dam Tulip by Ranger or Lind • 

say*8 Arabian. 

1797. Thomas M. Foreman. 
NORTH STAR, [lmp*d] b. by Matchem, dam Lass of the Mill by Oranoo- 

ko, e. dam by Traveller — Miss Makeless by Young Greyhound. 
FcMded, 176B. Thomas Peter. 

NORVAL, dap. gr. by imp'd Spark, dam by Shakspeare, g. dam imp*d 
Lady Northumberland. 

John Rose. 
NORTHUMBERLAND, by Bellair, dam by Wildair^-Shakspeare, &c. 

J. Tayloe. 
NULLIFIER, b. c. by Am. Eclipse, dam Rozana by Sir Harry, &c. 

Messrs. Corbins. 

O. 

OATHMAN, b. c. by Selim, dam B, Ruler mare, (by Ruler in England,) 

Turk, &c. 
OAKLEY, ch. c. by Crusader, dam Josephine by Bedford. 

S. Carolina, 1829. J. J. Moor« 

OBSCURITY, [Jmp*<r| dk. ch. got by O'Kelly's Eclipse, dam by Careliu^, 

g. dam by CuUen Arabian, g. g. dam by North Country Diomede, 4,^ 

Foaled, 1778. John Forman. 

OCEANA, b. f. by Bagdad, dam Florida by Conqueror— Rosemary, (South 

all's mare,) by Diomede — Celia by Wildair. 

1827. J. SouthaU. 

OCTA VIA, b. f. by Rockingham, dam Frederica by Escape. . 

Cfharles Tayloe 
OCEAN, ch. o. by Timoleon, dam Anna by Troxton. 

Tennessee, 1828. 
OHIO, ch. h. by Bacchus, dam Crazy Jane, &c. 

— Cones. 
0>KELLY, [Inq>^d\ b. by Anvil, dam by Eclipse^ g. dam by Blank, g. g. 

dam by Snip — Godolphin Arabian, &c. 

1798. Thomas Reeves. 
b y Yirginiaa, dam by Bay Yankee, g. dam by sorrel Diomede 

— Jet by Hajnes* Flimnap, dec. 
OLYMPIA, bl. f. by Roanoake, dam Jet by Bluster. 

J. Randolph. 
OLIVIA, b. £ by Am. Eclipse, dam Brunette, (by Telegraph) out of Albuii 

full sister to Defiance. 
OROONOKO, b. c. by Hyperion, dam Minikin, &c 

1810. John Randolph. 

ORACLE, (Mead's,) [by Imp'd] Obscurity, dam by Citizen— imp'd Old 

Partner— Janus— Valiant, Slc. 
ORANGE, b. m. by Cooper's Messenger, dam bv Slasher, (he by Messen- 
ger,) g. dam bred by Gen. Green of Philadelphia out of a Va. bred 

mare, &c. 
ORELIA, b. h. by Pacolet, dam by Truxon, g. dam Dr. Butler's Rosella 

by imp'd Mendoza, dec. 
ORPHAN BOY, b. h. by Am. Eclipse, dam Maid of Uie Oaks, &c. 

Bathgate &. Purdy 
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ORPHAN, b. c. by Coimorant, dam Darlington mare by Darlington. 

— — by BalPs Florizelle, dam bv impM Dioroede. 

ONEA, br. t by Pacotaligo, dam Viiginia ^Coquette.) 

1821. 
ONORER, b. m. by^Sir Archy, dam Black Ghost 

C. Ridgley. 
OPHELIA, by Grey Diomede, dam Primrose by Apollo. 

a. m. by Gen. Ridgley*s Little Medley, dam Ophelia by Grey 



Diomedo, Slc. 

Gen. Ridgley. 
OPOSSUM, g. m. by Shark, dam by Old Twig-g. damby[Jm2»*<q Fearnought 
. — Jolly Roger, dec. 

Mark Alexander. 
OPERNICO, b. b. [by h^''d] Medley, dam by Lindsay^s Arabian, g. dam 
by imp*d Oscar, £c. 

new Castle, Va. 1797. Nicholas Symme. 

OSCAR, limped] a deep sorrel by Young Snip, dam br Lord Morloo*8 Ara- 
bian, g. dam by Old Crab, g. g. dam by the Bald Galloway, &c. 
Cumberland Cy. Va. 1777. _ _ WiUiam Gay. 

' " Med- 



-(Ogle*8,) b. h. [bylmp^d] Gabriel, dam Vixen by Old 



ley, g. nam Penelope by Yorick, dec. 
Bellair, Maiyland, 1800. 

• [Imp*a\ br. h. by Saltram. dam by Hlehflyei^— Herod — ^Miss 

Middleton by Regulu»*-Camilla by a son of &y Bo]toi^«-Bartlett*s 
Childers, dec. 

Foaled, 1795. William Lightfoot. 
J UN. by Ogle*8 Oscar, dam Edelin's Floretta by imj^d Spread 



Eagle, dec. 
Carlisle, Pa. 1822. 

.dk. b. b. by Wonder, (soa of Diomede,) dam Rosetta, (Rosy 



Clack,) by Saltram, dec. 
(Tennessee.) 

Young, b. h. by Tuckahoe, dam by Ogle's Oscar, g. dam by 



Medley, Cub, Tamerlane, dec. 
Maryland, 1824. Charles Ridgley. 

-Ir. gr. by Roanoake, dam Lady Eagle. 



J. xayi< 
OTHO, dk. b. h. {bylmp'H Shock, imp*d Morton's Traveller, imp'd 
tice, imp'd Juniper, mip'd Othello, imp'd Childers out of a ttioi 
bred mare purchased from the stud of Kine Georce U. 



1829. Walter Coles. 

OSSORY, b. c. by Old Rattler, dam Desdemona, dec. 

J. Tayloe. 
'd Ju»- 

bred mare purchased from the stud of King George IT. 
Foaled, 1765. George Branham. 

OTHELLO or BLACK AND ALL BLACK, [Imp''d] a beautiful black got 
by Portmore's Crab, out of the Duke of Somerset's favourite maie 
Miss Slamerkin, dec. 
Foaled, 1743. Imp'd 1755-76. Gov. Sharpe, (Maryd.) 

PACKINGHAM, by Florixelle, dam by Magog, g. dam by Flimnap— Mark 

Anthony, dec. 
PACIFIC, b. h. by Sir Archy, dam Eliza, (fuU sister of Gallatin,) by impM 

Bedford out of imp'd Mambrino, &,c. 

Nashville, Tennessee. D. W. Sumner. 

PACOTATIGO, [by Imp'd] Bedford, dam Milksop by Justice. 
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PALAFOX, by ExpresB, dam by Cub— Heath's Chil<fer8— do. Tra?eQei>— 
Old Dove— Othello, &c. 

nr. h. by Old Diomede, dam Eppes* Tippoo Saib mare, &.c. 
PACOLET IV^^RE, [Unp^d] by Pacolet, dam Whiteneck by Crab— Godol- 

Jthin Arabian — Conyer^s Arabian, &c. 
mp*d into Pennsylvania. Hiltsheimer. 

by Pacolet, dam by Dragon, g. dam by Tnixton — ^Bompard-^ 



Pillgarlick, &c. 

Tennessee, 1824. Reuben Cage. 

PACOLET, b^ Old Pacolet, dam by Albrack, (by Truxton.^ 

St Louis, Mobile. B. McMenomy. 

•-— — -(OldO \bylnqt*d] Citizen, dam by Tippoo Saib, (the dam at 

Palalbx by Old Diomede, Wilkes' Wonder, &c.) Died 1825, aged 

17 years. 

Sumner Cy. Tennessee. Geo. Elliott. 

-Alabama, by Old Pacolet, dam by imp*d Whip, Old Shark, 



Shakspeare, &c. 

PANDORA, by BeUair, dam by Soldier, g. dam by impM Oscar, Merry 
Tom, &c. 

E. A. Massey. 

• or Sallt Gee, b. f. by Archy, dam a Citizen mare, dam ot 

Marion. 

West 

II. by Gov. Wright*8 Silver Heels, dam Equa. 

P. WaUis. 
b y Grey Diomede, dam the dam of Floretta. 

Gov. Wright 
-by Hart*8 imp'd Medley, dam by Lonsdale out of Braxton's 



imp'd lUtty Fisher. 

-b. m. by Palalbx, dam by Wonder, Snip, imp'd Bedford, &c. 



Louisiana. James Chambers. 

PANTALOON, [hr^^d] b. by King Herod, out of W. Fenwick's Nut- 
cracker who was by Matchem, Slc. 
Fcxaled, 1799, Brandon, Ya. 1787. Benjamin Harrison. 

I hnp^d] b. h. by Matchem, dam Curiosity by Snap— Regulus 
— Bartlett*s Childert»— Honey wood's Arabian, dam of the two True 
Blues. 1767. 

PANTONU, by Bedford, dam by Dare Devil— Shark— Pilgrim, &c. 

John D. Macklin. 

PARROT, b. f. by Roanoake, dam Paroquet 

1811. J. Randolph. 

PAROQOET, b. f by impM Merryfield, dam Popinjay, Bourbon's dam. 
1819. J. Randolph. 

PARTNER, [Imp'd] b. b. by tlie Duke of Hamilton's Figure, Old Figure- 
Standard, &.C. Partner's dam was Britannia, ful^ sister of Col. Hop- 



per's Pacolet, g. dam Queen Mab, &c. 
Hanover, Morris Cy. 

-(Mooee's,) [/fiip*i2] by Croft's Partner, dam (sister to Starling) 



[anover, Morris Cy. John Blanchard. 



Dy< 
Br 



by Bay Bolton son of the Brownlow Turk by the Pulljam Arabian, 
dec. 

-(Old,) by Morton's Traveller, dam Tasker's imp'd Selima. 



17fiO. 

b. c by Roanoake, dam the dam of Wudfire. 



J. Randolph. 

aRAGON, g. fa. by Spread Eag.e, dam by Bellair out of Andrew Mead's 
Oracle. 
1S08. Ralph Wormley. 
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b. b. by YiiKinia Eclime, dam Vtiginia by Timoleon of Ma* 
ryland out of tbe Maid of OaUand by imp*d Stirling, &c 
1829. Captain Geo. H. Tenell. 

-by Timoleon, dam by Brutui, (by Beilair,) g. dam by Old Di- 



omede, &,c. 

(Huntsville, Ala.) Gabriel Moore, 

-by Old Flimnap, dam Camilla by Bufweirs Traveller, dec. 



Sold to Col. Fenwick." * 

Foaled, 1788. W. Hampton. 

-Mare, by impM Buzsard, dam by Columbus, (by imp*d Pan- 



taloon,) out of Lady Northumberland^, dam by Paragon, &c. 

PARTNERSHIP, ch. h. by Volunteer, dam Rosy Clack by impM Saltram 
— CamiUa by Old WUdair, &c. 

Arthur Cotton. 

b. c. by Ogle's Oscar, dam 

PATRIOT^ by inip*d Fearnought, dam by Fearnought, g. dam by Aristo- 
tle, g. g. dam by Valiant, &c. 

PATTY SNAGGS, ch. f by John Richards, dam Selima by Topgallant, &c 

P. Wallis. 

PATSY WALTHAL, by Medley, dam Maria by Diomede, g. dam by 
Bellair, &c. 

H. Haynes. 

PAUL JONES, by Specimen, dam by ImpM Wildair, (which was taken 
back to England,) g. dam Delancy's Cub mare. 

Gen. Morgan. 

■ Young, (See Young Paul Jones.) 

ch. by Sir Charles, dam by Tom Tough— Ball's Florizelle, 

imp'd Hamilton, &c 

Jefferson, Cy. Va. S. &, J. Strider. 

PAUL, [Imp^d] ch. fifteen hands high, by Saltram, dam Virago 1^ Snti^ 
Paul's dam Purity by Matchem, g. dam the Old Squirt mare. 
Powhatan, Va. 1807. Thomas Harris, Jun. 

PAYMASTER, [Imp*d\ b. by Old Paymaster, dam by Otho— Herod— Duke 
of Northumberland's Arabian out of own sister to Skim, &c. 
York Ri ver , 1 79 1 . Henry Norriss. 

N. B. No runners from this horse. 

PARALLEL, by Virginian, dam by Medley. 

PARIS, by Highflyer, dam a Cade mare. 

PARTIZAN, a light bay by Virginian, dam Diomedian by Am. horse Sal- 
tram, (son of imp'd Diomede,) gr. dam by Uendrick's Celer (son of 
Mead's Old Celer.) 

Horace Royster. 

PAMUNKEV, by Am. Eclipse, dam Bellona by Sir Archy— g. dam by Sir 
Harry — Melzar, &c. 

Thomas DoswelL 

PEACOCK, (YouNo's) by imp'd Citizen— imp'd Sterling— imp'd Mouse- 
trap, &c. 

(Randolph's,) b. c. by Roanoake, dam Roanoka. 
18z8. 

— — — (Bebilet's,) by Old Janus, dam an mip'd Spanish mare. 

PMCE MAKER, dk. b. h. by imp'd Diomede, dam Poll by Young Black 
and all Black, out of a Mercury mare, g. d. Nanny by Black and all 
Black, g. g. dab by imp'd Oscar — Old Partner, 6lc, 
1807. . J. Tayloe. 

.by Old Volunteer of Tennessee, (be by Gallatin,) dam by Old 



Peace Maker—- Dutchess by Coeur de Lion, &c. 
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PEGASUS, g. f. by Pegasus, dam SaUy Wri^t. 

1 798. J. Hoomes. 

PEGGY, (Young) ch. m. by Gallatin, dam Trumpetta by Hephestion, g. 
dam Peggy by Bedford. 
Kentucky. £. Warfield. 

ch. m. by ImpM Bedford, dam ImpM Peggy. 
1803. Wade Hampton. 

[Imp^d] by Trumpeter, dam by Herod out of Peggy, (sister to 



Postmaster.) 

Foaled, 1788. Died 1805. J. Tayloe. 

PEGGY MADLE, gr. f. by Sir Hal, dam Fair Rosamond, &c. 

1823. 
PENDENISS, gr. h. by Volunteer, dam Ariadne by Ball's Florizelle. 
PENELOPE, by Yorick, dam by Ranter, g. dam by Old Gift, &c. 

J. Tayloe. 
ch. t by Timdeon, dam Rosetta by Wilkes' Wonder. 
PENNSYLVANIA FARMER, by Partner out of a fuU bred mare. 

1775. J. Tayloe. 

M ake, by Pa. Farmer, dam by Pegasus, g. dam by Bol- 
ton, Slc 

J. Hoomes. 
PELHAM, b. 0. by Gracchus, dam Mary by Whip. 

Falmouth, Va. Enoch Mason. 

PEY EYE, b. c. by Bedford, dam Milksop, dec. 

1804. 
PET, b. f by St Tammany, dam Miss Dance by Roebuck. 

gr. £ by Gracchus, dam Mouse by Sans Culotte. 

J. Randolph. 
PETRUCHIO, by Shakspeare, dam Miss Chance by Chance— Roxailana, 

Slc. 

Mt Airy, Va. Wm. H. Tayloe. 

PHENOMENON, or Big JBen^ by Imp'd Wonder, dam by Dare Devil, &c. 

J. Mayo. 
^b. h. by Roanoake, dam Young Frenzy. 

1824. John Randdph. 

PHENOMENA, b. f by Sir Archy, dam Lottery by Bedford, ^tc. 

1827. R. Singleton. 

PHOEBE, by Bright Phoebus, (foil brother of Miller's Damsel,) dam bv 

Republican President, (he by Cragg's Highflyer,) g. dam by Liud 

say's Arabian^-Imp'd Ranger, &c. 
PHOENIX, Ump*d] ch. h. bred by the Duke of Bedford, got by Dragon, his 

dam Portia by Volunteer — Floriselle— King Herod, dtc. Foaled, 

1798. 

North Carolina, 1803. Thos. B. Hill, 

-b. h. by Imp'd Venetian, dam Zenobia by Don Carlos — Juni- 



ger, &c 
alL Cy. 
PHILADELPHIA, [/mp'cfj b. m. by Washington, dam Miss Totteridge by 



ialt Cy. 1794. G. Fitzhugh. 



Dungannon — Marcella by Mambrino — ^Media by Sweetbrier — An- 
gelica by Snap, &c. 

1808. J. Randolph. 

PHILIP, ch. c. by Rattler, dam by Flag of Truce. 

Towusend. 

PHILLIS, by Fearnought, dam a celebrated mare of CoL Baylor's got by 
Imp'd Sober John, Ace. 

ch. f. full sister to Gohanna. 
1821. John M. Botts. 

3d 
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PHiLLIS, by Old Topgallant, dam by Grey Diomede, g. dam also by Grey 

Diomede out of a thorough bred mare. 

1811. Geo. Chicester. 

PICTURE, by Irap*d Shark, dam by Sweet Larry, by Spadille— Janus, 

&c. 
PILGRIM, [Imp^dl bl h. bv Samson — Regulus— Greyhound mare— Brown 

Traveller, ttie grandam of Matchem, &c. 

Foaled, 1762. 
by Yorick, (by Morton's Traveller,) dam a Little Davie mare, 

g. dam by Old Traveller out of Muslin Face, &>c. 

1777. Wm. Smith, 

-dap. gr. by Fearnought, dam Brandon by Aristotle, &,c. 



Foaled, 1774. B. Harrison. 

PILOT, b. c. by Sir Archy, dam by Gallatin. 

J. J. Harrison. 

r. c. by Flimnap, dam Hope by Shark. 

— — b. c by Sir Henrj', dam Slow and Easy by Duroc. 

■ Sherman. 

PIRATE, by Sir Archy, dam Lady Hamilton by Sir Arthur— Medley- 
Mark Anthony, &c. 

W. R. Johnson. 

PILLGARLIC, by Old Janus, dam by Imp'd Jolly Roger, g. dam by Silver 
Eye, &c. 

PILL BOX, (Dr. Dixon's) by Imp'd Pantaloon, dam Melpomone by Bur- 
well's Traveller, g. dam Virginia by Mark Anthony. 

PINK, by Lee's Mark Anthony, dam by Jolly Roger — Jenny Cameron, ^c. 

PINK OF RETREAT, ch. by Young Tom Tough, (by Old Tom Tough,) 
dam bv Buzzard, g. dam )^ Jones' Wildair. 

PIROUETTE, [Imp^d] ch. f by Tenier's dam Marcondotti by Muley, &c. 

Craig Sl Corbiii. 

PLAY or PAY, [Inw^d] b. h. got by Ulysses, dam by King Herod — Regu- 
lus — ^Royal George's dam by Rib— ^nake — Coney Skins — Hutton's 
Barb, &,c. 
Foaled, 1791. J. Hoomes. 

PLENIPOTENTIARY, gr. c. by Ogle's Badger, dam Shrewsbury Nan, by 
Bajazet, &,c. 
Rose Hill, Md. 1789. ~ Thos. M. Forman. 

by the Arabian Dey of Algiers, dam Cora by Bedford. 

POCAHONTAS, b. f. by Randolph's Janus out of the dam of Powhatan. 

by Topgallant, dam Pocahonttis by Vintzun. 

Gov. Wright. 

■ by Vintzun, dam Pandora by Grey Diomede — ^Old Medley, 

&c. 

-b. m. by Sir Archy, dam Young Lottery, (by Sir Archy,} 



out of Lottery— Bedford, out of Imp'd Anvelina. 
1819. R. Singleton. 

POCOTALIGO, by Imp'd Bedford, dam Milksop by Justice. 

Gen. McPherson. 
POLLYPHEMUS, by Tayloe's Yorick, dam Selima by Old Fearnought. 
POLL, ch.f. by (A.Young's) Peacock, (by Citizen,) dam Dutchess by Bee- 
ford — Thresher^Twieg, &c. 

by Partner, dam by Mvk Anthony — Old Partner, &c. 

H. Hayne. . 
b . £ by Eclipse, dam Janus mare. 
POLL OF PLYMOUTH, ch. f by Archduke, dam Imp'd Alexandria. 

J. Hoomes. 
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POLLT BYRD, by Aristotle, dam Young Bonny Lass by Old Jolly Roger, 

g. dam Bonny Lass. 
—Brooks, b. f. by ImpM Valentine, dam Sally Baxter. 

Thos. M. Forman. 
Flaxkn, by JoUy Roger, dam ImpM Mary Grey. 

H. Gaines. 
Hopkins, b. m. by Vij^ian, dam Jenny by Archduke — imp*d 
Stirling— ImpM Obscurity, &c. 

Col. Wynne. 
Martin, b. m. by Beneban's Sir Arcby, dam by ImpM Dion. 

Capt Geo. A. Bkiney. 

^Medley, b. m. by Tbornton^s Medley, dam by Thornton^s Mercu- 

ry — Bowie's Sportsman, &.c. 

■ Peachum, by Patriot by Isabella, (the gr.dam of Page's famous Isa- 
bella.) 

Peachum, b. f by John Richards, dam Fair Forester, <bc. 
1826. John Baker.' 

•Powell, by Virginian out of a full sister to Napoleon. 



POMPADOUR, by Valiant, dam Imp'd Jenny Cameron. 

Judge Tyler. 
POMONA, [Imp*d] b. m. by Worthy, (own brother to Waxey,) dam Co 
medy by Buzzard, her dam by Highflyer, &c. 
Petersburg, Va. Wm. Haxall. 

POOR CHANCE, cb. c. by Archduke, dam Milksop by Coeur de Lion. 

J. Hoomes. 
PORCUPINE, ch. by ImpM Diomede, dam Diana by Claudius. 

1804. Wm. £. Broadnax, 

PORTO, [/mj)'(21 by King Herod, dam by Snap—Cade— own sister to 
Matchem's dam by Partner — Makeiess— Brimmer, &.c. Bred by 
Mr. Crofts, and foaled 1731. 

Thos. Goode. 



PORTO BELLO, by Commutation, dam by Walker's Flimnap, &c. 

Cy." 

n. Dv C 
Moggy by Defiance. 



Dinwiddie Cy. Va. 1796. Belf. Starke. 

PORTIA, b. m. by Clipper, (a son of Old Messenger,) her dam the dam of 



bTf. by Shylock, dam Jessica. 
1825. J. Randolph. 

POST BOY, by Gabriel, dam by Hyder Ally, g. dam by the Old Grey Ara 
bian, g. g. dam by Ariel — Othello, &c. 

Ridglej'. 

— — by Wrangler, dam 

B. Wilkes 
POTOMAC, b. h. by Imp'd Diomede, dam by Pegasus, Sui. 

Mecklenburg, Va. 1804. Rich. Dennis. 

Mare, by Potomac, dam by Gallatin. 

Kentucky. Jefferson Scott 

POT80S, by Old Medley, dam by Conductor, g. dam by Celer, 6lc. 

Mare, [Imp^a\ was got by Eclipse, dam by Gimcrack, &x. 

Foaled, 1792. Wm. Constable. 

POWHATAN, b^r Oscar, (he by Assiduous,) dam a Bashaw mare. 

Spotsylvania Cy. Va. John Holliday. 

■ g r. h. by Old Pacolet, dam by Powhatan, by Imp'd Diomede. 
by Imp'd Diomede, dam by Imp'd Shark — Old Ueler— Imp'd 
mare, &.c. 
POWWANCY, by Sir Alfred, dam Virgo by Imp'd Young Sir Peter Tea 
zle, g. dam Castianira. 
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PRECIPITATE, [/mp'(2] a sorrel horse, fiAeen and a naif hands high, 
bred by the Earl of Egrentont, got by Mercury, dam by Herod, g. 
dam by Matchem out of Mr. Pratt*s Old Squirt mare, dtc. 
Foaledf, 1787. ImpM 1804. Wm. Lightfoot. 

PRESTLEV, by Chanticleer, dam Camilla by Wildair, g. dam Minerva bf 
Obscurity, &c. 

PRESIDENT, by Old Celer, dam by Mark Anthony out of Bonny Lass. 

dap, gr. by Irop*d Clock£ut, dam Haines* Old Poll by Fear- 
nought — Moore*s Partner, 6lc. 
DinwiddieCy. Ya. 1796. Drury Jones. 

PRIMROSE, (Dr. Stockeit^s^ by Grey Medley, dam by Apollo, g. dam by 
Imp*d Granby — Hamilton's Fieure, &c. 

by Dove, dam Stella by Ouiello, ImpM Selima. 

Dr. Hamilton. 
-(RiDGULT^s) by Apollo, dam by ImpM Granby — Hamilton's Fi- 



sure, &c. 
PRIMERO, by Mason's Rattler, dam Kitty Russell. 

Thomas Carter. 
PRINCE FREDERICK, [Imp^dJ a bay fifteen and a half hands high, was 
got by Fortunio by Flororet, dam by Lexicon, g. dam by Sportsman^ 
g. g. dam Golden Locks by Oronooko— Valiant, Slc. 
Boston, 1798. Edw. Davis. 

Edward, ch. by Muckle John out of a Whip mare, &c. 



Georgia, 1828. C. A. Rudd 

-Rupert, by Tom Tough, dam by Jmp*d Sir Harry. 



King Wm. Tbos. Carter. 

PRINCESS, by Sir Archy, dam a full blooded mare, bred by Lemuel Long 

of North Carolina, die. 

— Amiss. 
PRIZE FIGHTER, by ImpM Expedition, dam Zelippa by ImpM Messen- 



PROMISE, {Imp*d] ch. m. by Buzzard out of a Precipitate mare, the dam 
of Wizard, tier dam out of Lady Harriet by Mark Anthony, dec. 



b y Grey Medley, dam by Apollo, g. dam by Imp'd Granby, ^tc 

Gen Ridley. 
PROSERPINE, by Dare Devil, dam a Clodius mare, g. dam by Bolton, ^ 
g. dam Sally Wright by Yorick, 6lc. 

1797. J. Hoomes. 

b. m. by (Tenn.) Oscar, dam by Pacolet, second Diomede by 



IropM Diomede— Wildair, &c. 

Tennessee, 1823. J. C. Guild. 

PSYCHE, [Imp'd] gr. m. by Sir Peter Teazle, dam Bab by Bordeaux out 

of Speranza, own sister to Saltram by Eclipse— Snap, 6lc, ImpM 

by Gen. McPherson. 

South Carolina. ' Foaled, 1802. 
PUNCH, [lmp*d] got by Kine Herod, dam by Old Marske— Cullen Ara- 
bian—Black Eyes by Regulus— Crab— Warlock — ^Galloway, &c. 

1799. • Wm. Powers. 

PUNCHINELLA, [Imp'd} by Punch, dam Craig^s Highflyer by High%er 

of Tattersalls, g. dam by Galloway's Selim, d&c. 

Washington City, 1808. Wm. Thornton. 

PURITY, gr. m. by Sir Archy, dam by Bedford, g. dam (dam of Trifle) by 

Bellair — Shark — Wildair, &,c. 

Foaled, 1827. Cbas. Botts & T. Lawsoa. 

PURE GOLD, by Stirling, dam by Escape, g. dam by Lord Louvaine*! 

Percy Arabian — King Herod, dtc. 
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PULASKI, ch. h. by Virginian, dam Constitution (by Diomede,) g. dam 
the dam of Lady Lagrange by imp*d Dragon, Bet Bounce, &c. 

Thomas S. Goodrum. 

QUAKER LASS, by Juniper, oam impM Molly Pacolet 

-^ by Kouli Kabn, dam by Valiant, g. dam irop*d by Wi^am 

Byrd, and foaled 1769. 

Theoderick Bland. 
QUEEN ISABELLLA, br. m. by First Cansul, dam Nancy Dawson by Old 

MessengjBr. 
^Mab, [Inqt^d] by Musgrove's Grey Arabian, dam Harrison^g 

Arabian, g. dam by his Chestnut Arabian, Leeds, &,c. 

Imported by Gov. Ogle. 

Mat, by ■ " " 



-OF Mat, by irop*d Shark, dam by imp*d Janus, &.c. 



1789. . Thomas. 

QUICKSILVER, (formerly Snap,) s. h. by impM Medley, dam by Wildair^ 

g. dam by Spark out of Col. Overton*s Jolly Roger, and Valiant mare 

sold to H. Heath. 

1789. J. TayJoe. 
by Mercury, dam Brondon by Aristotle. 

1783. Benjamin Harrison. 

QUIETUS, b. c. by Sir Henry, dam Slow and Easy by Duroc, &jc. 

Sherman. 

b. c. by Speculator, dam Alexandria. 

1808. John Hoomes. 

QUIDNUNC, b. c. by Arabian Bagdad, dam Rosy Carey, (by Sir Archy,\ 

g. dam Sally Jones by imp*d Wrangler — ^imp*d Traveller, &c. 

Tennessee, 1826. Rev. H. M. Cryer. 

R. 

RABBI, g. c. by Winter's Arabian, dam by one of the best sons of Hamble- 
tonian, g. dam by Spread Eagle. 

RACHEL FOSTER, gr. m. by Virginian, dam by Palafox— Betty Mufti by 

imp^d Mufli, &c. 
RAFFLE, ch. m. by Bellair out of a full sister to Narcissa. 

1798. Samuel Tyler. 

RANDOLPH, gr. c. by Rinaldo, dam (Ridgley's) Ophelia by little Medley, 

Slc. 
RANGER, [Jmp^d] a Milk White horse got by Regulus, (son of Godolphin 

Arabian,) his dam by Mercury, Andrew, iKr dam by Steady, die. 



(Unsuccessful in racing.) Dr. Hamilton, 

-b. c. by Roauoake, dam Never Tire. 

John Randolph. 



-(See Arabian Lindsay's.) 
^k. b. ~ 



by Bussora, dam Alarm. 



ch. c. by Heath^s Childers, dam Tulip by Lindsay's White 



Arabian, irop'd Othello, George's Juniper, &c. 
1 793. Thos. M. Forman. 

RANTER, [Imp'd] b. foaled 1755, got by Dimple, (son of the Godolphin 
Arabian,) dam by Crab out of Bloody Buttocks, &.c. Imp'd in 1 762« 
and stood in Stafford County, Va. in 1763. 
■Young, (See Young Ranter.) 



RASSELAS, by Sir Archy, dam by imp'd Play or Pay, g. dam by Bellair, 
imp'd Pantaloon, &c. 1823. 

33* 
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RATTLER, or (RATTLE,) by iinp*d Shark, dam Lady Lem, (the dam of 
Collector,) by Centinel — ^imp'd Fearnought and imp^mare, &c. 

N. Carolina, (ibaled, 1796.) Biguell. 

-ch. h. by Rattler, (by Sir Aroby,) dam by Old Prize Fighter, 



Ldam Luff borough's Spread Eagle mare, 
incaster. Pa. 1829. 



icaster, Pa. 1829. Edward Parker, 

by Sir Archy, dam by imp*d Robin Redbreast, g. dam bj 



imp*d Obscurity, Old Slamerkin, d&c. 

Wynne. 

ch. by Thomton^s Rattler, dam Maid of the Mill. 

Walter Livingston, 
—by Rattler, (by Shark,) dam Polly McCulloeh. 

Peebles. 

(See Fair/ax.) 



-ch. c. by Kosciusko, dam by Archer. 



Kentucky. Edward M. Blackburn. 

-(Alias Stafford,) ch. h. by Timoleon, dam Constitution (bj 



Dioroede,) g. dam impM Saltram, Old Wildair, Fearnought, &c. 

£. Mason. 

^M&RE, c. ni. by Rattler, dam Jenny Windflower. 

C. Irvine. 
RATRAY, by imp'd Clifden, dam by Fitzpartner out of Ariminna by 

Brimmer. 
RAPLEY, gr. c. by Bassino, dam Clio by imp*d Whip. 

Gen. Taylor, (Georgia.) 
RAPID, by Columbus, dam by Sir Archy. 
RAPPAHANNOCK, bv Richmond, dam by Sir Alfred, g. dam by Sey 

mourns Spread Eagle, Pantaloon, d&c. 

Pennsylvania, 1830. 
RAYENSWOOD, dk. b. h. by Sir Harry, dam Dutchess by Grou!«. 

1815. J. Randolph. 

REALITY, by Sir Archy, dam by Medley, g. dam by Centinel, Mark An- 
thony, Janus, &c. 
REAPHOOK, by Old Sir Archy, dam Irby*s Dare Devil mare. 

E.Irby. 
RECRUIT, ch. by impM Stirling, dam Citizen by Wildair, gr. dam Miner. 

va by Obscurity, g. g. dam Diana by Claudius, ^&c. 

Hickory Hill, 1807. Samuel Marshall 

RED MURDOCK, (See Murdock.) 
RED ROYER, ch. h. (See Marcellus.) 

ch. h. by Carolinian, dam Sycorax. 

Richard S. Nicholson. 
RED FOX, by Yirginian,*dam by imp'd Knowdey. 
REFORM, br. h. by Marylander, (by Thornton's Rattler,) dam by Rich- 

mond — Ogle's Oscar — Grey Dioraede— Hall's Union — Leonidas, &c. 

Prince Geoj^e Cy. Maryland. Geo. Simms. 

b. t by Tariff, dam the dam of Chieftain. 

REGULUS, (L. Burwell's) [Imp'dj got by Reeulus, (a son of theGodolphiu 

Arabian,) he was half brother to Bald Partner by Smiling Tom out 

of a Partner mare, her dam by Cupid — ^Hautboy — Bustler, &c. 

Foaled, 1747. 
———by Silver Eye, grand sire Yaliant, g. g. sire Jolly Roger, &c 

York Cy. Va. 1770. James Shields. 

(Fitzhugh's,) b. h. by imp'd Fearnought, dam imp'd Jennj 



Dismal. Chatam near Fredg. 1774. 
REINDEER, b. c. by Arab, dam by Marske, &e. 

1827. J. J. Haitison. 
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REMUS, Ihf^^dJ byUove— Spanker— Flying ChiIder9--out of Betsy Leedff 

(sister to Leeds,) by the Leeds Arabian, &c. 

N. Carolina, 1777. John Baird. 

RENOVATOR, g. c. by Chichester's Brilliant, dam Indiana by Florizelle. 

1831. H. A. Tayioe. 

REPUBLICAN, by True Whig, dam Young Selima sister to the notetf 

Chatam, &c. 

William Brent 
_— ^ .bl. by iropM Shark, dam by Fitzhughs* True Whig— Worm 

ley's Kins Herod — imp*d Silver Eye, Sec. 
REPUBLICAN PRESIDENT, by imp'd Highflyer, dam by imp'd Venitian 

— ^Don Carlos — imp*d Ranger — impM Dove, &c. 

1805. Isaac Duckett 

RESTLESS, [Imp'd] a dk. brown sixteen hands high, got by Phenomenon, 

his dam Dutchess, she by Lesang, her dam CaUope by Sloucli — Oro 

nooko, Slc. 

Foaled, 1788. Wm. Lightfoot. 

by Virginian, dam Roxana, (formerly Betsv Haxall.) 

Wm. R. Johnson. 
REVENGE, ch. c. by Florizelle, dam Britannia. 

1812. J. Tayioe. 

-^— or Young Jancs, by Sir Archy, dam Frenzy by Gracchus. 

J. Randolph. 
RHODIAN, gr. m. by Ragland's Diomede, Quicksilver, impM Pantaloon, 

impM Fearnought, &c. 

Halifiix Cy. 1816. Robert Easley. 

RHEA, by Chatam, dam by Eclipse, (who was the sire of Brimmer, i,c.) 

g. dam by imp'd Shark, g- g. dam by imp'd Silver Eye. 
RICHMOND, ch. c. by Ball's Florizelle, dam Chestnut mare by Diomede, 

Slc. Sold Dr. Thornton. 

1812. J. Wickham. 

RIEGO, bl. h. by Francisco, dam by imp'd Sir Peter Teazle, g. dam imp'd 

Castianira. 

Hector Davis. 
RIOT, b. h. by Sir Archy, dam by Burdett 

Richard Long. 
RINALDO, b. h. by Sir Archy, dam Miss Ryland by Gracchus. 

J. Randolph. 
RINALDINI, ch. c. by Baronet, dam Temptation by Heath's Childers, &o. 

1804. Thos. M. Forman. 

RIPLEY, ch. by Sir Charles, dam Betsy Robinson by Thaddeus. 
ROAN COLT, [Inq>*d] got by Sir Peter Teazle, dam by Mercury, g. dam 



Cytherea by Herod, g. g. dam by Blank, &c^ 

- - »db> 

ROANOAKE, b. h. by Sir Archy, dam Lady Bunbury by Trumpeter, dec 



Folded, 1802. Imp'd by John McPherson. 



1817. J. Randolph. 



f. c. by Magic, dam Johnson's Old Medley mare. 
OHN, b. h. by Ravenswood, dam Flora by Am. Eade. 



Essex, Va. Jefferson Minor. 

ROANOAKA, ch. f by Ball's Florizelle, dam Cornelia by Chanticleer- 
Vanity by Celer, dtc. 
1815. J. Randolph. 

ROEBUCK, by Sweeper, (son of Beaver's great Driver,) dam by imp'd Ba 
jazett. 

b h. by Fitzhughs' Othello, dam by imp'd Othello. 
1783. Wm. M. Wilkins. 
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BO£BUCK, by Roebuck, (who was got by PowelPs Selim, a son of Old 
Selim,) dam of Youog Roebuck by impM Druid, Shark, Figure, Mark 
Anthotay, &>c. 
Bremo. Foaled, 1810. Johp H. Cocke, Sen. 

ROBERT BURNS, or Sir Archy, (See Sir Archy.) 

-br.' by Stockholder, dam bv Sir Archy, (Robert Bums,) g. dam 

by imp'd Bedford, Hart*s imp'd Medley. 

ROB ROY, CD. b. by Gracchus, dam impM Lady Bunbury. 

J. Randolph. 

• — ^by Sir Archy, dam impM Psyche. ' 

Col. Siqgleton. 

gr. h. by Winter's Arabian, dam by Toung Baronet, g. dam 

by imp*d Damon, &c. 

ROBIN ADAIR, by Sir Archy, dam Lady Burton by Sir Archy. 

Dr. Wm. Terrell, (Geo.)' 

ROBIN REDBREAST, {Imp^d] b. h. by Shr Peter Teazle, his dam Wren 
by Woodpecker out of Papillon by Snap, (the dam of Sir Peter Tea- 
zle,) Woodpecker by Herod, Sir Peter by Highflyer, Herod, &c. 
Foaled, 1796. Virginia, 1800. 

ROBIN GRAY, by imp*d Royalist, dam by Grey Diomede, g. dam by imp'd 
St Geoi^e, Cassius, &c. 

ROBIN HOOD, b. c. by Tippoo Sultan, dam Rosalia by imp'd Express, &c 

ROCHESTER, b. c. by Alderman, dam Thresher. 

ROCKINGHAM, h. h. by Old Partner, dam imp'd Blossom. 

1775. Gen. Nelson. 

b y Sir Archy, dam by Rattler, g. dam by Medley, (lost his 
eyes at 2 years old.) 

J. D. Amis. 

RODERICK, by Dare Devil, dam by Bellair, g. dam by Wildair. 

1808. John Thornton, 

by Winter Arabian, dam by Lorenzo, g. dam by Blaze, &c. 
Lexington, Kentucky. 

RODERICK DHU, b. h. by Sir Charles, dam by Bedford, g. dam by Bel- 
lair, Shark, Wildair, &c. 

T. Cary. 

RODERICO, ro. h. by imp'd Monkey, imp'd Silver Eye, imp'd mare, &,c. 

RODOLPHO, bl. h. by imp'd Hob or Nob, dam an imp'd mare, foaled 1768. 
N. Carolina. John McDermuL 

ROGER OF THE VALE, (See imp'd Jolly Roger.) 

ROMAN, [/mp'cn b. h. got by Camillus, dam by Eagle, g. dam by Trumpe- 
ter, g. g. dam by Highflyer, g. g. g. dam by Snap out of Miss Cleve- 
land by Regulus, Slc. 

Iniported into N. York, 1823. S. Williams. 

g r. h. by Roman, dam Ariel's dam Empress. 

b. h. by Roman, dam Pinkney's mare. 

I Sherman. 

ROMP, br. f. by Leander, dam Rosalia by Express. 

T. M. Forman. 

— ^by imp'd Messenger and full sister to Miller's Damsel. 

Livingston. 

ROMULUS, 8. h. by Mark Anthony, dam Pompadour by Valiant — Jenny 
Cameron, &c. 
Charles City Cy. Va. 1775. Peter Dunn. 

by Sweeper, dam by imp'd Ranger, g. dam by Ariel, Othello, 

&c. 1789. Wm. Stewart 

ROQUA, by Tra&lgar, dam Fancy by Jubilee. 

Hanover, Va. N. Berkley. 
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ROSA LB A, b. £ by Spread Eagle, dam Alexandria. 

1801. J. Hoomes. 

■ -by Trafalgar, dam Rosalba by Spread Eagle. 
ROSALIA, b. f. by inip*d Express, dam Betsy Bell by Old Cub. 

Thos. M. Forman. 
ROSALIE, gr. f by Rnowsley, dam Calj^so. 

ROSABELLA, ch. m. by Topgallant, dam by impM Play or Pay, g. dam 
by Old Bellair — iinp*d Pantaloon — Janus, &c 
Southampton Cy. Va. 1819. James Rocbelle. 

ROSALINDA, gr. m. by Tayloe^s Oscar, dam by iinp*d Expedition — imp*d 
Grey Highlander—* imp*d Traveller, &c. 

New Jersey. Jacob Vandyke. 

ROSAMUNDA, b. £ by Bedford, dam Gasteria. 

1804. J. Hoomes. 

ROSEMARY, by imp*d Diomede, dam Celia by Old Wildair, g. dam Lady 

Bolingbroke, etc, 
ROSETTA, by imp*d Centinel, dam Diana by Claudius. 

ly imp*d Dion, dam by imp*d Druid — Old Shark — ^irnpM Med* 
ley — ^imp*a Fearnought, d&c. 

ch. £ by Sir Archy, dam Bet Bounce by Sir Harry, 
-ch. m. by Wilkes* Wonder, dam Rosy Clack by Saltram, &,c. 



Tennessee. Lewis J. Polk. 

b y Columbus, dam Lady Northumberland. 

L. Butler, 
by Sur Harry, dam Spot by Bedford, d&e. 

Wm. Dandridge. 
ROSICRUCION, b. c. by Dragon, dam imp*d Anvelina. 

1803. J. B. Richardson. 

ROSY CLACK, by imp'd Saltram, dam Camilla by Wildair. 
ROSY CAREY, by Sir Archy, dam Sally Jones by impM Wrangler. 
ROSELLA, b. m. by Obscurity, dam Maggy Lauder. 

1817. Thos. M. Forman. 

ROWENA, br. m. full sister to Lafayette by Virginian. 

ch. m. by Sumpter, dam Ladjr Grey by Robin Gray, &c. 
ROXALANA, gr. £ by Swim, (the Arabian,) dam Britannia by Pegasus^ 

1806. J. Tayloe. 

ROXANA, by Sir Solom<xi, dam Aurora. 

by HephesttOD, dam by unp'd Archer — ^Dare Devil, &c. 

^by Sir Harry, dam by Saltram, g. dam by Wildair — FeamoUght 

—Driver, &c. 

blood b. by Gohanna, dam Kitty Clover. 

-or Betst Haxen, by Sir Harry, dam the dam of Timoleon by 



Sir Archy, ^c. 

ROYAL CHARLIE, dk. ch. by Arastus, dam Aurelia by Hephestion. 
ROYALIST, [Inw^d] b. h. by Saltram, dam by King Herod, g. dam by 

Marske— Blank — ^Diszley Driver — Smiling Tom, &c. 

Foaled, 1790. Died in Tennessee, aged 24. 
ROYAL OAK, bl. h. bv imp'd Othello, (or Black and AU Black.) His dam 

was Dr. Maglather*s Lovelace by Flying Childers, near the city of 

Anopolis, his gr. dam an imp*d mare by Bo^horus, &c. 

Salem Cy. New Jersey, 1777. Wm. Riddle. 

RUSTY ROBIN, c. by Diomede, dam by Shark, g. dam Black Eyed Susan, 

Slc. 

Thos. Goode. 
RULER MARE, [/mp*<q by Ruler, dam by Turk, (he by Regulus,) g. dam 

by Snake, dtc. 
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VLAND, b. c. by Roanoake, d^m Miss Ryland. 

1824. J. Randolpb 

SALLY BARONET, by Dung^nnon, dam bv Mkhau^s Celer, g. dam by 
Celer — Old Fearnought, &c. 

Brown, gr. by Buck Rsibbit, dam by impM Knowslsy, g. dam by 

Bellair, &c. 

Wm. D. Tayloi. 

Baxter, b. f. by Ogle^s Oscar, dam Dianora by impM Expedition. 

Thos. M. Forman. 

CuRRiE, ch. m. by Matchless Diomede, (he by impM Diomede,) dam 

by Celer, g. dam by impM Shark, &c. 

DuFFEE, gr. m. by Diomede, dam Forloro Hope, &c. 

H.Macklin. 

Hope, ch. £ by Sir Archy, dam a bay mare imp*d by Duniop of Pe- 
tersburg, was by Chance, and was own sister to Grimalkin, ikat 
was sold to the Emperor of Austria for f 7933, her gr. dam by Phe- 
nomenon, &c. 

Hornet, b. f. by Sir Charles, dam by Hornet 

Hector Davis. 

Harvie, by Viiginian, d«m an Archyrnare, 

Hill, dk. ch. m. by Trafolgar, dam Musidora by unp'd Archduke, 

g. dam Proserpine by imp'd Dare Devil, Sid. 

181S. C. B. Berkley. 

Magic. (See Pandora.) 

-Maree, b. m. by Carolinian, dam by Jack Andrews— imp*d Drive 



— Highflyer, &c. 

W. D. Taylo- 
-Morris, b. by Superior, dam by Tom Tough— 'Bedford, &c. 



"—Melville, b. f by Virginian, dam Bet Bounce. 



— *- Nailor, by impM Wonder, dam Primrose by Dove. 
^Nailor, oy Spread Eagle, dam 

Painter, gr. m. by Evans* Stirling, dam Old Silver by Bellsize Aiar 

bian. 

Smith, by Virginian, dam a Gallatin mare. 

Sloucq, bl. m. full sister to W.. R. Johnson's Star. 

Shark, by imp'd Shark, dam Betsy Pringte by Old Fearnought, &c 

Tatlor, ch. m. full sister of Betsy Robins. 

S. Carolina. B. F. Taylor. 

Trent, ch. m. sister to Gohanna. 

W. R. Johnson. 
Wilson, br. m. by Blackburn's Whip, dam by HamUtonian by impM 

Diomede. 

-T Wright, by Yorick out of a full bred mare. J. Tayloe. 

Walker, by Timoleon, dam by Dragon out of Honeycomb by Jack 

Andrews— rill Box by Pantaloon, &c. 

F. P. Corbin. 
— ^T — by Muckle John, (by Muckle John,) dam Black Eyed Susan.by Po- 
tomac. 

Georgia. J. Heister. 

SALTRAM, [Imp*d] dk. b. h. fifteen hands three inches high, (was near 

20 years old when irap*d,) was got by Eclipse, his dam Virago by 

Snap, g. dam by Regulus out of own sister to Black and All Black, 

sire of Tuting's Polly, &c. 

Foaled, 1780. Wm. Lightfoot. 
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SALTRAM, by Stirling, dam Marcia by Shark. 

1800. Alex. Spotstvood. 

SALADIN,' b. c. by Crusader, dam Onea by Dockon. 

1830. James Ferguson. 

SALVADOR, by Singleton's Ganymede, dam Clio by imp*d Whip, g. dam 

Sultana by Spread Eagle, dz^. 
SAMBO, ch. c. by Sir Archy, dam by imp'd Buzzard, g. dam imp'd Sym- 
metry by Trumpeter. 
SAM PATCH, by Rob Roy, dam by Telegraph,g. dam by Oscar, g.gr. dam 

Ridgley's Primrose. 

1826. 
SAMSON, bl. h. by Traveller out of a fine English hunting mare. 

1767. John Wormley. 

SANS CULOTTE; ch. s. by Old Celer, dam Logania by imp»d Medley, &c. 

Charlotte Cy. Va. 1802. Stephen Davis. 

SAPPHO, by Buckskin, dam Dutchess by Hero — Brutus— Tarquin— Old 

Prince, &,c. 

1791. 

gr. f. by Tartar, dam Sultana by Spread Eagle. 

SARAH JANE, ch. m. by Virginian, dam Lady Jane by Potomac. 
SASSAFRAS, b. c. by Ware's Godolphin, dam Rosalia by Express. 
SATELLITE, by Citizen, dam an imp'd mare by Waxy, imp'd by Col. 

Bland of Prince George Cy. 
SAUCY PAT, f by Cormorant, dam Minerva. 

Eagle's Nest, 1803. R Gryraes. 

SAXE WIEMAR, full brother to Crusader and Kosciusko. 
SCARIOUS, by Roanoake, dam Miss Peyton. 

1829. J. Randolph. 

SCREAMER, ch. f. by Henry, dam Lady Lightfoot. 
SEAGULL, [Imp^d] by Woodpecker, dam Middlesex by Snap— Miss 

Cleveland by Regulus out of Midge, &c. * 

Foaled, 1 786. Bush. 

by Sir Archy, dam Nancy Air by Bedford. 

Kentucky. 
SECOND DIOMEDE. (See Diomede Second.) 
SELAH, dap. gr. by Bussora Arabian, dam by imp'd Messenger out of a 

full bred mare. 

C. W. Van Ranst. 
SELIMA, by Topgallant, dam Jack Bull by Gabriel. 

T. Murphy. 

s. ra. by Spread Eagle, dam Virago by Shark. 

J. Tayloe. 

-bl. m. by Old Fearnought, dam imp'd Selima. 

by imp'd Othello, dam imp'd Selima, &c. 

Tulip Hill. Samuel Galloway. 
— ch. s. ra. by Dandridge's Fearnought, dam by Bolton — ^Monkey — 

Dart, &c. 

Walter Cole^. 

— b. m. by Yorick, dam bl. Selima, (by Fearnought.) 

— (Tasker's) Ump^d] was by the Godolphin Arabian, dam by Old 

Fox — Flying Childers, &c. 

Foaled, 1772. 
-Young. (See Young Selima.) 



SELIM, [Imp'd] was by Bajazet, dam Miss Thign by Rib— Lady Thigh by 
Partner — Bloody Buttocks — Greyhouhd — ^Makeless— Brimmer, &c. 
Foaled, 1760. 
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SELIM, dk. b. h. by Othello, (or Black and All Black,) dam Selim maie^ 

&c. 

1770. Galloway. 

Mare, jet black, by imp'd Selim — imp*d Hob or Nob — ^imp'd £?an8' 

Stirling— impM Merry Tom — imp*d Bucephalus out of a thorough 

bred mare, &.c. 

North Carolina. Foaled, 1774. Died, 1781. 

^gr. h. (See Arabian Selim.) 

SEN£CA, by Old Rattler, dam Cora by Broil's Godolphin. 

Georgetown, D. C. G. W. Peter. 

SENATOR, b. c. by impM Paymaster, dam Tulip by Lindsay's Arabian. 
SEPTIMA, [Itr^'d] by Othello, dam Moll Brazen by Shark, &.c. 
SEPTIMUS, ch. c. by Gohanna, dam Vixen by Trafidgar. 
^ERAB, [Imp^d] by Phantom out of Jesse, by Totteridge, &c. ; her dam 

Cracker by Highflyer, out of Nutcracker by Matchem — Regulus- 

Crab— Childers — ^Basto, &,c. 

Foaled, 1821. S. 4& I. Coffin. 

Sold in England for f 14,000. 
SEVERITY, by Napoleon, dam by Old Pacolet 
SHARK, \Imp*d] a dk. br. b. by Marshe, his dam by Sbafton's Snap, g. dam 

by Marlborough, (brotlier to Babrabam,) out of a natural Barb mare. 

Foaled, 1771. 

Nottingham near Fredg. Va. 1767. Alex. Spotswood. 

^br. h. by Sir Andrew, dam Kitty by imp*d Whip. 

C. A. Rudd. 
Mare, by imp'd Shark, dam 

1793. J. Tayloe. 
bl. c. by American Eclipse, dam Lady Lightibot. 

1830. 
Mare, ch. by Shark, dam Fetnah by Grey Diomede — Old Medley. 

£. Branch. 
SHAKSPEARE, dk. br. h. by Baylor's Fearnought, dam Stella by Othel- 
lo, &.C. 

1777. Robert Baylor 

_— — dap.,gr. h. by Baylor's Fearnought, dam imp'd, was by Cub, 

a son of Old Fox, 6lc. 

Northumberland, Va. 1776. P. P. Thornton 

-b. h. by Virginian, dam by Shenandoah, by Potomac. 



SHAWNEE, by Tecumseh, dam by Citizen, full sister of tlie dam of Ma- 

rion. 
SHENANDOAH, by Potomac, dam Hill's bay mare by imp'd Febrifiige— 

Grey Diomede— Wildair, &;c. 

.gr. c. by Pilgrim, dam Swan by imp'd Eagle. 



1828. J. Randolph. 
SHEPHERDESS, bl. m. by Sweeper, (by Hamilton's Figure,) dam by 

Tasker's Othello — Morton's Traveller, &c. 

1829. T. J. Hanson. 

B. m. by Phenomenon, dam by imp'd Diomede— impM 
Shark — imp'd Medley, &,c. 

Richard Adams, 
by imp'd Slim, dam Shrewsbury by Old Figure, g. dam 



by Dove — Selima by Othello, &c. 

New York. 
15H0CK, [Imp'd] b. h. 1^ Jig, dam by Snake, Grey Wilkes by Hautboy, 

Miss D'Arcy's Pet mare, daughter of Sedbury Royal mare. 

Foaled, 1729. 
SHOWMAN, by imp'd Fearnought, dam imp'd Jenny Dismal. 
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SHAEWSBURT, by Haniihon*s Figure, dam Thistle by irapM Dore, g. 

dam Stella by imp^d Othello. 
— ^Nan, br. by Bajazett, dam by Lloyd's Traveller, g. dam imp'd 

mare by Bahraham. 

178^. T. M. Forman. 

SHTLOCK, b. h. by imp*d Bedford, dam by OldBiomede, g. dam by imp*d 

St George, Fearnought, Jolly Roger, &c. 

Edm. Irby. 
——Mare, by Shylock, dam by Sting, g. dam Cades by Wormley's 

King Herod by impM Fearnought, &c. 
SIDI HAMET, br. b. by Virginian, dam Lady Burton by Sir Archy, Sue, 

Foaled, 1825. S. Davenport. 

SIGNORA, b. £ by Roanoake, dam Miss Peyton. 

1824 J. Randolph. 

SILK STOCKINGS, cb. h. by Ogle's Oscar, dam Maria Slamerkin by First 

Consul. 
SILYER, [Imp^d] dap. gr. by Mercm-y, (who was by Eclipse,) dam by He- 
rod, g. dam Young Hag by Skim, Crab, Childers, Basto, &c. (Did 

not succeed as a stallion.) 

John Drew. 

' ' ^Mabe, [Imp'd] by Belsise Arabian. 

Surry Cy. Va. Wm. Evans. 

SILVER EYE, [Iv^'d] got bjr Cullen Arabian, dam by Curwen's Bay 

Barb, Curwen Spot, White Leggs, &c. 

Duvall. 

' e h. h. by imp'd Silver Eye, dam an imp'd mare. 
SILVER LEGGS, by Morton's Traveller, dam Jenny Cameron, &c. 

1770. 
SILVER HEELS, dap. gr. by Ogle's Oscar, dam Pandora by Grey Dio- 

mede. 

Robert Wright 
. ^by John Richards, dam by Sir Solomon, g. dam Trumpeter. 

N. J. 1828. J. Davison, 

^by Jolly Friar, Whitacre's Mark Anthony, Lee's Old Mark 



Antnony, SpadiUe, imp'd mare. 
SILVER TAIL, by imp'd Clockfest, dam Young Primrose by Wormley's 

King Herod, &c. 
— . ^by Sir Archy, dam Coquette. 

1829. Thos. Branch. 

>by Old Tanner, dam by Selim, Panton's Arabian, &c. 



1781. 
SIR ARCHY, or ROBERT BURNS, b. h. by Old Diomede, dam imp'd Cas- 

tianira. 

J. Tayloe. 

AacHY, jun. b. h. by Sir Archy, dam by Albemarle, (son of Diomede) 

ouiof Penelope by Shark. v 

. Archt, h. h. by Sir Archy, dam Transport by Vjrginius, &c. 

Kentucky. William Dickey. 

Archt Young, (See Young Sir Archy.) 

Archt, (Moore's,) by Amis' Old Sir Archy, dam by Little Driver, 

imp'd Bay Richmond, Janus mare, d&c. 

Archy Montario, by Sir Archv, dam Transport by Yirgtnius 

Aaron, ch. c. by Tormentor, dam by Revenge. 

Parker. 

, Andrew, gr. by Marske, (by Old Diomede,) dam .Virago by imp'd 

Whip Partner, &c. 

Georgia, 1816. John Thomas. 

M 
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SIR ANDREW bL c. by Thomas* Sir Andrew, dam Black Eyed Susan by 

Potomac. 1826. 

-Arthur, by Sir Aichy, (Old,) dam Green*B Old Celer mare, &c. 

W. R. Johnson. 
-Arthur Mare, ch. by Sir Arthur, dam Sally Nailor. 
-Albert, by Rattler, dam Laura by Col. Lear's impM Barb horse. 
-Alfred, g. by Sir Andrew, dam Lady Alfred, (Haxall's) dam of 

Waxey, &,c. 

George A. Rudd. 
-Alfred, b. by Sir Harry, dam Lady Chesterfield. 

Wm. Haxall. 
-Alfred ITocng, (See Young Sir Alfred.) 

-BoLiNGBROEE, by Selden's Old Superior, dam by Hyde's impM Pre- 
tender, Highflyer, Shark, &c. 

H. CampbeU. 
-Charles Pincenet, by Sir Charles, dam Pawnee. 
-Charles, ch. by Sir Archy, (Old,) dam by imp*d Citizen, g. dam by 

Comrauiation, impM Daie Devil, impM Shark, imp'd Fearnought 

W. R. Johnson. 
-Charles, ch. by Duroc, dam Maria Slamerkin. 
-Charles, by Robin Adair, dam Black Eyed Susan by Potomac, &c. 

James Hester. 
-Dudley, ch. c. by Rob Roy, dam an Oscar mare. 

Simraes. 

-Hal, br. by imp'd Sir Harry, dam by imp*d Saltram, g. dam by 

imp'd Medley, Young Aristotle, &.c. 
-Harrt, [Tmp^d] br. by Sir Peter Teazle out of Matron by Alfred, g. 

dam |dam of Pilot,) by Marske, Regulus, Steady, Palmer, Grey- 
hound, d&c. foaled, 1794. 

Petersburg. Wm. Haxall. 

-Harrt, ch. by Bussora Arabian, dam inipM Maria by imp'd Lively, 

Selim, &c. Van RansL 

-Harry, by Diomede, dam by Obscurity. 

Haliiax. J. Nelmes. 

-Henry, by Pacolet, dam Madam Tonson. 
-Henry, by Sir Archy, dam by Diomede— Bellona by Bellair, &c. 
-Humphrey, by Old Tuckahoe, dam the dam of Maryland Eclipse. 
-James, dk. bL b. by Sir Archy, dam by Diomede, Pilgrim, Old Fear. 

nought, &c. 
-John Moore, by Young Bedford, dam by Melzar, g. dam Betsy 6a 

ker by Medley, «&c. 

'LovELL, b. h. by Duroc, dam Light Infantry by Messenger. 
-Peter Teazle, [/mp'd] b. h. by Old Sir P. Teazle, dam Lucy by Con 

ductor, Spectator, Blank, Flying Childers, &c. 
-Peter, by imp'd Knowsley, dam by Bellair, Wildair, Vampire, imp'd 

Kitty Fisher, &.c. 

-Peter, br. h. by John Stanley, dam Lady Chesterfield. 
-Peyton, by Shylock, dam by Citizen. 
-Robin, by imp'd Robin Redbreast, dam by imp'd Dare Devil, Shark, 

Apollo, &c. 
-Richard, gr. h. full brother to Monsieur Tonson by Pacolet, &c. 

Tennessee, 1830. Thos. Forall 

.Richard, by Sir Archy, dam Lady Jane, g. dam Anveliua. 
-Solomon, by imp'd Tickle Toby, dam Vesta by Dreadnought, Clock 

fast, &c. Died 1829. 

1805. James Macklin. 

-Solomon Young, (See Young Sir Solomon.) 
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SIR WILLIAM, by Amazon, dam Black Eyed Susan by Potomac, &c. 
— William, ch.5h. (Clay's) by Sir Archy, dam by Bellair, g. dam by Pil- 
grim, Slc. 

L. Long. 

William, by Sir Archy, dam Transport by Virginius, &c. 

J. B. Richardson. 

W^iLLiAM Wallace, by Sumpter, dam by Whip (of Keuty.) 

— — Wm. Wallace, ch. h. by Oscar, dam 

Van Meter. 

^Wm. Wallace, by Kosciusko, dam I^aroingo, her dam Lee^s Old 

Va. mare. 

Kentucky. E. M. Blackburn. 

SIMON PURE, bl. h. by Sir Archy, dam Philadelphia. 

J. Randolph. 
S£^IM, (Alias Farmer or Lord Portmores' Skim,) [Imp^d] gr. by Starling 
out of Miss Mayes by Bartlet^s Childers. 
Foaled, 1746. v 

SKY LEAPER, br. b. by Sir James, dam Vixen by Trafalgar. 

Scraper, by Lamplighter, dam Miss Doe. 

Aliens. 

SLAMERKIN, (See Maria Slamerkin and Maggy Slamerkin.) 
SLENDER, [Imp'd] b. by King Herod, dam Rachel by Blank, g. dam by 
Regulus, Sore Heels by Basto, Makeless, &€. Foaled, 1779. 
Sans Souci, N. Y. 

b. m. by Sir Charles, dam Reality by Sir Arcby. 

W. R. Johnson. 
SLIM, [Lf^^d] a dk. ch. by Wildman^s Babraham, dam by Roger's Babra- 
ham, g. dam by Sedbury out of Ebony, &c. 
Marcus Hook, N. Y. 1 775. A. Dick. 

SLOVEN, [Imp'd] bl. h. foaled 1756 by Cub, dam by Bolton Sterling, Go- 

dolpbin Arabian, Bonny Black, &c. 
SLOE, by imp*d Partner, dam (Nelson's) impM Blossom. 

Thos. M. Forman. 
SLIP JOINT, b. c. by Messenger, dam Temptation, g. dam by Heath's 

Childers, &,c. 
SMIL AX, ch. m. by Grey Diomede, dam Atalanta by Old Medley. 

James Blick. 
SMILING BILLY, by Ariel, dam by Tasker's Othello, g. dam by Spark, 

1767. H. Duvall. 

SMILING TOM, ch. c. by Coeur de Lion, dam Betsy Baker by irapM 

Spark, &c. 1806. 
by Tom Jones out of an imp'd mare. 

1775. 
SNAP, by imp'd Figure, dam Gen. Herd's Nettle. 
SNAP DRAGON, br. h. by Collector, dam by Fearnought, Spadille, Fa- 

bricius, &c. 

Foaled, 1798-9. J. Tayloe. 

SNIP, gr. c. by Roanoake, dam Blue Ruin. 

J. Randolph. 
b y Oscar, dam Britsmnia, dtc, 
SNOW STORM, b. h. by Contention, dam Roxaiiaby Sir Harry, g. dam 

by Saltram, Wildair, Fearnought, &c. 

Foaled, 1825. E. Warfield, (Kenty.) 

SOLDIER, ch. c. by Bedford, dam Raffle by Bellair. 

1803. J. Hoomes. 
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SOPHY WINN, b. m. by Blackburn*8 Whip, dam by Buzsard, g. danl by 

Columbus, Celer, dtc. ' 

1822. E. Warfield. 

SOURKROUT, [Imfd] b. by Highflyer, dam Juvell by Squirrel, Sophia br 

Blank, out of Lord Leigh's Diana by Second, &c. Foaled, in 1786. 

Stood in Tennessee. 
SOUTHERN ECLIPSE, (See Eclipse Southern.) 
SPADILLE, [Imp*d] by Highflyer, dam Flora by Squirrel, Angelica by 

Soap, Regulus, bartlet's Childers, Slc. 

1784. 

^by Janus, dam an imp'd mare. 

SPANGLOSS, by (Winston's) Junius, dam by Jolly Roger, g. dam by 

Fearnought, &c. 

1797. Benj. Toller. 

SPARK, [7mp*<2] was impM b^ Gov. Ogle, and given to hira by Lord Balti- 

more, who received him as a present from Frederick, Prince of 

Wales ; Spark's dam was Miss Uolvill. 
SPANKING ROGER, by Jolly Roger, dam imp'd Jenny Dismal 
SPECIMEN, by Old Fearnought out of Jenny Dismal. 
SPECULATOR, [In^^d] br. h. by Dragon, dam sister to Sting by King He- 
rod, g. dam Florizelle's dam by Cygnet, g. g. dam by Cartuuch, g, g. 
f. dam Ebony by Childers, &c. Foaled, 1795. 
lentucky. R. J. B. 

-(Late CoNfEssOR,) by Shark, dam Fluvia by Partner, d&e. 



1795. J. Tayloe. 

SPIRANZA, own sister to Saltram by Eclipse. 

SPOT, llmp'dl (See Young Spot) 

— — — bv Apollo, dam Jenny Cameron. 

CD. c. by Shylock, dam by Buzzard, g. dam by imp'd Symme- 
try, &c. 

-by Bedford, dam by Cade, g. dam an Alfred mare. 



SPOT MARE, [J»np»(q gf. by Lockhart's Grey Spot, dam by Traveller, g. 

dam by Sedbuxy, Cartouch, Bartlett's Childers, 6lc. Imp'd 1765. 

South River. John Craggs. 

SFC^TSMAN, b. b. by Bussora Arabian, dam Sportmistress by Hickory, 

&-C. 

Boston. Ed. Eldridge. 
bl. h. by Galloway's Selim, dam by imp'd Dove, g. dam by 

Othello out of Tasker's Selima. 

Prince George Cy. Maryland. F. Bowie. 

SPORTMISTRESS, g. m. by Hickory, dam Miller's X»amsel by Messenger* 

Slc. 

Queens Cy. N. Y. 1818. Thos. Pearsall. 

SPREAD EAGLE, [Imp^d] by Volnnteer, (one of the best sons of Eclipse J 

his dam by Highflyer, Engineer, Cade, Lass of the Mill by Old Tra- 
veller, Young Greyhound, &c. Foaled, 1792. 

Bowling Green, Va. J. Hoomes. 

SPRITE, ch. f. by Sir William, dam Maria Archy. 
SPRING HILL, by Sir Archy, dam Miss Monroe by Precipitate, &,c. 
SQUIRTJLLA, b. f. by Boxer, dam Louisa by Eclipse. 

1796. J. Tayloe. 

STAFFORD, (See Rattler, aUas StaflTord.) 
STANLEY, by Sober John, dam imp'd mare. 
STANDARD, b. c. by Sir Archy, dam an Archy mare. 

1829. Wray & Simple. 

STAR, [Jn^'d] dk. b. by Highflyer, dam by Snap, g. dam by Riddle by 

Matchem. Foaled 1785. Died 1811. 
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STAR, bl. li. by Virginian, dam Roxana by Sir Harry. 

Wra. R. Johnson. 

STATELY, by iinp'd Sober John, dam impM Strawberry. 

STATIRA, [Imp^d] ch. m. by Alexander the Great, (sister to Lycui^s by 
Buzzard,) Rose by Sweelbrier— Merleton by Snap. 
Foaled, 1809. J. Randolph. 

STELLA, b. f. by Marplot, dam Betsy Baker. 

' by Tasker's Othello, dam Selima, (sister of Galloway's Selim.) 

STERNE'S MARIA, by (Gibbs*) Carlo, dam by Ridgley's Cincinnatus— L. 
Beard's Badger out of Black Snake, &c. 

STEUBEN, by Kosciusko, dam Irvina by Virginian— Pandora by Bellair, 
&c. 
1825. J. Fei^uson. 

STOCKHOLDER, b. by Sir Archy, dam by Citizen— impM Stirling—Har- 
ris' Eclipse, SlC. 

-b. h. by Stockholder, darn Bryant's Diomede mare. 



-Mare, by Stockholder, dam Pantaloon, g. dam by Magog, &c. 



STORM, b. c. by Cormorant, dam Darlington mare by Darlington, &c. 

1799. J. Hoomes. 

St. GEORGE, [Imp^d] br. b. fifteen hands three inches high, foaled 1789, 

was got by Highflyer, dam by Eclipse— Miss Spindle Shanks by 

Oman — Godolphln Arabian, &.c. 
St. TAMMANY, full brother to Florizelle. 

Alex. F.?Rose. 
St. NI'CLAUS, b. c. by Roanoake, dam the dam of Arch Dutchess. 

J. Randolph. 
St. PAUL, [Tmp^d] ch. h. by Saltrain, dam Purity by Matchem, out of the 

Old Squirt mare. 

Foaled in 1791. Imp'd to Va. 1804. Harris. 

STING, by Jack Andrews, dam Marigold by Dungannon, out of a thorough 

bred mare. 
STIRLING, [Imp^d] b. h. by Volunteer, dam Harriet by Highflyer, g. dam 

by Young Cade, g. g. dam Childerkin by Second, out of the dam of 

Old Snap, &c. 

Foaled, 1792. J. Hoomes. 
[Imp^d] dap. gr. by tlie Belsize Arabian out of Mr. Simpson's 

Snake mare, she by Snake out of the Duke of Cumberland's famous 

mare, dam of Cato, «l,c. Foaled, 1762. 

Surry County, Va. 1768. Wm. Erans. 

b. h. by Carroll's Badger, dam Darnell's Primrose. 



Bait. 1787. Wm. Patterson. 

Mare, by Stirling, dam imp'd Mambrino. 

J. Fei^uson. 
STRAP, [Imp^d] b. h. by' Bennington, dam by Highflyers-Tattler— Snip, 

&c. Foaled, 1800. 

North Carolina, 1808. H. Cotton. 

STRETCH, gr. I by Pot8os, dam Thresher by Shark. 
STUMP THE DEALER, by Old Diomede, dam by Shark. 

1804. Thos. Hamlin. 

.. ^by Bryab O'Lyhn, dam by Grey Diomede — Old 

Wildair — Spadille— Old Janus, &c, 
SUKEY TAWDRY, b. f by imp'd Stirling, dam Nancy Medley. 

King Geo. Va. 1800. Charles "Stuart 

SULTANA, by Black Sultan, dam Barb mare. 

J. W. Eppcs. 
.. ^by Spread Eagle, dam Oielia by Percy. 

S. Carolina. Rich. A. Rapley 

34* 
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SULTANA, by Wildair* Ddancy. 

SyMPT£R, en. by Sir Archy, dam by Robin Redbreast, own sister to tht 

dam of Rattlei'—FlyiDg Childers, d&c. 
StJPERIOR, by (Cook*s) Whip, dam a Union mare. 

Kentucky. E. M. Blackburn. 

b. h. by impM Diomede, dam Lady Bolingbroke. 
1811. J. M. Selden. 

Mare, p. by Superior, dara by Quicksilver, g. dam by impM 



Shark, &c. 

West Tennessee. R. C. Dickinson. 

SURPRISE, by Old Sir Sdomon, dam Potter's Oscar, Jun. by Ogle's Os 

car. 
ch. q. by Americus, dam Calypso. 

Foaled, 1801. Wm. Alston. 

SUSAN, ch. m. by Bond's Sir Solomon, dam Ck)lumbia by imp'd Baronet 

— ^Old Cub-— Partner, &c. 
SUSAN FAVOURITE, gr. m. by Sir Hal, dam Wynnes' Young Favourite 

by Bedford. 
SUSAN MARY, b. m. by (Cook's) Whip, dam by Buzzard, g. dam Por- 
ter's fine mare. 
SUSANNA, ch.m. bjjMaltnomer, dam by imp'd Enowsley, g. dam by Box- 
er— Symmes' Wildair — Old Janus* 

Wm. D. Taylor. 
SUSSEX, by Sir Charles, dam a Sir Harry mare, dam of Kate Kearney, 

&.e. J. M. Selden. 

SUWARROW, b. by Columbus, dam by imp'd Venitian — imp'd Figure— 

Slamerkin by Wildair, &c. 
SWEEPER, by imp'd Figure, dam by Tasker's Othello— Morton's Travel- 

lei^— Tasker's Selima, &c. 

Prince Geo. Cy. Maryland, 1780. Joseph Pierce. 
[Imp^d] bl. by Sloe, dam by Mogul— Partner— Coney Skins, &c. 

Foaled, 1751. Imp'd into N. C. 
SWEET ERIN, ch. f by American Eclipse, dam Maria Slamerkin, &c. 

New Jersey, 1829. Dr. E. A. Darcy. 

SWEET SURRY, by Spadille, dam by Janus, g. dam by Jolly Roger— 

Monkey, &c 
SWEETEST WHEN NAKED, gr. m. by Tattersall's Highflyer in England, 

dam gr. m. Virago, imp'd by Mr. Hyde. (She was foaled in Ame- 
rica, and bred by Alexander Spotswood.) 

1817. J. Tayloe. 

SYLVIA, b. f. by Spencer's Moreau, dam Romp by Leander. 
SYLPH, b. c. by Roanoake, dam Witch. 

1828. J. Randolph. 

SYREN, ch. £ by Silver, dam Caroline by Eclipse. 

Tennessee 1800. 
SYMMETRY, [/mp'(f| ch. m. bred by Lord Clermont, foaled 1799, got by 

Trumpeter, dam Young Dozy by Imperator, g. dam Old Doxy by 

King Herod. 
• b. f. by Gibbs' Flimnap, dam Brilliant mare. 

1789. 

T. 

TALMA, gr. c. by Henry, dam Sportmistress by Hickory. 

TANNER, [Imp'd] dk. b. h. by Cade, one of the best sons of the Godol 

fhin'Arabian. 
765. Maryland. Dan. WolsteKbolme. 
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TANNER, by irop*d Tanner, dam CamUla by OtheUa 
TAKE IN, b. c. by Gracchus, dam Young Frenzy* 

1833. John RaudolpA. 

TALLYHO, by Tuckahoe, dam by impM Diomede. 
TARIFF, dk. b. by Sir Archy, dam Bet Bounce. 

Wm. R. Johnson. 
TARTAR, g. c. by Winter Arabian, dam Yoqn^ Buzzard mare. 
i^ Diomede, dam by Celer, g. dam by imp'b BaytRichmond. 

Amelia, Va. James Hill, 

b. c. by Bedford, dam Atalanta by Dictator. 



Foaled, 1805. 

-Mare, by Fllmnap, dam by Old Pharaoh, g. dam imp*d by Mi 



Fenwicks, sen. got by Tartar — Young Sweepstakes. 
Foaled, 1780. Edw. Fen wick. 

TECUMSEH, by Sir Archy, dam the impM Gamenut mare out of Alle- 
grante by Pegasus. 

A. J. Davie. 

. by Rob Roy, da,m Thistle by Oscar. 

•^— Dixon. 



-by Florizelle. 



TELEGRAPH, [Imp'd] br. h. hjr Sir Peter Teazle, dam Fame by Panta- 
loon out of the dam of Diomede by Spectator, &c. 

Foaled, 1795. Baldock. 

b. h. by Lamplighter, dam by Old Wildair, g. dam by Rock- 
ingham, &c. 

King Wm. Cj. Va. 1800. Wm. Anderson. 

b y Old Wildair, dam Lagonia by Medley. 

J. Randolph, 
-by imp*d Spread Eagle, dam impM Janette by Precipitate, 



&c. 
TELEMACHUS, by Old Diomede, dam by imp*d Dare Devil, g. dam by 

Commutation — ^Damon, &c. 

Brunswick, Va. — — Merritt. 

— '■ — — — ch. by Dungannon, (by Bedftrd,) dam by Lawrence^s Dio- 
mede — Paris--Clodius, &c. 
TEMPTATION, b. by Heath's Childers, dam Maggy Lauder by impM 

Fearnought, &^. 

1786. T. M. Forman. 
TERROR, by Janus — Mark Anthony-.out of an impM mare. 
br. c. by American Eclipse, dam Lady Lightfoot 

1829. Stephens. 

THADDEUS, by Ball's Florizelle, dam Dare Devil mare, g. dam by Old 

Wildair, &c. Edm. Irby* 

THALESTRIS, gr. f by Elliot's Jerry, dam Cornelia Bedford by the Duke 

of Bedford, &c. 
THISTLE, by imp'd Dove, dam Stella by imp'd Othello, g. d. Tasker s 

Selima. 
ch. m. by Oscar, dam by rmp'd Clifden. 

Pr. Geo. Maryland. £. B. Duvall 

THOR, b. h. by Diomede, dam by Wildair, g. dam by Clockfast, d&c. 

Philip Rodgers. 
THORN, b. c. by Sir James, dam Nettletop. 
THORNTON MEDLEY. (See Medley Tliornton.) 
THRESHER, gr. m. full sister to Opossum. 

Messrs. Tayloes. 
TIB, by Sir Archy, dam by Old Celer, g. dam by Clodius, g. g. dam by 

imp'd Fearnought, &,c. 
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TICHICUS, ch. c. by CTifton, dam Miss Chance by Chance, &,c. 
TICKLE TOBY, [Imp'd] br. foaled 1785, got by Alfred, dam Celiaby He- 

rod, out of Proserpine by Marske, &c. , 

TIMOLEON, ch. c. by Sir Archy, dam by imp'd Saltram— Old Wiidair— 

Driver, &c. 

- bv Grey Diomede, dam Bonny Lass. 

(Called Timoleon of Maryland.) 1830. \V. Townes. 

TIGER, by (Cook's) Whip, dam by Paragon, impM Figure, &c. 
TIPPOO SAIB, gr. h. by Old Messenger, dam impM mare— (Thompson 8) 

Northumberland. ,,..,• 

-by Lath, dam Brandon by Aristotle, &c. 



1780 

' by Lindsay's Arabian, dam Lady Bolingbroke. 

. Sultan, b. h. by Tippoo Saib, dam Rosetta by Bajazett. 

TOBY [rmp'd] ch. h. by Old Janus— Old Fox— Bald GaUoway, &c. To- 

by was full brother to Old Janus, &c. ^ , ^ , 

N. Carolina. ^ o » ^ ^ 
b. c. by Cannon's Ranger, dam Sally Baxter. „ ^, ^ 

jg22 T. M. Forman. 

TOKEAH ch. f by (Dr. Thornton's) Don Juan by Rattler, dam Frederica 

oy Escape, (Horn's.) Me»rs. Tayloes. 

T K b m. by a son of imp'd Wonder, dam Smilax. 

1818 JamepBlick. 

TOMASIA by Young Alfred, dam oy Old Tom Tough— Lamplighter, &c. 
TOM JONES, [Imp'd] gr. h. fifteen hands high, by Croft's Partner— True 

Blue— Cyprus Arabian. Foaled, 1745. ^. »- „ , . , 

Richmond County, Va. Sir M. Beckwith. 
^by imp'd Tom Jones, dam Betsy Bl&zella by Blaze, &c. 

Maryland, 1764 
TOM, by imp'd Fxlipse, dam an imp d mare. 

TOM TOUGH, ch. c. by imp'd Escape, (Horn's,) dam Fairy by Bedford, 

L Mare, by Tom Tough, dam by Lawrence's Diomede, g. 

dam by Lamplighter, &c. „ . ^ « .r j 

TOM TACKLE, br. c. by Archduke, dam Fairy by Bedford. 

TOM PIPER, by Janus, dam Ethiopia by Bedford, (he by Teller's Bed- 
ford.) g. dam by imp'd Bedford. ,, -n . 
TOOTH DRAWER, b. c. by Dare Devil, dam Virginia by Medley, &c. 

'J. Hoomes. 

TOPAZ, ch. c. by Rob Roy, dam Flora by BaU's Flerizelle. 

1826. Joseph Lewis. 

b. c. by Roapoake, dam Jet. t u » j i u 

Ig28 John Randolph. 

TOPGALLANT, b. h. by imp'd Diomede, dam by Shark— Harris' Eclipse 

—Mark Anthony— Janus, &c. 

Foaled 1800- •'• I^ylo®* 
I— b. by Topgallant, dam by Old Wildair— imp'd Black and 

All Black, (or Othello.) , . ^^ ^ ,, ^ 

-by imp'd Druid, dam by Bedford, (sire of Rosabella.) 



TORPEDO, by Sir Alfred, dam by Potomac out of the dam of Madison 
and Monroe. ^„ , „, 

TOUCHSTONE, [Imp'd] by Clothier, (by Matchem) out of Bethell's mare 
Ri«t— Riot by Reguliis— Matchem by Cade out of a Partner mare, 
&c. dam's side not given. 
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TRANSPORT, br. b. by Yiiipnius, dam Nancy Air. 

1812. J. B. Richardfxm. 

TRAFALGAR, bj iinpM MuAi, damCalypao, sister of Bellair. 

Lewis Berkley. 
TRAFFIC, g. by Sir Charles, dam Sally Brown. 

Tboraas Doswell. 
TRAVELLER, (Morton's) [/mp*(2] b. h. by Partner, who was a grandson 
of the Byerly Turk — ^Traveller's dam was by Bloody Buttocks, an 
Arabian, Greyhound, Makeless, dtc 

Richmond Cy. Va. 1754. Foaled, 1748. 

(Strangp's,) [Itnp^d] was by Eclipse, see Charlemont, &c 

— (Lloyd's,) by Morton's Traveller, dam Jenny Cameron. 

(Southall's,) b. h. by Burwell's Traveller, dam an imp'd 
mare. 

•(Burwell's,) by Morton's Traveller, dam by Janus, Lycur- 



gUS,dLC. 

-ch. h. by Sir Charles, dam by Sir Archy, g. dam Whaley's 



imp'd Sunflower. 

•(Young,) by Morton's Tnyeller, dam Miss Colville. 



1761. Col. Tasker. 

TROUBLE, ch. c. by Duroc, dam Sportmistress, &c. 

1821. 
TROUBLESOME, b. c. by Monsieur, dam Jenny by Archduke. 
TRIPSY, by Figure, dam Homespun by Romulus, Venus by Hero, &c* 

1800. 
TRIMMER, by Hall's Eclipse, dam by hnp*d Slim, Old Figure, dec. 

Prince Georee, Md. 1791. Wm. Lyles. 

TRISTRAM SHANDY, by Morton's Traveller, dam by Old Janus out oi 

a fine English mare. 

Caroline Cy. Va. 1777. James Upshaw. 

TRUE WHIG, by Fitzhughs' Regulas dam, dam of Apollo. 
TRUE BLUE, [/mp'cl] b. h. by Walnut, dam by King Fergus, Celia by He- 

rod out of Proserpine by Marske. 

Foaled, 1785. James Turner. 
ch. by Tormentor, dam by Expedition, Sir Solomon, Honesf 

John, Messenger, Sic, 
TRUE BRITON, b. by Tasker's Othello, dam Milley by Spark, and was 

full sister to Col. Hopper's Pacoiet, her dam Queen Mab. 

1761. 
TRUFFLE YOUNG, (See Young Truffle.) 
TRUMPETTA, [Imp^d] b. m. by Trumpator, dam by Highflyer, g. dam by 

Eclipse out of Vauxhall's dam, who was by Young Cade. 

Foaled, 1797. J. T^loe. 

by Hephestion, dam Peggy by Bedford, g. dam imp'd Peggy 

by Trumpator, Slo. 

1816. 
TRUMPATOR, b. c by Dragon, dam imp'd Trumpetta. 

1804. J. Tayloe. 

b y Sir Solomon, dam by Hickory, g. dam imp'd Trumpetta. 

Kentucky, 1829. Samuel Davenport. 

TRUMP, ch. c. by Janus, dam Last Chance. 

J. Randolph. 
TRUXTON, b. c. by Old Diomede, dam Nancy Coleman. 

Andrew Jackson. 
TRY ALL, by Morton's Traveller, dam Blaxella. 
TRY, b. m. by imp'd Wonder out af a Chanticleer mare. 

J. M. S«lde» 
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TUCKAHOE, by Florlzelle, dam oy impM Aldennan, g. dam by Clock 

Va/l827. J. Wickham. 

— — — b. h. by Tuckahoe, dam by imp*d Expedition, irap*d Slender, 

Herd^s Snap, &,c. 

N. Jersey. Corns. Cruser. 

TUBEROSE, ch. f. by Timoleon, (sire of Sally Walker,) dam Rhodian by 

Radland*s Diomede, &c. 
TULIP, ch. by Lindsay^s White Arabian, (Ranger,) dam by imp*d Othello, 

g. dam by Goi^e^s Juniper, &c. 

1782. 
ch. f. by Alexander, dam Maria Archy. 

1830. 
TURK, bl. c. by Arab, dam by Florizelle, g. dam Maria by Bay Yankee, 

Slc. 
TUP, [Imp^d] b. h. by Javelin, dam Flaviaby Plunder, out of MibS Eustace 

oy Snap, &c. 

Foaled, 1796. 
TWIG, by imp*d Janus, dam Puckett*s Switch, also by Janus. 

Thomas Hudson. 

V. 

UNCAS, ch. c. by Sir Archy Montario, dam Leocadia by Virginius. 

1828. J. B. Richardson. 
ch. c. by Stockholder, dam by Powhatan. 

1827. O. Shelby. 
UNION, (Hall's;) by imp*d Slim, dam by imp*d Figure by DoTe by Othello^ 

out of Tasker's Seiima. 

1777. Dr. Hamilton. 

— — — (Cheslev*s,) b. h. by Shakspeare, dam by Nonpareil, g. dam 

by Morton's Traveller, &c. 1783. 

UNCLE SAM, b. by John Richards, dam Sally Baxter by Oscar, impM 

Expedition, Old Cub. 

1828. Thomas M. Forman. 
UPTON, 1). c. by May Day, dam Jesse by Telegraph. 

C. S. W. Doraey. 

T. 

VALERIA, b. f. by Monsieur Tonson, dam Betsy Wilkes, &c. 

1832. • G. A. Blaney. 

VALENTINE, [Imp^d] by Magistrate, dam Miss Forester by Diomede, 

Alexander, the dam of Captain Absolute by Sweet William. 

1826. Thomas Connagh. 

VALIANT, [Tmp^d] got by Dormouse, dam by Crab, Partner, out of Tbwait*s 

dun mare. 
VARIETY, b. f. by Wilkes' Potomac, dam Dutchess by Bedford, g. dam 

Thresher. 
VAMPIRE, [/mp*(q by Regulus, dam by Steady, eon of Flying Childers, 

Foaled, 1757. 
- b. c. by Bedford, dam Britannia by Wildair. 

J. Hoomes. 
VANITY, b. f by Sir Archy, dam by Old Medley, (full sister of Reality,) 
(broke her neck on New Market track.) 

'■■ b. m. by Celer, dam by Mark Anthony, Jolly Rofgttf SilTer 

Eye, &c. 
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VANSICKLER, (Bela Richards*,) bi e. by John Richards, dam Covert 

rnare by Am. Eclipse. 
VAN TROMP, by Sir Hal, dam by Coeur de Lion. 

Gen. R. Eaton. 
VELOCITY, by Rob Roy, dam Simmes' (Mab) bay mare by Ogle's Oscar, 

g. dam Edelin's Floretto, &c. 

1827. Simras. 

VILLAGE MAID, full sister to White Stockings by Silver Heels. 
VENITIAN, ch. h. by Rob Roy, dam Maid of Patuxent by irapM Magic, 

g. dam Kitty Fox by Fox, and he by impM Venitian, &c. 

[Imp^d] b. c. by Doge, dam by Matchem, her dam by Small 

Bones, sister te Squirrel. 

Foaled in 1774. 

N. B. This horse was sent back to England. 
VESTA, by Dreadnought, dam by Clockfast, Americus, Traveller, &,c. 
VESTAL, dk. br. f. by Monsieur Tonson, dam Fair Forester by imp'd 

Chance, &c. t 

VETO, ch. c. by Contention, dam Columbia by Sir Archy. 
VICTOR, ch. by Contention, dam by Minor's Escape, g. dam by Sans Cu- 

lotte, Mahomet out of a thorough bred mare. 
VICTORIOUS, by imp'd Fearnought, dam by Clevis, (he by Fearnought,) 

e. dam by Hunting Squirrel. Imp'd by Gen. Nelson, 
VIGNETTE, ch. f by Sir Richard, (by Sir Archy,) dam Desdemona by 

Virginius, &c. 

J. B. Richardson. 
VIOLET FAME, by Contention, dam by Tom Tough, her g. dam by 

Strange's Traveller out of a full bred Wildair mare. 
VINCENTA, by imp'd Messenger, dam-by imp'd Slender, g. dam by imp'd 

Lath, &rC. 
VIOLA, gr. f by Gallatin, dam Clio by imp'd Whip. 

1820. ' Wade Hampton. 

VIOLANTE, ch. £ by imp'd Young Peter Teazle, dam Selima by Spread 

Eagle, &c. 1809. J. Tayloe. 

VINTZUN, by imp'd Diomede, dam Maria by Clockfitst, Maria by Regu- 

lus, &,c. 

(Sold for |2,750.) Gov. Lloyd. 

VIRAGO, [/m/)'cfj bv Star, dam Virago by Pan ton's Arabian out of Crazy 

by Lath, which was sister to Snip, &.c. 

Orange Cy. Va. Robert Young, 

ch. m. by imp'd Shark, dam imp'd Virago. 

Foaled, 1791. J. Tayloe. 

-ch. m. by Wildair, (who w^as by Ajax,) dam by imp'd Ham 



ilton, g. dam by Spread Eagle, &c. 

A. F. Rose, 
by imp*d Whip, dam by Partner a full brother to Thomas* 



Queen of May, and out of a mare by imp'd Shark, &.c. 

Mann. Page. 
VIRGO, br. f. by imp'd Sir Peter Teazle, dam Castianira. 

J. Tayloe. 
VIRGINIA, (Coquette,) by Virginius, dam Dorocles by imp'd Shark, Clock 
fast, &c. 

J. Fei^uson. 

^gr. f. by Medley, dam by Pegasus, g. dam Sally Wright, &c 

1790. J. Hoomes. 

....^ by Dare Devil, dam Lady Bolingbroke. 

Col. Selden. . 
, by Old Mark Anthony, dam Polly Byrd. 
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rCRGlPnA, by Skyscraper, dam Polly Ready Money by Bowie*8 Cmsm- 
natus out of a Va. mare. 

b. f. by Marylander, dam Belinda by Escape, Bedford, Gas- 



teria, &c. 

E. G. Butler. 



by Timoleon, (WGrey Diomede,) dam Maid of Oakland by 
imp*d Stirling, Hall's Eclipse, &c. 

-ch. m. by Sir Hal, dam Beauty by Diomede, Yiiginia by Ma- 



rylander, &.c. 

J. M. Selden. 

Lafayette, (See Janette.) 

^Taylor, b. f. by Sir Archy, dam Coquette. 

Wm. R. Johnson. 
-Eclipse or Amebican, by imp*d Eagle, dam Malvina l^ Pre- 



cipitate, &.C. 

G. Chichester. 

Nell, by imp'd Highflyer, dam by Gallant. 

-SoBREL,ch. m. b;^ Yiiginia Sorrel, dam Black Selima by Fear- 



nought. 

1798. , J. Tayloe. 

Sorrel, s. h. by Black and AllBTack, (Othello,) dam by Tay- 

loe^s Yorick, g. dam by imp'd Whittington, imp*d Silver Eye, dec. . 

P. Conway. 
-Winn, ch. by Charles, dam by Tom Tough, imp^d Hamilton, 



Wildair, Fearnought, &c. 
VIRGINIAN, b. h. by Sir Archy, dam Meretrix by Magog, Narcissa by 

Shark, Rosetta by Centinel, Diana by Claudius, &c. 

Foaled, 1815. J. J. Harrison. 

VIRGINIUS, by irnpM Diomede, dam Rhea by Chatam, g. dam by Eclipse. 

(who was the sire of Brimmer, Wilton Roan, &c.) impM Sbartu 

Silver Eye, &c. 
ch. by Yirginius, dam Transport 

1826. J. B. Richardson. 

YIOLANTE, s. m. by Sir Peter Teazle, dam Selima by Spread Eagle, &c. 

1810. J. Tayloe. 

VIYIAN GREY, Ir. gr. by Lonsdale, dam MegMerrilies by Trafalgar, &c. 
VIXEN, full sister to Nettletop by Tra&lgar. 

L, Berkley. 

^by Old Medley, dam Penelope by Yorick. 

VOLANTE, [j/np'd] by Volunteer, dam Lava by Sulphur, g. dam Maria 

by Blank, Snip, Lath, &c. 

Foaled, 1797. Imp'd 1799. J. Hoomes. 

VOLTAIRE, by Smiling Tom, dam by Silver Legs out of Moll Brazen. 

Northumberland Cy. Va. 1781. J. Thornton. 

VOLUNTEER, r/m;>'(q ch. h. by Volunteer, dam by Whipcord, own bro- 
ther to Woodpecker, Blank, Old Crab, Childers, &c. 

1794. John Tayloe. 

by First Consul, (by imp*d Slender,) dam by imp*d Arakoo- 

ker, imp'd Messenger out of a Bashaw mare, &c. 

b. c. by Bedford, dam impM Favourite. (Sold Mr. Morton of 



Kentucky.) 

1799. J. Hoomes. 

WABASH, by Sir William, dam by Eagle. 
WAKEFIELD, br. f. by Sir Hal, dam Grand Dutcoess. 

J. Randolpb. 
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WALNUT, by iropM Archibald, dam Cremona by Spread Eogle, g. dam 

Gasteria by Balloon. 
WARSAW, dk. ch. by American Eclipse, dam Princess by Sir Archy, g. 

dam by Peebles* Rattler, g. g. dam Dangola. 
WASHINGTON, gr. by Pacolet, dam Old Rosy Clack by impM Saltram, 

&c. 

O. Shelby. 
ch. h. by Tiraoleon, dam Ariadne by Citizen. 

North Carolina, 1829. 

ch. by Rattler, (he by Sir Archy,) dam Lady Jane by 



. mpM Obscurity, g. dam Molly by Grey Figure, &c. 

^— Dixon. 
WAXEF, b. by Sir Archy, dam by Sir Alfred, g. dam by HaxalFs impM 

mare Primrose by Buzzard. 
WAVERLEY, b. c by Sir Charles, dam Josephine by Flying Dragon, g. 

dam by Hamiltonian — St. George— King Herod, &c. 

1829. Winchester, Va. J. M. Brome. 
WEAZEL, by Shylock, dam Irby's Dare Devil mare. 
ch. f. by irop*d Wrangler, dam Thresher. 

WEDDING DAY, (The) r. h. by B^Uair, dam by Fearnought 

Foaled, 1791. J..Tayloe. 

WEEHAWK, by Shawnee, dam by Gallatin. 
WHALEBONE, br. c. by imp'd Alderman, dam Atalanta by Hart's Old 

Medley. 
WHIG, by Fitzhughs* Regulus out of the dam of Apollo. 
WHIP, [imp*d] br. h. fifteen bands three inches high, got by Saltram, bis 

dam by King Herod, g. dam by Oronooko— Cartouch, &.c. 

Foaled, 1 794. Imp'd 1801 . Richard Bland 

(Cook's) by irap'd Whip, dam by Spread Eagle— Bellair, &c. 

WHIRLIGIG, [Imp'd] dk. b. fifteen hands high, by Lord Portmore's horse 

Captain, he by Cartouch, &,c. his dam by the Devonshire Blacklegs, 

son of Flying Childers, &c. 1774. 

WHITE FEATiml, by Conqueror, dam by Diomede. 

L. Long. 
WHITE LEATHER, b. c. by Roanoake, dam Everlasting. 

1824. J. Randolph. 

WHITE STOCKINGS, by SUver Heels, dam Snip by Oscar out of Bri 

tannia, &.c. 

Maryland. Robert Wright. 
WHISTLE JACKET, by Diomede, dam Lucy Locket by Bellair, &c. 
blood b. by imp'd Monkey — imp'd Silver Eye— Mor- 
ton's Traveller, &.C. out of a thorough bred imp'd mare, &c. 

Capt. Tinneswood. 
WHISKEY, by .Chanticleer, dam Poll by Partner. 
(Washington's) g. by Saltram, dam by Bellair, g. dam by 

Wildair — imp'd Driver, &c. 
WHY NOT, b. h. by Old Fearnought, dam by Othello, g. dam by Spark, 

&,c. 

Gloucester, N. Jersey, 1780. James Talhuan. 

WILDAIR, [Imp'd] b. h. (foaled in 1753, and imp'd in 1764,) viras got by 

Cade out of the Steady mare, her dam by Partner— ^jreyhouod— 

Matchless, &c. Wildair was imp'd by Mr. Delancy of New York, 

and afterwards reshipped to England. 
(Symmes') br. b. h. by Old Fearnought, dam by Jolly Roger out 

of Kitty Fisher, &c. 

Rockv Mills, Hanover Cv. Va. Col. John Symmes. 

35 
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WILDAIR, (Sims') b. h. by imp'd WSdair, dam by Ariel, g. dam by imp*d 

Othello, &c. 

Maryland, 1778. CoL Jos. Sims. 
by John Symmes* Wiidair, dam by HandeH, g. d. by Camdei* 

— Jolly Roger, &c. 

Forks of Hanover, Ya. 1804. John Thornton. 
by Ajax, dam by Knowsley, g. dam by Highflyer, g. g. dam by 

Old Wiidair, &c. 

R. Walker. 
(JoNis*) blood b. by Syrames' Wiidair, his dam by Flimnap out 



of a Fearnought mare. 

Wvlie Jones, 
by Rochester, (a son of Cripple, who was a son ot Old Janus,) 



dam by Butler's Fearnought, by Old Fearnought, 6lc. 
Tennessee. 
WILD MEDLEY. (See Medley Wild.) 
WILD FIRE, b. fc by Roanoake, dam Wildfire by Gracchus. 

J. Randolph, 
by Gracchus, dam Everlasting by Sans Culotte. 

J. Randolpn. 
WILD CAT, t;h. m. by Play On, (who was full brother to Stump the Deal 
er, and by Old Diomede,) dam by Mercer's Janus — Shark, &c. 

Wm. D. Taylor. 
WILD DEVIL, b. h. by Old Dare Devil, dam by Symmes' Wiidair— Rock- 
ingham---Spanking Rodger, &c. 

Hanover Town, Va. 1803. John Anderson. 

WILTON! A, by Stirling, dam Little Molly by Medley. 

Wm. Randolph. 
WINGY FEET, by Ruffin's Jolly Roger, dam Melpomone. 
WJLBERFORCE, br. c. by Pacotaligo, dam Miss Crawler. 
WINDFLOWER. (See Bcmadotte) 
WITCH, ch. m. by Gracchus, dam Everlasting, &c. 

J. Ranaolph. 
WITCHCRAFT, b. c. by Roanoake, dam Witch, &c. 

J. Randolph. 
WINTER ARABIAN. fSee Arabian Winter.) 

WONDER, [Imp^d] dk. en. h. fifteen hands three inches high, got by Phe- 
nomenon out of Brown Fanny by Old Diomede, g. dam by Marske 
— Skim — Crab — Childers — Basto, d&c. 
Foaled, 1 794. Imp'd in 1802. 
———by imp'd Diomede, dam by Tippoo Saib— Brimmer — Silver 

Eye— -.Jolly Roger mare, &c. Wilkes. 

-br. c. by Old Flimnap, dam Kitty Fisher by Os^^r. 



-by imp*d Wonder, dam by Diomede. 



1815. G. R. A. Brov/n. 

WORMWOOD, gr. c. by Sir Archy, dam a Clifton mare. 

WOODLARK, b. £ by Koanoake, dam Paroquet. 

J. Randolph. 

WOODPECKER, ch. by imp'd Dragon, dam (Irby's) Dare DevU mare- 
Old Wiidair — Fearnought, &c. 

1804. C.Sallard. 
WOOSKY, ch. £ by Dragon, dam RaflSe by Bellair. 

1805. J. Hoomes. 
WORTHY, g. m. by Sir Hal, dam by Sir Archy. 

Maryland, 1814. J. Powder, jun. 

WRANGLER, by imp'd Diomede, dam Lady Bdlingbroke. 

Col Selden. 
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WRANGLER, bl. b. by Sir Alfred, daip Clio by Sir Archy— Beauty by 
Diomede — Yij^inia, by Dare Devil, &c. 
1824. C. W. Van Ranst 

— >_ {Imp^d] b. h. by Diomede, dam Sir Charles Sedbury*s Flea- 
catcher by Gold Finder — Squirrel, &c. 
Foaled, 1794. 

WREN, b. m. by Thornton^s Rattler, dam by Sur Archy, g. dam Noli Me 
Tangere, g. g. dam Castianira, &c. 

G. A. Blanev, U. S. A. 

WYANDOTT, oh. by Piatt's Alexander, damHonest Jane— Alexander hf 
imp'd Bedford— Honest Jane by imp'd Honest John. 

Y. 

YANKEE p<X)DLE, by Virginian, dam the dam of Maid of Lodi. 

J. J. Harrison. 

YANKEE MAID, ch. f. by Sir Archy, dam 

YARICO, by Medley, dam by the Pennsylvania Farmer, g. dam by Pega 
sua, g. g. dam by Bolton. 

179(K J. Hoomes. 

YET^LOW ROSE, ch. m. by Wildair, (by Ajax,) dam Pet 
YORICK, ch. c. by Bellair, dam Virginia Sorrel. 

1795. J. Tayloe. 

( Old) by Morton^s impM Traveller, dam impM Blazella by Blaze 
(In England.) 

1767. John Craigs. 

Mare, ch. by (Old) Yorick, dam by Lath, g. dam by Fearnought- 



Sober John, Sec. 

D. Patterson. 
YOUNG ARCH DUTCHESS, by Janus, dam Arch Dutchess. 

J. Randolph. 
-ADELiifB. (See Adeline Young.) 



-Alfred, by Old Sir Alfred, dam Alaricus by Americus. 

Jane bv Knowsley, 

Walter Coles. 



-Sir Alfred, ch. s. by Old Sir Alfired, dam Jane by Knowslgr, &c. 



-Sir Archt, by Sir Archy, dam Yii^inia, full sister of Desdemona» 
d&c. 

-Bedford, by impM Bedford, dam by Harris* Eclipse. 
-Baronet, by imp*d Baronet, dam by imp'd Othello, g. dam by imp*d 
Figure, &c. 

-Bamzett. (See Bajazett Young.) 

-BoNNT Lass, by Old Jolly Roger, dam Hardiman*s Old Bonny Last 
-BussoRA, b. h. by Bussora oiit of a Duroc mare. 
Canandaigua, N. Y. Col. Wm. Blossom. 

-Cormorant, b. c. by Cormorant, dam Vii^inia Nell. 
-Clown, by impM Clown, dam Old Black Snake, g. dam by Nonpa- 
reil. 

-Dare Devil. (See Dare Devil Young.) 
-Dion, dam Bainbridge. 

-Drummer, b. c. by Drummer, dam Betsy Be^l, &c. 
Hamburg, 1808. Thos. M. Forman. 

-Diomede, by Tayloe*s Grey Diomede, dam by imp'd Gabriel out ol 
Active by Chatam— out of Shepherdess by imp*d Slim, &c. 

Benjamin Qgle. 
-Director, sor. h. by Old Director, (of Va.) dam by Tartar— Spread 
Eagle— Percy, dtc. 
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TfOUNG DUROC, b. by OM Duroc, dam by imp'd Gabriel, g. dam by 

Lindsay^s Arabian, &c. 

Pennsylvania. John Snyder. 
Eaole, by impM Eagle, dam Arabella by Dare Devil out of aClock- 

fast mare, &,c. 

Richmond, Va. Samuel McCraw. 
Ebont, {Imp'd] gr. m. by Muley, (an Arabian,) dam by Panton's 

Old Crab — ^Devonshire Childers — ^Basto — ^Black Barb, &c. 

1762. 
Eclipse, ch. t^ American Eclipse, dam by Old Bajazett, (formerly 

Young Tanner,) g. dam by Ola Mercury — impM Messenger, &c. 

Cambridge, New Jersev. Edw. Long. 
Favourite, by imp*d Bedford, dam by impM Diomede— Bellair — 

Clockfast, dl&c. 
^Fearnought, by Gay, dam by Old Fearnought, g. dam by the same, 

f. g. dam by Jolly Roger. 
'lorizelle, r/mj9*(2.1 (See Florizelle impM.) 

• Florizelle, by Bairs Florizelle, dam Fair Maid by First Consul, 

&c. 

Gov. Sprigs. 

Figure, blood b. h. by imp'd Highflyer, dam by Old Figure, g. aaro 

br Camillus, &c. 

Fbekzt, by Gracchus, dam Minikin, 6lc» 

J. Randolph. 

Grand Dutchess, by Sir Archy, dam Old Grand Dutchess. 

J. Randolph. 

HicKORT, by Hickory, dam Lavinia. 

' Janus, b. h. by Hynes* impM Janus, dam a Lycurgus mare — imp*c 
Crawford — impM Justice, &,c. 

Wm. Hynea. 
Janus. (See Revenee, or Young Janus.) 
-Lottery, by Sir Archy, dam Lottery by Bedford. 



-Madison, by Madison, dam Minerva by Diomede. 
ET, by Cup Bearer, dam by Old 
iipse, Lonsdale, inip*d Shark. 
Freaerick Cy. Matthew Page. 



-Medley, by Cup Bearer, dam by Old Medley, g. dam by Harris* 
Eclipse, Lonsdale, inip*d Shark. 



-Medley, Ir. gr. by Bellaur, dam by Pennsylvania Farmer out of a 
Partner mare, &c. 

Thomas Wells. 
-Moreau, by Ridgley's Moreau, dam Virginia by Skyscraper, 6lc. 

— dpencers. 
-Minikin, by Gracchus, dam Old Minikin, &c. 

J.R. 

-Narcissa, b. £ by Play or Pay, dam Old Narcissa by Wildair, &c. 

1902. J. Hoomes. 

-Oscar, (See Oscar Young.) 



Paul Jones, by Old Paul Jones, dam by Marius, (belonging to 
Charles Carroll of Carrollton,) gr. dam by Old Silver Heels, Crab, 
&c. 

Samuel Norwood. 
Pacolet, gr. by Pacolet, dam by impM Coeur de Lion, Juba* Pea- 
cock, Old Partner, &c. 

— Peggy, ch. m. by Gallatin, dam Trumpetta by Hephestion, g. dam 

Peggy by Bedford. 

Foaled, 1821. W. Hampton, jun. 

Post Boy, by Ridgley's Pbsi Boy, his dam out of the Mountain Filly, 

sometimes called Seiiraa 
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rOUNG RANTER, br. b. by Ranter, dam a fine blooded mare. 

Romp, (dam of Livingstones Camilla,) by Duroc, dam Romp by imp*d 

Messenger. 

•Shark, by Shark, dam by Eclipse, g. dam by Eclipse out of Britannia. 



-Selima, by Old Fearnousht, dam Ebony by Othello. 

-Spot, [Itnp^d] ch. by Old Spot and he by Blank, Spot's dam by Mai • 



tindales* Rq^lus, Jig, Goliah, &c. 

Imp*d by Mr. Hyde of Fredericksbg. 
—Sir Peter Teazle, [Imp'd] (See Sir Peter Teazle.) 
—Sir Solomon, jun. oy Old Sir Solomon, dam Maid of Northampton 

by imp*d Clifden. 

1823. Henry Lazier. 

— Superior, by Superior, dam Pirate by Lamplighter, &c. 
-*-ToM Tough, by Old Tom Tough, dam by irap*d Buzzard, g. dam by 

Jones* Wildair. 
— Truffle, [Imp^d] br. h. bred by the Duke De Guiche, was got by 

Truffle out of Helen by Whiskey, her dam Brown Justice by Jus- 
tice, Old Truffle was got by Sorcerer out of Hornby Lass by Buz • 

zard, &c. 

Orange Cy. Ya. 1830. James Barbour. 

— Traveller, (See Traveller Toung.) 
—Topgallant, by Old Topgallant, oam by Shark, g. dam by Harris 

Eclipse, Mark Anthony, &c. 
— ^Virginian, b. h. by Virginian, dam by Enterprise (by Floiizelle.) 
— YoRicK, by Tayloe^s Yorick, dam by Figure, g. dam by Dove, Task- 

er*s Othello out of Selima, &c. 

1783. Fielder Bowie. 



ZABUD, by the Winter Arabian, dam by imp*d Spread Eagle, g. dam by 

Sir Peyton, (by Shylock.) 

Kentucky. R. J. Breckenridge. 

ZAMOR, gr. by Silver Heels, (by Ogle*s Oscar,) dam Aurora (by Yintzun,) 

Ldam Pandora, (by Grey Diomede,) g. g. dam by Hairs Union, 
onidas, &c 
ZENOBIA, by Don Carlos, dam by George*s Juniper. 
ZELIEKA, ch. m. by Gracchus, dam Miss Chance by inip^d Chance. 

Messrs. Tayloe& 
ZELIPPA, by Old Messeneer, dam Dido by imp^d B^ Richmond, g. dam 
Old Slamerkin, (by Wildair,) g. g. dam impM Cub mare, ^ 
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INSTRUCTIONS FOR TRAINING, 

BY CHARLES DUVALL. 

Let Uie horse be in good fleth when you put him up ; Dight and 
morning traik him four miles, well dotbed with one blsnket lod ft 
suit of hone ciothea, for eight da;« ; watei him between the walk- 
ing with forty swallows'; feed him at nine in the morning, attwelve 
o'clock, at six in the evening, and at nine at night, with three qnHrts 
of oal< and chopped com, one-fifth phopped corn, giving him one 
bundle of blades after feeding in the morning, atlwelre o'clock, and 
at six o'clock : af\er feeding at ntna at night, give hjm iico bundles 
of blades. Let hioi bo well rubbed before each feed with straw as 
to his bod;, and his legs with woollen rubbers ; let him have a good 
bed of straw; let hia teet and legs, night and morning, before jou 
take him in, be washed with aarm water and Castile soap ; then 
for eight days more, in the morning, gallop two miles before wa- 
tering and one mile after, and in the evening one mile before wa. 
loriog and one mile after, clothing and rubbing before each feed as 
before. AfUr that prepare him for sweating, by feeding with two 
quarts at six o'clock, and at nine o'clock the same, giving him no 
blades, and having him well muzzled; let him be well rubbed and 
have a good bed of straw, always keeping his feet well stuffed with 
aow-duog. Let your turf be kept well harrowed and soft. At 
day-break take him to hia training ground with three, four, or five 
blankets, and hia body-clothes ; let iiim go four miles, the first three 
balfspeed, the fourth mile at a sweeping rate with a tight rein, 
and a rider not eieeeding the weight the horse should carry. Then 
strip him on the field, carefully scraping, rubbing, and brushing him 
till dry ; then put on his usual clothes and walk him an honr ; then 
take him to the stable ; then scald a gallon of bran, add cold water 
to it till milk worm, and let him drink what he will of it. Then 
let him be well ruUied and dressed; then scald two quarts of bran, 
and two quarts of oats; mix them, putting among them ■ table 
spoofaful of flour of sulphur and as much antimony as will lie on a 
cent, and let the horse eat it warm ; then take two bundles ol 
stemmed blades, and sprinkle them with salt and water, and give 
liim ; then take some warm bran and water and wash his legs, v^ 
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binff them dry with straw and woollen rubbers ; then leave him till 
twelve o'clock; then feed as usual with three quarts at twelve; at 
four in the eveping brush him and let him walk an hour ; then wa> 
ter him with water aired or branch water ; then walk him a quar- 
ter of an hour, take him in and have him well cleaned and rubbed ; 
then feed at six and nine with three quarts of grain ; then muzzle 
him. In the morning after his sweat take him to the ground and 
strip him as for a race ; then run him two miles with a tight rein, 
and continue him two miles more in a loose ; then clean him and 
rub him dry ; clothe him and walk him till cool, then take him in, 
wash his feet, and rub them dry, cleaning him, rubbing him, stuff, 
ing his feet, and feeding as usual : so continue te gallop every night 
and morning, as before directed, to wit : In the morning first gal. 
lop two miles, second gallop one mile, and in the evening one mile 
each gallop ; sweat every eight days. Train your colts in martin, 
gales ; bleed after the first sweat, and if neeessary after the second 
sweat. Those are the rules I observe in training. 

CHARLES DUVALL. 



From which, the rules observed by Mr. Thomas Larkin, of Vir^ 
ffinia, varied in these particulars : he feeds in the morning with 
four quarts, at twelve with two quarts, and at night with four 
quarts ; same blades as Mr. Duvall. Morning gallops first two miles 
and a half, second two miles. Evening, gallops first two miles, 
second one mile and a half. Sweats five miles, and brushes his 
horse before he takes him in ; afler cleaning, and rubbing, and dry. 
mg him, two miles. He washes with cold water, except when he 
sweats his horse, and waters after the horse comes in and is clean, 
just before feeding, forty swallows morning and evening, and twelve 
swallows at twelve o'clock ; mixes a spoonful of sulphur in the 
mash, afler sweating, but no antimony; walks before galloping, 
two miles ; between the gallops, one mile. ^ 

Mr. Duvall, in 1797, gave me the foregoing rules : Mr. Larkin 
trained for me two years. And as a sportsman, that all horses may 
run in the best order, and that their 9uperiority of foot and bottom 
alone may entitle them to the palm, I with pleasure comply with 
your request, that through your inestimable paper, all excuses by 
gentlemen having fine horses, as to the mode of training them, may 
be removed, and the friends of the turf gratified with fine sport. 

Americ€tn Farmer. 



[from the AMERICAN TURF REGISTER.] 

Mr, Editor-^The within was recently found among the papers 
of an old sportsman of the turf, (a pencil memorandum) in the 
shape of answers to questions, by a gentleman well known to the 
Virginia turfites, who was at that time about to begin his racing 
career. I have examined it with a trainer of long experience, and 
with few alterations hand it to you for publication in the Sportmg 
Magazine. A.Viruinian 
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A horse when put in training should be fat : his exercise ought 
to commence with walking about eight miles a day ; three in the 
mornmg, two at twelve o'clock, and three in the evening. This 
should be continued at least four weeks. A light gallop of a mile 
in the morning, should now be added, and at the end of a week, a 
mite in the evening. In another week, half a mile more morning 
and evening. He will now be in condition for his first sweat ; his 
exercise may now be the same as the last week, except a " burst of 
heels" once or twice in the week, of three or four hundred yards ; 
at which time he will be ready for his second sweat. This given, 
the horse should have, every other morning, a move of a quarter of 
a mile ; this continued for a week, and his third sweat may be 
given. After this liis exercise may be increased to two miles, morn. 
ing and evening ; one mile of which (in the morning) should be at 
hiUf-speedj with a dash of a quarter every other morning, more or 
less according to his appetite. The sweats should vaiy according 
to the high or low condition of the animal. At the end of the 
'week, after the fourth sweat, he may, perhaps, require a draw,* and 
another a day or two before he runs. I do not approve of physic. 
iag generally ; when there is much grossness, or general bad healthy 
a purge may be necessary. Race-horses should be watered regu- 
larly three times a day, in a clear brook, in the morning after exer. 
else, at twelve o'clock, and in the evening : after exercise walking 
them' until perfectly cool, previous to watering. They should be 
fed with hominy and oats, (the first divested of its mealy particles,) 
in the proportion of one of the first to two of the latter, ^metimes, 
when the condition of the horse is low, he should be allowed a 
greater proportion of hominy ; as horses when in training must 
feed well, every thing in the food way must be tried to make them 
do so : as hominy alone, oats, com in the ear, meal, cut oats, 6lc. 
I once trained a mare, and ran her successfully, feeding her three 
days in the week on meal with chopped or cut oats. They should 
he fed five times a day ; at day-break, after the morning exercise^ 
at eleven o'clock, a little before the evening exercise, and at night : 
one quart at first, three the second time, three at eleven o'clock, 
one the fourth time, and three the last, with about nine pounds of 
blades without picking, divided as the grain. Some horses eat more 
than others, and should be allowed accordingly.! When there is 
cofltiveness, sprinkling the fodder with water, or a mash roust be 
given : a bucket of salt and water is also sometimes useful. Sweat, 
ing should be done by heavy clothing and gentle exercise, giving 
the horse a swallow or two of water with a little meal stirred in it two 
or three times during the sweat. To put a horse in order, at least twelve 
weeks are necessary ; for a colt, nine weeks. A colt, to be in condition 
to run a good race, should just be low enough to feel his ribs pretty 
plainly, but they should not be seen : a horse should be much lower. 
The usual preparation for a sweat is a mash at night, muzzled, hea 

" A very light sweat. 

t Particularly large horses : small horses sometimes will eat fourteen oi 
fifteen quarts a day. I think thirteen enough fc r the latter — ^more is apt, f 
Uiink, to give them gorty legs, &c. 
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vy clothing, (three or four blonketa) — ^the next mominif, after break- 
6uit, walk three or four miles, and gallop one slowly ; give a mouth- 
ful or two of water,* and gallop two or more, as the weather is 
wanner or colder : carry him then to the stable, take out the unde- 
blanket, rolling the cover up, half at a time, B<»rape well, rub body 
and legs until perfectly dry, put on blanket and hood, and walk for 
an hour or two, occasionally nving a mouthful of water with a 
handful of meal in it, about milk warm at first. His legs, when per. 
fectly cool, should be washed with warm water and soap, rubbed 
dry, and the horse put to rest and given a mash,! (scalded oats^) in 
the evening walked four or five miles. 

The quantity of exercise mentioned, is for horses, after four years 
old, and upwards ; few colts require more than three miles a day. 
Every eight or ten days the horses should be taken from the ezer. 
sise ground and walked on the road. A carefhl trainer will always 
know the condition of his horse's legs every morning before gal- 
(oiHng, and decide whether they receive their work or be sent, if 
their legs be feverish, to have the fever extracted by standing in the 
water, to the pond. To keep up the appetite, I have known nothing 
better than a table spoonml of the powder of poplar bark, (the 
liriodendron tuUpifera,) every day or two when it is observed that 
they are mincing their food : salt should be given once a week. 

[It will ))e seen by a comparison of the above instructions, which 
correspond with the system now usually pursued in the South, that 
it is much milder than the system laid down by Mr. Duvall of the 
olden time. It is wonderful, (observes our correspondent,) how 
their horses could stand such severe training : and he supposes that 
the greater fleetness of the horses of the present day may be ascrib. 
ed, in some measure, to changes which have been adopted in the 
system of training. It is trile that many of our fine horses are let 
down and trained off at an early age, but that may be attributed to 
the severe trials to which they are put at a tender age — ^four mile 
heats, in quick time at three years old ! ] 

* Milk-warm, with a little meal stirred ia it 

t Not always Decessaiy, except there is much oosUvenesB. 
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RULES AND REGULATIONS 

OF THE 

RICHMOND JOCKEY CLUB.* 



Whereas it is necessary that all well-regulated associations 
should have some Rules for their government, and the Richmond 
JocKET Club being sensibly impressed with this truth, Therefore^ 
Resolved, that the following be the Rules and Regulations of the 
Richmond Jockey Club : 

XaU There shall be two regular meetings of this Club, at Tree 
Hill, each year, and each to continue four days, to be called Spring 
and Fall Meetings. The Spring Meeting shall commence on the 
second Tuesday in May, and the Fall Meeting the third Tuesday 
in October. 

Qd, There shall be a President, Vice-President, Secretary, Trea. 
surer, and four Stewards, appointed by ballot. 

3d, It shall be the duty of the President to preside in all meet, 
mgs of the Club ; to act as Judge in each day's race ; appoint his 
assistant Judges on the evening preceding each day's race ; report 
th6 result of each day's race, and stand as Judge in all sweepstakes, 
with such other persons as the parties may appoint. 

4sth. It shall be the duty of the Vice-President to attend all meet- 
ings of the Club; assist the President in the discharge of his duty; 
act as President pro tem. in the absence of the President. 

5tk, It shall be the duty of the Secretary to attend the Judges 
on each day's race ; assist them with his counsel ; keep a book, in 
which he shall record the members' names, the Rules of the Club, 
and add to them any Resolutions which may change the character 
of either ; also record the proceedings of each meeting ; the entries 
of horses ; an account of each day's race, including the time of run* 
ning each heat ; publish the races, and after they are over, publish 
the result ; for this service, he shall be exempt from paying his 
subscription. ' 

^th. The Stewards shall be appointed by ballot, and serve for 
one meeting next succeeding their appointment. They shall wear 
a white rose on the left side of the cape of their coat. It shall be 
their duty to attend on the course, preserve order, clear the track, 
keep off the crowd from horses coming to the stand after the close 
of a heat ; may employ able-bodied men to assist them, who shall be 
paid out of any money in the hands of the Treasurer, and they be 
designated by a red sash. 

* The Rules of New-Market, (near Petersburg, Va.) Broad Rock, and 
most of the courses in Vif^inia, are nearly the same. 
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7th. There ihall be three Judges in the starting stand, the Presi. 
dent and two assistant Judges, whose duty it shall be to keep the 
stand clear of any intrusion during (he pendency of a heat, except 
the officers, trainers, and weigher, ajnd also see that the riders are 
dressed in jockey style. 

Qth, All disputes shall be decided by the Judges of the day, from 
whose decision there shall be no appeal, unless at the Judges' die. 
cretion ; and no evidenoe to be received of foul riding, except from 
Distance Judges and Patroles. 

9th, There shall be two Distance and three Patrole Judges, who 
shall repair to the Judges* stand after each heat, and report the nags 
that are distanced, and foul riding, if there be any. 

10/A. The distance of the Proprietor's Purse shall be three mile 
heats, and be run for on the second day of each regular meeting 
The purse shall be 9300— entrance $15. 

IIM. The distance for the Jockey Club purse shall be four mile 
heats, spring and fall, and be run for on the third day of each regu. 
lar meeting— entrance $20. 

Ifith. All Sweepstakes, advertised to be run for over the Tree 
Hill course, on any day of the regular meeting of the Club, shall be 
under the cognizance of this Club ; and that whenever a subscri- 
ber makes an entry, he may change if at any time before the stakes 
closes. 

13th. No person shall start a horse for any purse under the con. 
trol of this Club, other than a member, he being at least one.third 
interested, and producing proof of his horse's age ; nor shall any 
member start a horse, unless his entrance and subscription be paid 
before starting. 

14M. All entries of horses to run, shall be made in open Club, on 
the evening preceding each day's race, b^ 5 o'clock, or during the 
sitting of the Club, and no entry made after that time shall l^ al- 
lowed ; Providedy if there be no meeting, then with the Secretary 
or Treasurer, by 5 o'clock. 

15th, No person shall be benefited by the winning of any purse, 
under the control of this Club, unless he be a member or the owner 
of the horse. 

ISth. Any person desirous of becoming a member for the purpose 
of starting a horse, may do so, he being approved by the Club, and 
paying double entrance. 

nth. The winning horse of the Jockey Club Purse shall not be 
permitted to start for the Proprietor's purse, nor the winning horse 
of the Proprietor's purse for the Jockey Club purse, during the same 
meeting. 

IBth, No compromise or agreement between any two persons 
starting horses, or their agents or grooms, not to oppose each otlier 
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apon.a promised diviBion of the parse, shall be permitted or allowed, 
ftnd no persom shall run their nags in oonjunction, that is, with a 
determination to oppose, jointly, any other horse or horses which 
may run against them. In either case, upon satisfactory evidence 
produced Iwfore the Judges, the purse shall be awarded to the next 
best horse, mare, or gelding ; and the persons so ofl»nding, shall 
sever again be permitted to start a horse on this coarse. 

19th, No two riders from the same stable shall be allowed to ride 
in the same race ; nor shaU two horses, trained in the same stable, 
be allowed to start in the sane race. 

^Oth, Riders shall not be permitted to ride in a race unless dressed 
in ihe jockey style. 

2l8t, Riders, after the heat is ended, must repair to the Judges' 
stand, not dismount until ordered by the Judges, and then carry 
their saddles themselves to tbe scales, there to be weighed. 

a^d. The Rider who has won a heat shall be entitled to the track, 
and the foremost entitled to any part of the track, he leaving a suf. 
ficient space for a horse to pass him on the outside, but shall not, 
when locked by another horse, leave the track he may be running 
in to press him to the otktside, doing which will be deemed foul 
riding. A Rider may take the track on the inside, but he must do 
it at his own peril, as, should he be posted in making the attempt, it 
will not be considered as foul. Should any rider cross, jostle, strike 
an adversary or his horse, or run on his heels intentionally, or do 
any thing else that may impede the progress of his adversary, he 
will be deemed distanced, though he come out ahead, and the purse 
nven to the next best nag : and any rider offending against this 
fUile, shall never be permitted to ride over or attend any horse on the 
course again. 

23d. If any nag shall run on the inside of any pole, they will be 
deemed distanced, although they may come out first, and the purse 
awarded to the next best nag. 

24th. The distance stand shall be sixty yards from the Judges* 
tftand for mile heats, and sixty additional yards for every mile in a 
heat, unless it be the best three in five, and then ninety yards to 
a mile. 

fiSth. The time between heats shall be 20 minutes for mile heats, 
30 minutes for two mile heats, 40 minutes for three mile heats, 
and 45 minutes for four mile heats. Some signal shall be sounded 
from the Judges* stand five minutes before the period of starting, 
afler the lapse of which time, the Judges shall give the word to 
such riders as are ready — ^but should any horse be restive in sad. 
dling, the Judges may delay the word a short interval, at their 
own discretion. 

26th, A horse that does not win a heat out of three, shall not be 
entitled to start for a fourth, although he may save his distance. A 
drawn horse shall not be considered as distanced. 
36 
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27th. No stud horse shall be exhibited within the walls of the 
course until the ladies have retired. 

28th, All members and their families shall pass the gate free, 
and all who are not members shall pay the following tolls, viz :— 
for every four-wheeled carriage $1, for every gig and two-wheeled 
earriage, cart, man and horse, 50 cents : and for every person on 
foot 25 cents. 

29th, Any person who may kill a dog on the course, shall be 
paid two dollars out of the funds of this Club, and if there be 
none in hand, by the Judges, out of the purse of that day on which 
the dog or dogs may be killed. 

3Qth, The following weights shall be carried, viz: 

, 2 years old, a feather, 

3 .. .. 86 lbs. 

4 .. .. 100 .. 

5 .. .. 110 .. 

6 .• *. 118 .. 

7 .. .. and upwards, 124 lbs. with an al. 
lowance of three pounds to mares and geldings. The weigher shall 
see that each rider shall have his proper weight, before he starts, and 
that they have within two pounds after each heat. 

Slat. The age of horses shall be recorded by the year in which 
fhey are foaled ; during the year 1800 shall be considered as a 
yearling ; during the year 1801, two years old ; during the year 
1802, and so on. 

32d, New members can only be admitted upon recommenda. 
tion ; any person wishing to become a member, shall be balloted for 
and two black balls will exclude him. 

BETTING. 

When both parties are present, either party has a right to de- 
mand that the money be staked before the horses start ; and if one 
refuse, the other may, at his option, declare the bet void. 

If any party be absent on the days of race, the party present may 
declare the bet void, in the presence of the Judges, before the race 
commences ; but if any person offer to stake for the absentee, it is 
a confirmed bet. 

A bet made on a heat to come, is no bet, unless aU the horses 
running in a previous heat start agam. 

All l^ts made between horses that are distanced the same heat 
are considered drawn, and when between two horses throughout a 
race, and neither of them win it, the horse that is best at the termi- 
nation of the race, wins the bets. 

If an entrance horse, or subscriber die, no forfeit shall be re* 
quired. 

A premium given to another to make a bet shall not be refunded, 
although the bet is not run for 
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HANDY CAP RACES. 

l«t The Judges for the seaeon, on meeting with the Secretary, 
ehall Handy Cap. 

2d. A list of all the horses, mares, and geldings whjeh have start 
ed at the said meeting, shall be made, to which any others, if pro 
posed, and particularly described, may be added. 

3d, Any horse, &.c. which has not run during the said meeting, 
for Sweepstakes, Jockey Club, or Proprietor's purife, shall carry the 
weights of the course. 

4th. When the distance to be ran, the entrance required, and the 
prize be agreed on, the Judges and Secretary shall proceed to as. 
sign them their weights. 

5th. No horse, &c. shall be bound to carry more weight than 
the rules of the course prescribe. 

6th, On the supposed best horse, &c. his or her proper weight 
shall be imposed. 

1th. From horses, &c. of the 2d, 3d, &.c. rate or reputation, as 
much weight may be taken as will, in the opinion of the Handy 
Cappers, make them equal to the first rate ; in equalizing them as 
aforesaid, they are not bound to regard the winning horses, &c. 
as a change of distance, or a hard run, may change their ability to 
perform. 

Bth, Those who Handy Cap, shall particularly mark such horses, 
&.C. which are started in shoes, or not allowed to exert themselves 
in a previous race — any such horse, &c. shall carry the weight ot 
the course, subject to the determination of the Judges and Secretary. 

9th, As soon as the list of horses, &c. with their weights, be 
prepared, the Secretary shall post up the same in the Club Roem at 
this place to which shall be added the distance to be run, the sum 
to be run fer, and the entrance money. 

lOth, When the aforesaid nine rules be complied with, until 10 
o'clock P. M. shall be allowed the owner or starter to determine 
whether he will contend for the prize, and no longer ; as they de- 
termine, they shall give their names to the Treasurer or Proprietor 
of the course, with a description of their horses, &.C. who shall make 
a list of them as entered, which list shall point out their places at 
starting — ^two or more to make a race. 

ENGLISH RULES OP RACING. 

Abatrtiet of the laws which govern the Race Course in Great Britain^ 
as extracted from a Liverpool paper. 

Horses take their ages from May day, t. e, a horse foaled any 
time in the year 1823, is one year old on the first day of May 1824. 
F9ur inches are a hand ; fourteen pounds a stone ; two hundred and 
ftjtty yards a distance. 
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Oath weights ar6, each to appoint ^ pafty to ride without weighing. 
Feather weight Bignifies the same. Give and take plates are weights 
fbr inches ; fourteen hands to carry a stated weight, all ahove to 
carry extra, or be allowed the proportion of 7 lbs. to an inch. A Whim 
Plate is a weight for age and a weight for inches. A Past Match is 
to insert the ages of the horses in the articles, and to run any horse 
of that age, without declaring till you come to the post to start. 
Hand Cap weights are weights according to the supposed abilities 
of the horses. Plates or shoes are not allowed in the weight. 

The horse that has his head at the ending post first, wins the heat 
Riders must ride their horses back to the winning post to weigh ; and 
he that dismounts before, or wants weight, is distanced. If a rider 
fall from his horse, and the horse be ridden in by a person of sufiS. 
cient weight, he shall take place the same as if it had not happened, 
provided he goes back to the place where the rider fell. 

Horses not entitled to start without producing a proper certifi. 
cate of their age, if required ; except where aged horses are included, 
in which case a junior horse may start without a certificate, provi. 
ded he carry the same weight as an aged horse. 

For the best of the plate, when there are three heats run, the 
horse is second who wins one. For the best of the heats, the horse 
is second that beats the other twice out of three times, though be 
doth not win the heat. When a plate is won at two heats, the pre. 
ference of the horses is determined by the places they hold in the 
second heat. When three horses have eacb won a heat, they only 
must start for a fourth, and their places must be determined by it, 
though before no difiPerence between them. No distance in a fourth 
heat. In running heats, if it cannot be decided which is first, the 
heat goes for nothing, and they may all start again, except it be be. 
tween two horses that had each won a heat. Horses drawn before 
the plate is won ai« distanced. 

A bet after the beat is over, if the horse betted on does not start 
again, is no bet. A confirmed bet cannot be off, without mutual 
consent. Either party may demand stakes to be made, and on re- 
fusal may declare the bet void. If a party be absent on the day of 
running, a public declaration of the bet may be made on the course, 
and a demand whether any person will make stakes for the absent 
party; and if no person consent to do so, the bet may be declared 
void. Bets agreed to be settled in town, or any particular place, 
cannot be declared off on the course. 

The person who bets the odds, has a right to choose the horse of 
the field. When he has chosen the horse, the field is what starts 
against him ; but there is no field unless one starts with him. If 
odds are bet without mentioning the horse before the race is over, 
it must be determined as the odds were at the time of making it 
Bets made between particular horses are void if neither of tfaem be 
the winner, unless specified to the contrary. < 

At New Market, if a bet be made for any particular day in any 
meeting, and the parties afterwards change the day, all bets must 
stand ; but if altered to another meeting, bets made before the altera- 
tion are void. Bets determinea, though the horse does not start 
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when the words ** absolately, ron or pay," or "play or pay," 'are 
made use.of in bettkig. For example ; I bet that Mr. Udny's ch. 
mare, Mirandela, absolutely wins the king's plate at Chelmsford, in 
1824. I lose the bet though she does not start, and win though she 
goes over the course alone. , 

AH double bets are considered as play or pay. 

Since Epsom Races, 1812, all bets are made in pounds, and not in 
guineas, as formerly. 

Horses running on the wrong side of a post, and not turning back, 
are distanced. Horses distanced if the riders cross or jostle. Horses 
that forfeit are beaten horses, where it runs or pays. Bets made on 
any horses winning any number of plates that year, remain in force 
till the first day of May. Money given to have a bet laid, not re. 
turned if not run. All matches, bets, and engagements are void on 
the decease of either party before determined. An untried stallion 
or mare, is one whose produce had not started in public at the time 
of closing the engagement. 

In estimating winnings, it is the practice to consider the clear sum 
gained only, and consequently to exempt the winner's stakes. A 
winner of sweepstakes of 20 guineas each (three subscribers) is, 
therefore, not disqualified from running for a fifty pound plate, ex 
pressed to be for horses that never won a plate, match or sweep 
stake of that vahie. 
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IMPORTED HORSES AND MARES OMITTED. 



ABJ£R, [ijfip*d] got by Old Truffle, dam Briseis by Benningbrouffh, sr. 
dam Lady Jane by Sir Peter Teazle— Paulina by Florizell, &c 
— foaled 1817, diea 1828. — Alabama. Jas. Jackson. 

ADMIRAL, [Imp'd] b. h. got by Florizell, dam the Spectator mare, (who 
was also the dam of Old Imp'd Diomede,)— foaled 1779. — New 
York. J. Delancy. 

ALL FOURS, [Imp^d] get by All Fours, son of Regulus— Blank- Bolton 
Starlinff — Miss MeyneW by Partner -Greyhound — Curwin's bay 
Barb, &c. imp'd into Massachusetts or Connecticut 

AMERICUS, [Imp'd] b. h. got by Babraham— Creeping Molly by Second 
— General Evans' Arabian Cartouch — foaled 1775. 

Wm. Macklin. 

AUTOCRAT, [Imj>'d] sr. c. got by Grand Duke, dam Olivetta by Sir 
Oliver---8cotina by D^phi — Scota by Eclipse — foaled 1823. — 
^few ^^ork ^^m JacksiHi 

BABRAHAM, [Imp*d] b. h. (15 hands 2 in. hi^h.) got by Old Fearnought 
(son of Godolphin Ar.) — Silver imp'd mto Va. by Wm. Evans of 
SurryCoun^ and got by the Belsize Arabian in England, and foaled 
1759.— Va. ] 765. Wm. & Geo. Evans. 

— • , [Imp'd] b. h. got by Wildair— Babraham — Sloe — ^Bartlett's 

Childer»— Counsellor— Snake, &c. — ^foaled 1775.— Va. 1783. 

Augustine Willis. 



BLACK PRINCE, [Imp*d] bl. h. got by Babraham— Riot by Reguli_ 
Blazo — Fox, &c. — foaled 1760. — ^New York. A. Ramsay. 

BONNYFACE, [Inqt'd] (also called Master Stephen) dk. b. h. got by a 
son of Regulus out of the Fen mare, got by Hutton's Royal cdii — 
Blunderbuss, &c. — foaled 1768. — Va. French. 

BUFF COAT, [Imp'd] dun h. got by Godolphin Arabian— Silver Locks 
by the Bald Galloway — Ancaster Turk — Leeds Arabian, &c. — 
foaled 1742.— Va. 1761. Jos. Wells. 

BULLE ROCK, [Imp'd] got by the Darby Arabian— Byerlv Turk out 
of a natural Arabian mare, &c. — ^foaled 1718. — ^Va. 1735-6. 

Samuel Patton. 

CANNON, [Imp'd] br. h. got by Dungannon — ^Miss Spindleshanks by 
Omar— Starling, &c. — foaled 1789. — ^Botfton. General L3rman. 

CARVER, [Imp'd.] b. h. got by Young Snap— Blank — Babraham — ^An- 
caster Starling— Grasshopper, &c. — foaled 1770. — Norfolk Co. Va. 

Dr. Chas. Mayle. 

CHATEAU MARGEAUX, [Imp'd] dk. br. h. got by Whalebone, (best 
son of Waxay,) dam Wasp by Gohanna — Highflyer — Eclipse, &c. 
—foaled 1822.— Va. 1835. J. J. Aveiy & Co. 

CLARET, [Imp'd] got by Chateau Margeaux, (who was by Wnalebone,) 
his dam by Partisan — Silver Tail by Gohanna— Orville, &c — 
foaled 1830.— N. Carolina. Wvatt Cardwell. 

DANCING MASTER, [Imv'd] b. h. got by Woodpecker— Madcap by 
. Snap — Miss Mereditn by Cade, &c. — foaled 1788. — S. Carolina. 
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D£BASH, [him^d] b. h. cot by King Fergiu— Highflyeiv-Miidcap by 
Snap— MiM Meredith by Cade, &c.— foaled 1792. Imp'd into Mas- 
sachusetts. Jones. 

DERBY, [Iwm*d] dr. h. h. 16| hands high, got by' Peter Leley out of 
Urganda, formerly Lady Eleanor, she by Milo dam by Sorcerer 
out of Twins, &c.— foaled 1831. R. D. Shepherd. 

DONQUIXOTTE, [/mp*<f| ch. h. by O'Kelly's Eclipse— Grecian Prin- 
cess by Forrestex'-^^oalition colt— Bustard, &c. — ^foaled 1784. Imp'd 
into Va. 

DORMOUSE, [InM^d] dk. b. h. sot by Old Dormouse, dam by Whitefoot 
— Silverlocks by Bald Galloway, &c.— foaled 1753.— Va. 1759. 

DRONE, [Im]^d] b. h. got by King Herod— Lilly by Blank— Peggy by 
Cade-^rofl's Partnei^Bloody Buttocks, &c.— foaled 1777.— 
DutchcsB Co I^oiv ^Tork. 

DUTCHESS OF YORK, [Imp*d] ch. m. eot by Catton, dam by Sancho— 
Coriander— Highflyer, &c. — foalea 1821. — ^Va. 

R. D. Shepherd. 



ENGLISHMAN, [Itim'd] by Mr. Walter Bell of Va., in his dam, by Eagle 
(also imp'd) — ^rotSoa — Pegasuo Small Bones by Justice, &c.-^ 
foaled 1812. 

EUGENIUS, [Imp'd] ch. c by Chrysolite, dam Mixbury by Regulus— 
Little Bowes by a brother to Mixbury— Hutton's Barb, &c.— 



FAIRFAX ROANE, [Imp*d] (alias Strawberry Roane) ro. h. got by 
Adolphus, dam W Smith's Tartar (a son of Croft's Partner) g. dam 
by Midge (sonof Snake)— Hip, Ac— foaled 1764.— Va.— Fairfax. 

GIFT, (Imp*d] b. h. Eot by Cadormus, dam by Old Crab— Second Star- 
ling, &C.— foaled 1768. — ^New Kent Co. Va. Col. Dangerfield. 

GRANBY, [Imo'd] b. h. got by Blank— Old Crab— Cyprus Ar.— Com- 
moner — Makeless— Brimmer, &c. — ^foaled 1759. — Powhatan Co. 
Va. Samuel Watkins. 

HECTOR, [Imp'd] bl. h. got by Lath— Childers— Basto— Curwins bay 
Barb, &&— foaled 1745. Col. Marshall. 

HERO, [In^'d] b. h. got by Blank— Godolphin Ar. &c.— foaled 1747— Va. 

John S. Wilson. 

JACK OF DIAMONDS, [Imp'd] dk. b. h. by Cullen's Arabian— Darly 
At— -Byerly Turk, &c.— Va. 1763. Imp'd by Col. Spottswool 

Solomon Dunn. 

JUNIUS, [Imp'd] bl. h. got by Old Starling-jOld Crab— Monkey-^ur- 
win's bay Barb— Spot, &c.— foaled 1754.^Va. 1759. 

JUSTICE, [Imp'd] b. h. got by Blank, dam Aura by Stamford Turk, gr. 
dam by a brother to Conqueror— Childers, &xi4 — Va. 1780. 

Geo. Gould. 

— — , [Imp'd] got by Old Justice (son of King Herod) — Old Squirt 
mare — ^Mogul— Camilla by Bay Bolton, &c. — ^foaled 1782. — 
S. Carolina. Major Butler. 

KING WILLIAM, [Imp'd] red sor. h. got by Florizell, dam Milliner by 
Matchem — Cassandria by Blank, &c. — ^foaled 1781. — Chester Co. 
Pa. Dr. Norriss. 



-, [Inm'd] b. h. by King Herod, dam Madcap by Snap — 
Miss Meredith by Old Cade, &c.-^fbaled 1777. — Connecticut 

Skinner. 
LADY SCOTT, [Imp'd] br. m. got by Ardrosson, dam Dido bv Viscount 

—Brilliant by Whiskey, &c. R. D. Shepherd. 

LANGFORD, [Imp'd] br. c. got by Starch out of Peri by Wanderer, her 
dam Thalistris by Alexander out of Rival by Sir Petei^— Home* 
by Drone— Manilla by Goldfinder—foaled 1833. 

F. P. Corbin 
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JX)FTY, [li^'d] dk. b. h. bf Goddlpliin ArabiatH-€ioft*8 Ptfttieiw. 
Bloody Btttockn— GreykfMUkd, Ac^-Hfoalod 1759^-^a. Chester 
field Co. TboB. Goode. 

L7CUROUS, [/mp*(Q ch. h. by Bl!Mik--fiMiy^lAdi, *e.--foaled 1767. 
Va. 1776. Geo. H. Harruon. 



MAGNUM BONUM, [Imp'd] loan h. by Matchem-~«miV-Regiiliis— 

Dairy Maid by Btoody Battocka, &e.-«-6nled 1774.— l&rtlbvd. 

Conn. F. Kilbome. 

MASTER ROBERT, rimp'cT] ck. c. got by Star, dam a yauBg Manke 

inare*4oaled 1793. 
MASTER STEPHEN, (aee Btmiiyfece.) 

MARPLOT, [/atp'cQ KOt by Highflyei'—Omar— Godolphin— Arabian,4cc. 
MATCHEM, [ifli»'(2] b. h. got by Mateben»— Lady by SweepMakes — 

Patriot— Old Crab, &c.— foaled 1773..-S. Carolina. 

■ Gibba. 
MATCHLESS, [Inq>'d\ b. h. |;ot by Godolphin Anbiao— Seraheel^ 

Makelets, &c. — S. Carolma. 
MENDOZA, [Imp*d] b. h. got by JaTVlii^^Pltymaater— Pimooa by Kiag 

Herod-—Saap-— Regmiia^ &<^— Ibaled idOS.— ^etenborg, Va. 

— ^Dunlop. 
MERRT PINTLE, [fyqi^d] gr. b. got by Old Englamd, dam by Old Merry 

Pintle— SkiDJack, dE<!.--*foaled 1752.— Va. 1775. J. Story. 

MERRY TOM, [Imp*d] b. h. by Regulus— Locust-a eon of Flying 

Childers— Crofrs Old Ftotder, &c.— ibaied 175a 
MERWICK BALL, [Imp*d] eh. c. got by ReffuluB, dam a Trayelleff 

mare, by Hartley's blmd horBe— Ibaied 1*^. 
MISS ROSE, [iii^*<fl k m. got by Tramp, dam by Sancbo, gr. 6am by 

Coriander, &c.^foaled 1826. R. D. Shepheid. 

NICHOLAS, [Imp^d] got by Saint Nicbofaa, dm Wm Rose— finled lUSSL 

R. D. Shopberd. 
NIMROD, [Imp'd] dk. b. h. got by King Fergua— CKelly'a Eclipse, 

Old Manke, <bcv-.PhiIadelphia, 17^ 
NETTY [imp'd] ch. m. got by Velocipede, dam BIi« Rose— Ibaled 1831. 

R. B. Shepherd. 
NONPLUS^ [Imp'd] b. h. got by Catton, dam Miss Garforth by Waltoft^ 

Hyacinthus, &&— foaled 1824. — S. Carolina. 

Richard Singleton. 
NORTH BRITAIN, [Imp'd] b. h. got by Alcock's Arabian— Northnm- 

beiland Arabian— Hartley's blind horse.— Philadelphia, 1768. 

Crow. 
OROONOKO, [Iff^'d] bl. h. sot by Old Crab— Miss Slammerkin by Tonng 

Trae Blue — ^Bloody Shomdered Ar., ^.— Ibaled 174d^-S. Caro- 
lina. J. Mathews. 
PACOLET, [Imp*d] got by Sparke, dam Queen Mab— Hampton Court 

Childera— Harrison's Ar., &c.— Va. 1791. Thos. Goode. 

PHAROAH, [Imp*d] b. h. got by Moses— Godolphin Ar.— 4Sknockface by 

Old Snail, &c.— foaled 1753.— S. Carolina. 
PRINCE, [Imp*d] b. c. got by Herod, dam Helen by Blank— Crab, &c.^ 

foaled 1773. — S. Carolina. 
PRINCE FERDINAND, [Imp*d\ got by Herod, dam by Matefaem--gr. 

dam the Squirt mare, &c 



REPUBLICAN, [/mp'd] ch.h.got by Wentworth's Ancastei^-Old Royal 
Changeling — Bethel's Ar., <Scc. — ^Va. 1797. Chas. Young. 

RODERICK DHU, [Imjfd] got by Sir Peter Teazle— Young Marske— 
Matchem — ^Tarquin, wi. Imp'd into New York. 

SARPADON, [Imj>'d] hr. c. got by Emilius, dam Icaria by the Flyer- 
Parma by Dick Andrews, Ac— foaled 1888. — ^Va. 

Merritt, Townes, & Aveiy. 
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CT. PAUL, [Imp^d] sor. h. got by Old Saltram, dam Parity by Matcheiii 
Pratt's fiimoiu Squirt mare, &c.— foaled 1789.— Va. 1804. 

Wm. Lightlbot. 
SHOCK, [Imp*d\ got by Shock — ^Partner — ^Makeleaa — Brimmer, &c. — 

Va. Carolme coonty. Jno. Baylor. 

SHADOW, [Imp^d] b. h. got by Babraham— Bolton Starling->Coughing 
PoUy by Bartlett'B Childere, &c.— jfoaled 1769.— Va. 1771. 

T. Burwell. 
SIR PET£R TEAZLE, [Imm*d\ roan h. sot by Sir Peter Teazle— Mer- 
cury— Cythera by King Herod— ^lank, &c. — ^foaled 1802. — S. 
Carolina. Gen. Jno. MePherson. 

SIX)UCH, [Imp^d] ch. h. by Cade, dam the little Hartley mare, hv 
Bartlett's Childem— Flying Whig by Woodstock, &c.— foaled 1747. 
S. Carolina. 
SOURKROUT, [Imp'd] b. c. got by Highflyer, dam Jewell by Squirrel^ 

Sophia by Blank, &c.— foaled 1786. 
STRAWBERRY ROANE, (see Fairfax Roane.) 
STARLING, [Imp'd] got by young Starling— Regulu»— Snake— Partner, 

&C.— foaled 17J%!— Va. 1762. Carlisle & Dalton. 

TRANBT. [Imp*d] br. c got by Blacklock, his dam by Orville— Min 
Grinutone by Weazle — ^Ancaster, &c. — ^foaled 1826. — ^Va. 1835. 

J. J. Avery &. Co. 
TARQUIN, [Inu>*d] c. sot by the Hampton court Chesnut Ar. out of Fair 

Rosamond by Cade— Traveller, &c.— foaled 1720. 
WHALE, [/mp'cf] got by Whalebone, (who was by Wary,) dam Rectory 
by Octavious— -Camerine by Woodpecker.— N.' Carolina. 

Edward Townes. 
YORKSHIRE, [imp*d] got by Saint Nicholas, dam Miss Rose. 

R. D. Shepherd. 
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